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OUTLINES OF A PLAN, &c. 


As Christianity makes our promotion of men’s temporal 
happiness a surety for the acquisition of the eternal, so it 
provides a plan by which this happiness should be promoted. 
As Society makes fresh steps in improvement, the Gospel 
meets the demands of Society, by discovering itself under 
improved aspects : and the superstition and bigotry, with which 
an imperfect view of its nature and design once invested it, 
pass away, when that view becomes more perfect by the 
gradual developement of God’s designs in the moral govern- 
ment of the earth. Society is undergoing changes and modi- 
fications perpetually. No forms nor systems of Society can 
Jastingly present the same uniform appearance. They are 
continually varying their relations both internally and externally. 
Governments succeed to governments, constitutions to con- 
stitutions, laws to laws, to meet the unforeseen exigencies 
which the new combinations of the political elements of the 
world are constantly presenting. Nothing can remain stationary 
in its form or structure, either actually or relatively. Every 
grade or caste, or order of Society must keep moving onward 
or retrograding in some particular direction or other, which 
either God or man gives unto it. And this addiction and 
propensity to change, must increase with the increase of 
Society, and with the increase of the impetus which are given 
to Society, by the increase of the wants which that increase 
of Society creates. But as there is a Governor of the world, 
so there is a certain destination to which that Governor has 
appointed that Society should arrive, both as to its moral and 
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temporal condition. And as there is a certain destination 
which that Governor has appointed, so there is a certain 
revelation of the will of that Governor, with reference to that 
destination; and this willis called the WorD or Gop. The 
Worp oF Gop then teaches us to look forward to a state of 
Society, which shall supersede all other states of Society that 
have ever existed since the world began. It declares to 
us with an authority which none can controvert, that «the 
kingdom of God,” ‘ the kingdom of Christ,” ‘the kingdom 
of heaven,” names which this state of Society bears from its 
transcendent excellence—“ shall break in pieces and swallow 
up all other kingdoms (a).” It assures us also, that this king- 
dom will be exalted and established by ways and means 
different to any other which have been employed in the 
foundation of kingdoms. From an insignificant beginning, 
and without any physical violence—‘“ without hands”—it shall 
gradually subdue and cover the whole earth, and be free 
from the fate of all other kingdoms -~it ‘ shall stand for 
ever.” God shall indeed “ overturn, overturn, overturn,” 
all the obstacles which shall lie in the way of its manifestation, 
by economising all the political changes of society to his final 
purposes, ‘‘ till that come, whose right” of existence, founded 
on its intrinsic excellence, ‘it is”—God shall indeed put all 
the limbs of society m a fit train for the parturition of the 
glorious liberty of the children of God: but no other weapon 
than God’s Spirit—the conviction which God shall superinduce 
upon men’s minds of the excellence and fitness and expediency of 
this kingdom as calculated to meet all the moral, intellectual, 
and temporal demands and necessities of the age in which it 
shall be produced, shall be employed in its realisation. The 
exigencies of the age then in which we live, do call for such a 
sweeping reform in the administration of the affairs of nations, 
that nothing short of a complete dissolution and reorganisation 
of the old systems of Government, can satisfy these exigencies, 
The time is now fast arriving, when men will neither require, 
nor will they wear those trammels and restraints which the 
presumption of power has so long imposed upon them to 
little or no purpose but the degradation of their moral and 
intellectual dignity. The time is fast approaching, when neither 
civil nor ecclesiastical usurpation, shall any longer trample 
upon the privileges and prerogatives of Christians, by which 
they are enthroned in the kingdom of Jesus Christ, as “ kings 


(a) Dan. i. 44. 
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and priests unto his God and Father.” The kingdom of Jesus 
Christ will be found of itself sufficient for all the purposes of 
administering men’s temporal as well as their eternal interests, 
Our Lord Jesus Christ has provided in the constitution of his 
kingdom every thing necessary for the regulation <« of the life 
which now is, and of that which is to come.” Our Lord 
Jesus Christ never did contemplate in the formation of his 
kingdom the existence of any rival power to which it should 
lastingly succumb and be made subservient to; but that as its 
subjects, according to his Word, ‘have judgment in things 
which pertain to this life,” the time should finally come, when 
*‘ their thrones should be set and judgment given unto them (4).” 
Our Lord Jesus Christ looks and ever will look upon men as 
his own exclusive property, ‘‘ purchased by his own blood,” 
and though ‘‘ submitting themselves to every ordinance of man,’’ 
yet as holding that submission in fee of him who demands it 
only for so long a time, till it can be done away with by 
all lawful and constitutional weapons, the general opinion 
and consent of society—when ‘‘ He shall put down all rule 
and all authority and all power,” by the conviction which men 
shall entertain of their inutility, and by the contempt which 
they shall pour upon the so-long sustained insult upon their 
common humanity, by the order and harmony which shall be 
produced without them. The kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
Christ may tolerate other kingdoms, till they fall to pieces of 
their own weight; but it can never coalesce nor co-operate 
with them, because it explodes the “‘ wild beast” principle of 
‘fighting ” and all its necessary adjuncts, the right of might, 
the coercion of law especially as regards capital punishments, 
and all those physical circumstances of birth which give legality 
to dominion, from its experience of their inefficiency and fallacy 
—because ‘‘ law was given by Moses” and was a failure (c) 
‘but grace and truth, came by Jesus Christ,” who will “‘ draw 
all men unto him.” The kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ — 
‘«« shows us a more excellent way.” It does not theorise any 
more than mere men, as Locke and Hooker have dene. It 
teaches nothing more than what they have taught, that all 
government rests upon the consent ef society— that all 
government should properly be a sway over minds and 
not over bodies—should properly be of a spiritual nature. 
But it realises this theory, it brings this theory into the full 


(b) 1 Cor. vie 1—10; Rev. XX. 4. ' 
(c) Rom vii. 3; James, i. 20; Heb. viii, 7; vile 18, 19. 
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operation of practice. It calls that “a kingdom of heaven,” 
a proper state of society, which suffers men to congregate 
together of their own free consent, and to govern themselves 
by their own determinations in that congregation—not from 
the circumstance of a physical birth but of a spiritual birth, that 
which bears the convictions and affections into the kingdom. 
““ Wherever two or three are gathered together in Christ’s 
name,” he sanctions that congregation by his presence ; and 
what they resolve upon bears all the necessary qualifications of 
an ordinance to constitute it a proper one, it has the ratification 
of God—the CONGREGATION has a divine right to make 
regulations for its government (d). It has an exclusive right in 
respect to its own members. Christians must ‘ submit 
themselves to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake” — 
but to them the CONGREGATION is the supreme court, before 
which every difference “‘ between brother and brother’ must 
be brought for decision. And if the parties ‘‘ hear not the 
CONGREGATION they are heathens and publicans ”—they © 
have the contempt of the society of their own selection for 
their punishment (¢). ‘If then the Word of God be, that 
the congregations ‘‘have judgments in things which 
pertain to this life,” the time will certainly come, that 
their rights shall be wrested out of the hands of those who now 
possess them, “‘and judgment given unto them’—the time 
shall certainly come, when members of Christ’s kingdom only, 
when the disciples of ‘‘ the Lamb” only, advocates of free and 
mild institutions, and not the devotees of ‘ the Wild-beast,” 
the supporters of governments which rest upon violence and 
force, shall “‘ take the kingdoms of the world, and possess 
the kingdoms of the world for ever and ever” -—when “the 
kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdom of our Lord 
and his Christ, and he shall reign for ever and ever.” Noris the 
production of this state of society an unreasonable expectation. 
Men are not kept together by law and government so much as 
by their mutual interests or a sense of expediency. A sense of 
decency, of propriety, of honour, controls their interests. The 
higher tone of religion regulates that sense of decency, of 
propriety, and of honour. Law and government require more 
often to be checked by the subjects for whom their provisions 
are intended, than the subjects require to be checked by 
them. The customs too, and habits of society are always 
more powerful than the laws, and will hold men together when 


(d) Matth. xviii. 18. 
(e) Matth. xviii, 15—19; 1 Cor. vi. 1--10. 
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the laws will not, for the laws are generally made against the 
customs and habits of society to supply their deficiencies. A 
dissolution of the government, therefore, need never. be a 
dissolution of society. Were all the governments of Christen- 
dom abolished at a stroke to-morrow, such an excision might 
be nothing more than an abolition of so much taxes, and so 
much useless expenditure. There would be no occasion for the 
creation of anyfresh forms of government, when, as menare now 
organized in Christendom, thereare already sufficient materialsin 
the local authorities of its parishes, or in the separate congre- 
gations of its parishes, for all the purposes of government. 
The KINGDOM OF THE PARISHES, or the KINGDOM oF 
THE CONGREGATIONS, without either army or navy, and 
with its local tribunals of the parish churches for their par- 
liaments, would be a much more economical and efficient 
kingdom than any kingdom in existence. And what have law 
and government done? Perplexed society, both in its 
internal and foreign relations—plunged the world in war and 
 bloodshed—sat like an incubus upon its resources—meddled 
in matters which would have “‘ worked” best when left alone 
to themselves—very often justified iniquity and oppression— 
perverted justice—and divided states by the intestine jealousies 
which they have created. It is the natural dependence of man 
on man, increasing with the descent of the scale in the suc- 
cessive grades of society, which binds them together more 
eflicaciously than laws or governments, ‘Those who compose 
the lowest grade of society are most interested in preserving 
its peace, as any little derangement of its mechanism may 
throw them out of a participation of its resources, through 
the precarious tenure by which they hang on to the system. 
It is the impression which they receive from their more 
independent superiors, which more often drives them to re- 
bellion than any agitating cause of their own creation. It is 
the rulers of the earth, who have been more prone to ‘‘ destroy 
the earth,” than that collection of men, whom their oppression 
or restless ambition have roused into existence, which are 
generally designated by The Mob. ‘The kingdom of Christ, 
or that new state of society which the divine mind of our Lord 
Jesus Christ contemplated, will remove all the causes which 
tend to disturb the general peace of the world. It will not 
indeed abolish the orders of kings and priests, it will extend 
these diguities to every one. It will not make laws nugatory, 
it will establish them the more by engrafting them in men’s 
hearts. A congregational resolution, which its subjects have 
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made themselves, will be more binding on their consciences 
and conduct, than any laws which have been made for them 
by others, when enforced by all the terrors of the civil sword. 
And if a man “neglect to hear the congregation,” when 
society is so constituted, ‘‘let him bea heathen or a pub- 
lican,” and he will so hate himself, that like Judas he will 
perform the work of capital punishment himself. ‘The ancient 
governments of the immense territories of India, which existed 
for. several hundred years, were nothing more than village or 
parish governments under rajahs or kings whose authority 
was merely formal or nominal. Causes were brought before a 
certain number of inhabitants of a village, selected by the 
parties at variance, who gave in surety to abide by their 
decisions. ‘‘ The kingdom of heaven,” or that perfect form 
of society which Ged shall introduce upon the earth, can do 
the same. Society is not far removed from its principles. 
Let men but remove the scaffolding of civil government, the 
kingdom of Christ is already formed. What are the church- 
wardens and overseers of ‘the poor, but the deacons of the 
ancient church attending to its temporalities? And what the 
parish minister, but the angel, bishop, presbyter or elder of the 
ancient church, were he elected by the free suffrage of the 
congregation? Wherever there is a congregation and edifice 
for public worship, let that be an independent government for the 
settling of all private causes ; commerce, agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and allthe departments of general business, experience 
tells us, prosper more when unshackled by any legal restrictions. 
The intercourse of parishes. can be as easily regulated, as the 
intercourse between man and man, or nation and nation. ‘‘ My 
kingdom is not of this world,” says our Divine Master, “ else 
would my servants fight.” It is the ‘< wild-beast” fighting 
principle, which distinguishes the kingdoms of the world from 
the kingdom of the ‘‘ Lamb.” It is the public and private 
spirit of emulation and rivalry, which enters into all the 
polished and vulgar strifes of society, which distinguishes the 
kingdom of the world from the kingdom of God. Otherwise, 
‘* godliness, hath the promise of the life which now is, as well 
as of that which is to come.” Otherwise, ‘every creature of 
God is good, and nothing to be refused, if it be received 
with thanksgiving, for it is sanctified by the Word of God and 
prayer.” Otherwise,“ diligence in business,” whether it regards 
arts, science, agriculture, manufactures, or commercial enter- 
prise, when undertaken in the proper spirit of charity, is an 
evangelical duty. Otherwise, ‘‘ all things are ours, whether 
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our ministers, or the world, or life, or death, or things present, 
or things to come, all things are ours, and we are Christ’s, and 
Christ is God’s,” and we shall reign upon the earth,” as the 
only ‘‘ kings and priests.” Otherwise, ‘‘ the flesh of kings, 
and the flesh of captains, and the flesh of mighty men, and 
the flesh of horses, and of them that set on them, and the 
flesh of all men, both free and bond, both small and great,” 
i. e. the administration of all this world’s goods and temporali- 
ties—‘* judgments in things which pertain to this life,” as well 
as to the next—belong to the kingdom of Christ, ‘the 
general assembly and congregation of the First-born,” and 
their ‘‘ thrones shall be set and judgment given unto them.” 
‘‘The mountain of the Lord’s house,” says Isaiah, chap. ii. 
‘shall be established on the top of the mountains, and shall 
be exalted above the hills,’ Christ’s kingdom shall supersede 
all other kingdoms and states ; ‘‘ and all nations shall flow into 
it,” shall spontaneously enter into its institutions. <‘‘ And 
many people shall go and say, come ye, and let us go up to the 
mountain of the Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob,” let 
us of our own accord congregate in its societies: ‘‘and he 
will teach us of his ways, and we will walk in his paths,” the 
Word.of God shall be our only law and government ; “ for out 
of Zion shall go forth the law, and the Word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem,” the only form of government that shall exist, shall 
be congregational government. ‘‘ And he shall judge among 
the nations, and shall rebuke many people,” there shall be 
no national distinctions of government and policy, but all 
nations shall be under one form of government; ‘‘and they 
shall beat their swords into plough-shares, and their spears into 
runing-hooks: nation shall not lift sword up against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more,” men shall cultivate the 
arts of peace only, and require. neither standing armies nor 
navies. And again, Ezekiel tells us, chap. xxxviil., that 
Christendom shall be ‘‘ brought back from the sword,” divested 
of its civil power; shall be as ‘a land of villages, dwelling 
safely without walls, having neither bars nor gates,” a collec- 
tion of spontaneous congregations of men, needing neither 
the public protection of armaments nor the private defence of 
civil laws; that Christ’s kingdom shall ‘ get cattle and goods, 
and dwell in the midst of the land,” shall be settled in the 
undisturbed possession of. the temporal administration of the 
earth; that their apparent state of insecurity shall invite the 
rapacity of some great northern nation, but that God himself 
shall then interpose in their behalf, and descend in fire and 
brimstone to punish it. These are the declarations of the Word 
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of God with reference to that New State of Society, which is 
to be produced without any physical violence. It may not, 
indeed, please either kings and lords, either the great kings 
and lords, or the little kings and lords; but the earth was not 
made for them. <‘‘God created all things by Jesus Christ,” 
and ‘ gave him to be head over all things to the congregation.” 
Under any circumstances of opposition, therefore, the Christ- 
tian will recollect that ‘‘ greater is he that is in him, than he 
that is in the world.” And if kings and lords will array them- 
selves against the Word of God, he will console himself with 
the reflection, that the author of the Word of God is xrNv@ 
OF KINGS AND LORD OF LORDS. ‘‘ The beast, and the kings 
of the earth, and their armies may indeed be gathered together 
to make war against the Word of God and his army,” but 
the Christian will recollect that ‘“‘ the Lamb shall overcome 
them, for he is King of kings, and Lord of lords ”—he will 
recollect that the lamblike arts of geutleness and mildness will 
always gain a more powerful sway over the hearts and minds 
of men than the bestial arms of violence and coercion—that 
the authority of persuading is always more influential than the 
power of commanding, and that violence will ever fall by its 
own weight. ‘If any man have an ear let him hear. He 
that leadeth into captivity shall go into captivity: he that 
killeth with the sword must be killed by the sword. This is 
the patience and faith of the saints.” 


A further attempt to illustrate the nature of this New State 
of Society, will be made in Sunday Evening Lectures on the 
progress of Society to its Millennial State, as developed in the 
pages of the Apocalypse, in the month of May following, 
(1831), at the Congregation House or Lodge, in Cole Street, 
Trinity Square, St. Mary Newington, Alfred Addis, B.A., 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew 
Prize-Essayist of that University for 1828, Author of ‘The 
Theory of Prophecy,” and of ‘‘A Concise View of the Lan- 
guage, Scheme, and Spirit of the Chronological Prophets,” 
Minister ; where the following views on the main doctrines of 
Christianity are professed. 

1 believe in one God the Father, from whom are all things, 
and we in him (a); in whom we live, and move, and have 


(a) 1 Cor. viii. 6. 
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our being (6) ; who is above all and through all, and in all 
(c); who filleth all in all (d). 

And in one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things and 
we by him (e); who in the beginning was with God (/), in 
God’s self (g), and was God (h) ; but who being in the form 
of God (i), that God in Christ, might reconcile the world 
unto himself (k), thought it no boot to be as God, but 
emptied himself (1), and came out from God (m), by water 
and by blood (7), and was begotten flesh (0), and took upon 
him the form-of a servant, and was made in the likeness of 
of men (p), of a woman (q), as an only-begotten from a 
father (7), through the power of the Highest overshadowing 
a virgin, and was therefore called ‘the Son of God (s), Jesus, 
the Christ, the Son of God (¢), who was God manifest in flesh 
(u), the image of the invisible God (v ), the express image of 
God’s person (w), in whom dwelt all the fulness of Deity 
bodily (x). I believe Jesus to be the only Son of God, who 
came by water and blood to make his body an offering for sin 
(y), and was heard, and seen, and looked upon, and handled 
(z), and the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ to be the only 
one God (a), whom no man hath seen, nor can see (6); and 


(b) Acts, xvii. 28; (c) Eph. iv.6; (d) Eph.i. 23; (e) 1 Cor. viii. 6; (f) 
John, i. 1, 3; (g) John, xvii. 5; xiii. 32 ; compared. (h) John, i. 1; (7) Philip. 
ii. 6; (k) 2 Cor. v. 19. (1) This is the true, ancient, and literal rendering of 
Philip. i. 6, 7. See Bloomfield’s Digest on the passage. (m) John, xvi. 27 ; 
xvii. 8; (nm) 1 John, v.6; (0) John, i. 14; (p) Philip. ii. 7; (q) Gal. iv. 4; 
(r) John, i. 14. The original requires the indefinite article in English, because, in 
the original, all article is omitted, which omission Crito Cantabrigiensis, in his Vin- 
dication of Porson, says, is a remarkable one. (s) Luke,i. 35; (¢) Jobn. xx. 31; 
(u) 1 Tim. iii. 16; (v) Coloss. i. 15; (w) Heb. i. 3; (w) Coloss. i, 9; (y) 1 
John, v. 5,6; Heb. x. 10. The Gospel and Epistle of John, were written against 
some heretics, the Docetes and Cerinthians, who gave out that the Son of God had 
merely assumed the nature of Jesus; which Popish error John refutes, by declaring 
the man Jesus himself, to be the proper Son of God, as the humanity of the Son of 
God was as necessary as his divinity to complete the work of redemption, since, 
“ without the shedding of blood there could be no remission of sin.” The argument is, 
that if the Son of God had no “ flesh, and water, and biood,”’ no proper body of his 
own, he could not “ bear our sins in it on the tree.”” Jesus Christ, therefore, is not 
represented as having been the Son of God before he ‘‘ came out from God” ‘as 
an only begotten from a father,” but, when he was “‘ with God,” or ‘‘in God” as 
having been God himself, yea, all what constitutes God, his very essence, ‘the 
Word,” the Primum Mobile, or First Cause of all things, being of the same 
principle as that which created the worlds. Jesus, therefore, is not represented as 
the manifestation of the Son of God in flesh, but as the manifestation of God him- 
self in flesh, which manifestation is made to constitute the Son, according to Luke, 
i. 35. This is the whole ‘‘ mystery” of the religion and ‘‘ name” or nature of the 
Word as explained in the Word itself long ago, though ‘‘ she who sitteth on many 
waters,” will still have Mystery inscribed upon her forehead, will still profess not 
to know it, according to Rev. xix. i2, 13. (z) 1 John,i. 1. (a) 1 Cor. viii. 6. 
(6) 1 Tim. vi. 16. 
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that a belief in any other Son than the Jesus Christ come 
in the flesh, to bear our sins in his own body on the tree (c), 
or in any other God and Father than the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ (d), the Son of the Blessed (e), to be a 
denial of the true Father and Son (f), and the doctrine of 
Antichrist (g). He gave himself a ransom for all, by the shed- 
ding of his own blood (i), and was crucified under Pontius 
Pilate (&), suffered in his own proper form and body (/), and 
was buried, and the third day he rose again according to the 
Scriptures (m), and ascended into heaven (n), and resteth on 
the bosom of the Father, and is alive for evermore (0). And 
he shall come again with glory, to judge both the quick and 
the dead, and his kingdom ( p). 

J believe in one Spirit by whom we are all baptised into one 
Body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles, bond or free, and have 
been all made to drink into one Spirit, as an habitation of God, 
who worketh in us to will and to do of his good pleasure (q). 
I believe Christ to be the only Head of the Body, which is the 
church, as the husband is the Head of the wife, from whom 
the whole by joints and bands having nourishment ministered 
increaseth with the increase of God (7), and that Christ and 
the church are as one flesh (7) ; and that all so called churches 
acknowledging other heads, are unchaste creatures, illegiti- 
mately united, andnever were the one spouse of Christ(s). I 
nevertheless acknowledge the independence and separate res- 
ponsibility of the Congregations (¢) under their respective 
angels, bishops, or presbyters, which denote the same office in | 
the Word of God (uw), assisted by their deacons (v): and I hold 
the supreme sovereignty and priesthood of the Congregation; 
that they are inviolable and inalienable, incapable of delegation 
or representation, whether by council, synod, conference, con- 
gress, or parliament (v); and that they regard both judgments in 
things which pertain to this life (w) as well as to the next (x): 
as all things are the Congregation’s, whether its ministers or 


(v) Acts, vi. 23; Philip. i. 1; (wv) Coloss. ii, 15—22; Eph.i.3; ii. 6, 15; 
il. 10, v. 23, 31, 32; vi, 12; Rey. xiii, 2; Gal. iv. 1—7; v.13 (w) 1 Cor. vi. 
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the world, or life or death, or things present or things to come, 
all things belong to the jurisdiction of the Congregation, and 
the Congregation is Christ’s (y), who hath made us kings and 
priests unto his God and Father (z), and Christ is God’s, who 
of his divine power hath given us all things which pertain to life 
and godliness (a)—for godliness hath the promise of the life 
which now is and of that which is to come (b). I believe that 
Christ’s kingdom of the Congregations will without hands or 
physical violence, being not of this world in its ways and means, 
In its bestial principle of fighting (c), break in pieces and con- 
sume all other kingdoms according to Daniel the Prophet, 
which are of this world and do use physical violence (d), the 
powers of which are indeed ordained of God, as any other instru- 
ment of imperfection is ordained by him, viz. by an act of 
toleration from him, and are to be submitted to in every civil 
ordinance for the Lord’s sake, whose servants do not resist or 
fight (¢), but which in his time, he shall subdue by his Spirit Gy 
whose right it is(g), who is King of kings and Lord of lords (A) ; 
for he must reign till he hath put down all rule and all autho- 
rity and power (i). 

I believe that the Spirit alone is the fountain of the soul’s 
immortality (4), and the raiser up of the body from the grave (/) ; 
that he that soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh reap corrup- 
tion, and he that soweth to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit reap 
life everlasting (m). I believe that no man can come to 
Christ except the Father draw him (x) by his Spirit (0); but 
that God will bave all men to be saved and come unto the 


1—4; Matth. xviii. 17—20; Acts, vi. l—4: (x) Acts, vi. 2—6; xiv. 23, or- 
dained i.e. put to the vote, 2 Cor. viii. 19, as the ministers of the church were either 
elected by the people originally and not by civil governors, or else the ministers 
offered the gospel, and the people had the liberty of adopting these ministers for their 
teachers or of rejecting them. Christ ‘‘ hath made us kings to God” in the Congre- 
gation, says Rev. i. 6 ; v. 10, in opposition to civil kings, Rev. xvii. 2, 14, who only 
“commit fornication” with it. He hath also made the congregation ‘priests to 
God” in opposition to the ministers or clergy, 1 Cor. ili. 5; 2 Cor. i. 24; Matth, 
xxiii. 8, 9, 10 ; xx, 25; 1 Pet. ii. 5,9; Heb. xii. 15, 18. / neha 

y) 1 Cor. iii. 21, 22 ;(z) Rev. 1.6; v. 10; (a) 2 Pet.i. 3;(6) 1 Tim, iv. 8 ; 
(c) John xviii. 36; Rev. xiii. 4, 7; Matth. xviti. 17; 1 Cor. v. 4,5; Rev. xii. 19 ; 
Heb. x. 30; Jamesi. 20; Matth. xxvi. 52, xx, 25; Rom. xiv. 5; 2 Cor, 12074 
8,17; Gal. ii. 4; v. 1, 18; Jamesi. 25; ii. 12; 1 Pet. ii. 16; James 1. 1Oes 
(d) Dan. ii. 34, 445 vii. 18, 22,27; Rev. xi, 15; (2) Rom. xiii. 1,6; John 
xix. 11; 1 Pet.ii. 13; 1 Cor. vii. 23; Eph. vi. 6; Col. 11.15; ii. 22—24; Eph. 
vi. 12; 1 Tim. vi. 12—15; Heb. xii. 28; (f) 1 Cor. xv. 28; Zech. iv. 6; 
2 Thess. ii. 8; (@) Ezek. xxi. 27; (h) 1 Tim. vi. 15; Rev. xvii. 145(7) 1 Cor. 
xv. 24; Hagg. ii. 22, 7. : , f 

(&) John iv. 14; vi. 63; vii. 38, 39; 1 Pet. 1. 22, 23; Eph. i. 13, 14; iv. 30; 
Rom, viii. 10, 11; (1) Rom, viii. 11; (m) Gal. vi. 8; (nv) John vi. 44; (0) Gal. 
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knowledge of the truth (p), and that those who will not come 
unto Christ, that they may have eternal life (q), resist the 
Spirit (7), which is the Spirit of grace which fulfilleth the 
righteousness of the law in us by faith (s). I believe in the 
resurrection of the just and of the unjust (¢), of the just to 
eternal life and of the unjust to eternal punishment (uv), whose 
names will not be found written in the book of life (v), but who 
will be punished with everlasting destruction from the presence 
of the Lord and the glory of his power (w)—be cast into the 
lake of fire (a), where their worm dieth not and the fire is not 
quenched (y), which is their second death (z), from which there 
is no resurrection (a) nor redemption. 

Finally, I believe, that though there be diversities of gifts, 
churches, and spirits of the churches, it is the same Spirit ; 
though differences of ministries it is the same Lord; and 
though diversities of operations, forms, or manifestations of 
iGod, it is the same God which worketh all in all (6). 


v. 6,7; Rom. viii. 14, 15, 16; (p) 1 Tim. ii. 14; (q) John v. 40; (r) Acts 
vii 5Js: (8) Romeivilix 450105) jtin. 22)5\ fx." Gig | V2 );| (woh 105) Die 12 5 
(t) Acts xxiv. 15; (wu) Matth. xxv. 46; (v) Rev. xx. 15. (w) 2 Thess. 
1.9; (2) Rev. xx. 15; (y) Mark, ix. 34; Is. Ixvi. 24; (z) Rev. xxi. 8; 
xX. 15; (a) Is. xxvi. 14. Whether “everlasting punishment,” and ‘the 
worm that dieth not, &c.,”’ are to be explained by ‘‘ the everlasting destruction,” or 
“*the second death” from which there is no resurrection,’’ or whether ‘‘ the ever- 
lasting destruction, and the second death,” areto beexplained by ‘‘the everlasting 
punishment,” and “the worm that dieth not, &c.,” men will differ according to 
their particular views of the ministration of the Lamb, and the in general uncompul- 
sory freeness with{which the blessings of the Gospel, and especially the gift of eternal 
life, are offered, Acts, xiii. 46. Whether the opposition, also,- of ‘‘ everlasting 
life,” to <* everlasting punishment,” of ‘* eternal life,” to ‘‘ the second death,” or 
in general of ‘‘ life,” or ‘* eternal life,”’ to ‘‘ death,” made in the Scriptures, is in- 
tended to convey to us an idea in what the eternal punishment will mostly consist, 
or not, menwill also differ from the same causes, according as they lean to the 
church government of ‘‘ the Lamb,” or of ‘‘ the Wild-Beast.” Whatever the 
truth may be, however, the true Christian will know, that it can operate neither 
upon his salvation, nor upon that of the infidel, as Christ ‘‘ draws all men unto him 
by grace and love,” and does not compel them by ‘‘ the spirit of fear,” and terror. 
2Tim.i, 7. The true church is not carried by ‘‘ the Wild-Beast,”? but led by ‘the 
Lamb.” In general, therefore, we may take the word of our Lord for granted, that 
if men ‘‘ hear not Moses and the prophets,” who taught the great present reward 
of serving God in the promise of the life which now is, both in spiritual and temporal 
blessings (Ps. xix. 11; Deut. xxviii; Is. passim), men will not believe or be con- 
verted, if one rose from the dead, with accounts of all those imaginary terrors with 
which an evil conscience has surrounded death. Not the Jewish or heathen parable 
or fable, of Lazarus in Abraham’s bosom, and of the rich man in hell, will haye any 
effect on the sinner, if the milder truth, which Moses and the prophets taught, will 
not influence him. See the Theory of Prophecy for further illustration of this sub- 
ject. (b) 1 Cor. xii, 4, 5, 6; Rev. is, ii, iti, 5; Philip. ii. 6, 7; 1 Tim. iii, 16. 
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We the undersigned officers of the United States 
East India Squadron, having upon our arrival at this 
place, heard various rumors in relation and derogato- 
ry to, the American Mission at these islands, feel it 
to be due, not only to the missionaries themselves, 
but to the cause of truth and justice, that the most 
unqualified testimony should be given in the case; and 
do therefore order one thousand copies of the annexed 
article and correspondence to be printed for gratuitous 
distribution, as being the most effectual mode of set- 
tling this agitated question in the minds of an intelli- 
gent and liberal public. 


Being most decidedly of opinion that the persons 
composing the Protestant mission of these islands are 
American citizens, and, as such, entitled to the pro- 
tection which our Government has never withheld; 
and with unwavering confidence in the justice which 
has ever characterized it, werest assured that any in- 
sult offered to this unoffending class will be promptly 
redressed. 


It is readily admitted that there may be in the ope- 
ration of this, as in all other systems in which falli- 
ble man has any agency, some objectionable peculiari- 
ties; still, as. asystem, it is deemed comparatively 
unexceptionable, and believed to have been pursued 
in strict accordance with the professed principles of 
the Society which it represents; and it would seem 
that the salutary influence exerted by the mission on 
the native population, ought to commend it to the con- 


: (iv ) 

fidence and kind feelings of all interested in the dis- 

semination of good principles. 
GEO. A. MAGRUDER, Lieutenant. 
ANDREW H. FOOT, Lieutenant. 
JOHN W. TURK, Lieutenant. 
THOMAS TURNER, Lieutenant. 
JAS. S. PALMER, Lieutenant. 
EDWD. R. THOMSON, Lieutenant. 
AUGUSTUS H. KILTY, Lieutenant. 
GEO. B. MINOR, Lieutenant. 
JOHN HASLETT, Surgeon of the Fleet. 
JOHN A. LOCKWOOD, Surgeon. 
DANGERFIELD FAUNTLEROY, Purser. 
FITCH W. TAYLOR, Chaplain. 
ROBERT B. PEGRAM, Master. 
JOSEPH BEALE, Ast. Surgeon. 
J. HENSHAW BELCHER, Prof. Math’s. 
ALEXR. G. PENDLETON, Prof. Math’s. 


Honolulu, Oahu, Nov. Ist, 1839. 


Nore. The article alluded to in the Circular of the officers, viz:“‘An ae- 
eount of the transactions connected with the visit of the ]’Artemise,”’ etc., 
published in the October No. of the Hawaiian Spectator, has been reprint- 
ed with the correspondence, in pamphlet form, agreeable to the request of 
the officers; but as the demand has been greater than was anticipated, it has 
been thought advisable to reprint a few hundred copies of the correspond- 
ence alone, for the benefit of those who have been supplied with the original 
article from other sources. ; 


- CORRESPONDENCE. 


On the 9th of October the United States East In- 
dia Squadron, consisting of the Frigate Columbia, 
Commodore Read, commanding the squadron, and 
the Sloop of war John Adams, Captain Wyman, ar- 
rived at Honolulu from Macao, and sailed again for 
the United States on the 4th of November. ; 


During the stay of the Squadron, the following 
correspondence took place:— 


No. 1. 


The Missionaries at Honolulu to Commodore Read. 


Honolulu, October 16, 1839. 


Srr:— Presuming that youare already aware of an attempt to deprive: 
us of ourrights as American citizens, and to make us liable to the ravages 
of war upon the nation for its alledged offences, as tho’ we were a part of 
the native population of the Sandwich Islands; and considering ourselves as. 
having been virtually proscribed as the enemies of France by the command- 
ing officer of the French Frigate |’Artemise lately at this port, and charged 
with crimes in a manner likely to prejudice the public mind against us, both 
as citizens, and as the representatives of an intelligent, respectable and phi- 
lanthropic chartered Society in the United States — the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions —we owe it to ourselves as citizens, to 
the community we represent, and to the government whose protection we- 
elaim, that we avail ourselves of the earliest opportunity to ask an inves- 
tigation of the question, whether by any act or acés of ours, or by our in- 
structions, or influence, or: general course of life, since the visit of Capt. 
Jones, in the U.S. Sloop of war Peacock to these shores, we have lost our 
American citizenship, or forfeited the protection of the United States, 

Taking it for granted, frcm your high station and the objects of your pur- 
suits, that the interests of no class of American citizens whom you may meet 
in your course, if in any way exposed to suffer unjustly, can be willingly 
overlooked by you, we solicit your kind attention to this subject, and request 
that you will do us the favor to examine the above questions yourself, and, 
should you prefer it, associate with you a number of your commissioned of> 
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ficers, or if that should seem to you objectionable, you will consent to ap- 
point from your Squadron a committee or court of inquiry, consiting of 
Captain Wyman and as large a number of commissioned officers as can pos- 
sibly be spared for that purpose. 

While we maintain that we are not the authors or dictators of any of 
the penal laws of this country, or of the punishments inflicted on offenders; 
that we have not held and do not hold any civil office under this government, 
we are willing to submit the question whether the mission as a body, or as 
individuals, are in any way the authors or the blamable cause of the perse- 
cutions which have at different times existed here. ‘ 

We have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servants, 


H. BiInGuam, GaPi Supp; 
LowELuu SMITH, A.S. Cooxxr, 
Levi CHAMBERLAIN, H. O. Knapp, 
Epwin Locks, H. Dimonp. 

To Gro. C. Reap, Esq., Commanding : 


the U. S. East India Squadron, liono- 
lulu Roads, Sandwich Islands. 


No. 2. 
The Missionaries to Commodore Read. 


Honolulu, October 24th, 1839. 
Srr:— On'the 16th instant we had the honor of addressing to you a com- 
munication, in which we respectfully solicited an investigation of our con- 
duct in reference to the charges against us contained in the: Manifesto ad- 
dressed to the Sandwich Island government by the commanding officer of 
the French Frigate l’ Artemise. 

Our object in presenting this petition was to obtain, if possible, a decision of 
the question whether we have lost our American citizenship or forfeited 
the protection of the United States, as implied in the Manifesto above refer- 
edto; or whether we have a right as peaceable citizens of the United States, 
to claim protection against hostilities from any foreign power with which 
our country is on terms of amity, should any such hereafter wage war upon 
this nation.. . 

The investigation of this subject and decision of the question, we still deem 
of great importance, and we would earnestly renew our request for an inves- 
tigation; nay, we beg leave respectfully to claim it as injured Americans; 
that the proceedings may be forwarded to our government and to the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 

Should you already have made arrangements to sail soon, we would ask 
_ the indulgence of having the stay of the squadron prolonged for a few days 

on the ground of, and the reasons for our appeal; unless you are already 
prepared to assure the United States goverment that we are unjustly ac- 
‘cused, and have been unjustly proscribed as the enemies of France. 

For ourselves we know not what is the testimony on which we have been 
proscribed; nor can we for a moment believe there is any which is valid. 

Should it be evident to your mind that there is none, you will do us the fu- 
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vor to inform us im reply to our communications: and if there is any ground 
for the charges brought against us, which can be regarded as valid; you will 
hot fail to perceive that our duty to ourselves and to the society which we 
represent requires that we should urge this subject upon your attention that 
it may receive a thorough investigation, while the squadron still remains at 
this port. 


We have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servants, 


H. Bineuam, G. P. Jupp, 
Levi CHAMBERLAIN, H. O. Knarp, 
A. BisHop, 1 A. 8S. Cooker, 
S. N.iCastiz, L. Smiru. 


To Geo. C. Reap, Esq., Commanding 
the U.S. East India Squadron, Hono- 
Julu Roads, Sandwich Islands. 


ma No 3. 


The Missionaries to the United States Consul. 


Honolulu, Oct 25, 1839. 

Srr:—We have addressed to G. C. Read Esq., commanding the U. S. 
squadron now lying in this port two communications under date of the 16th, 
and 24th inst, copies of which we hand you enclosed for your information, 
requesting that a court ofinquiry may be appointed from officers of the squad- 
ron to investigate our conduct.and ascertain whether we have in any way 
violated our neutrality towards the French nation as American citizens, and 
may properly be treated as the enemies of the F'rench; and we have to request 
that you would use your influence to forward our suit in your official capaci- 
ty, as we feel that, as American citizens, we have a right to demand at the 
hands of our country that justice which her humblest sons may claim. 

When-we reflect that a Frigate was sent to investigate and redress the 
wrongs inflicted on American citizens by the Malays in the island of Suma- 
tra, we feel that the recent proscription entitles us to the privilege of asking 
the detention ofthe squadron, while a full and impartial investigation may take 
place; that our government may be furnished with all the facts and requisite 
information in relation to the proceedings. We feel solemnly bound to urge 
our request for an investigation, not only on ourown account, but for the 
general benefit of our countrymen, of whatever callmg they may be; for, if 
the principle be established by precedent or otherwise, that our proscription 
by the French commander was legal and just, then all security for our lives 
and the lives of our families, our property and oe commercial imterests 


of our country, is at an end. 
We remain, very respectfully, Your Obt. Servts. 


H. Bincuam, S. N. Castux, 

Gerrit P. Jupp, H. Dimonp, 

Levi CHAMBERLAIN, H. O. Knapp, : 
A, 8. Cooxe, LowELu SMITH, , 


To P. A. Brinsmape, Esq., 
United States Consul; 
Honolulu, Sandwich Islands. 


The United States Consul to the King. 


United States Consulate, } 
Sandwich Islands, Oct, 26, 1839. 


Srr:—As the opinion seems to be to some extent entertained that American 
citizens residing in the Sandwich Islands as missionaries under the patronage 
of an Incorporated Institution of the United States, have exerted a controling 
influence upon the framers of the laws of this country, I have very respect- 
fully to inquire, if they have ever had any voice in the passage of laws affect- 
ing the interests of other foreigners, and particularly whether they have ever 
had any thing to do in the measures adopted by your government for the 
prevention of the introduction of the Catholic religion into the country. And 
whether in the treatment which has been shown to any subject of the govern- 
ment of France, they have directly or indirectly recommended the course pur- 
sued by your government, and also whether in the attempts made under your 
authority to suppress the public exercise of the Roman Catholic religion on 
’ the part of your own subjects they have countenanced those attempts. If 
they have in any of these respects controled the action of your government, 
will you be pleased to infrom me very explicitly im what manner and to 
what extent. An early reply will be a favor.: 

With the highest considerations, 
; I have the honor to be, 
Your Majesty’s most obt. servt., 
P. A. BRINSMADE, 
i United States:Consul. 
To His Majesty, Kamenamena IIl., : 
King of the Sandwich Islands. 


No. 5. 
The King to the United States Consul. 


TRANSLATION. 


Kauwila House, siecle Residence ofthe e 
seid King of Hawaii, Oct. 28, 1839. 
"My Respects'to you 

the American Consul, 

I have received your letter asking questions respecting the American mis 
sionaries, supposed by some to regulate the acts of my government under 
me; I, together with the chiefs under me, now clearly declare to you, that 
we do not see any thing in which your questions are applicable to the Ameri- 
can missionaries. From the time the missionaries first arrived, they have 
asked liberty to dwell in these Islands. Communicating instruction i in letters, 
and delivering the word of God has been their business. 

They were hesitatingly permitted to remain by the chiefs of that time, be- 
cause they were said to be about to take away the country. ‘We-exercised 
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forbearance however, and protected all the missionaries, and as they fra- 
quently arrived in this country, we permitted them to remain in this kingdom 
because they asked it, and when we saw the excellence of their labors, then 
some of the chief3 and people turned to them in order to be instructed in 
letters, for those things were in our opinion really true. 

When the Priests of the Romish religion landed at these Islands, they did 
not first make known to us their desire te dwell on the islands, and also 
their business. There was not a clear understanding with this company of 
priests as there was with that; because they landed in the country secretly 


without Kaahumanu’s hearing any thing about their remaining here, 


When the number of the followers of the Romish religion became consi- 
derable, certain Captains of whaleships told Kaahumanu of the evil of this 
way, and thus Captain D.. .informed me of a great destruction in Bri- 
tain in ancient time, and that his ancestors died in that slaughter, and hs 
thought a like work wouldsoon be done here. That was the company who 
informed us ofthe evil ofthe Romish religion, and also a certain French 
man of war, and a certain British man of war approved of what we did. 

Tn as much asI do not know of the American missionaries having had any 
thing to do in my business with my chiefs, I have therefore inquired of them 
the chiefs, and they say. no, in the same manner as I now say, no, to you. 

Some of them however have told me of having known certain things done 
by certain missionaries, viz., what Mr. Bingham said to Kaahumanu, “‘f 
have seen some people made to serve at hard labor on account of their 
having worshiped according to the Romish religion. Whose thought is 
that??? Kaahumanu said to him, “‘Mine.’? Then he that spake to her ob- 
jected quickly, saying, ‘‘It is not proper for you to do thus, for you have no * 
law that will apply.”? When he said that, then Kaahumanu immediately 
replied to him with great strength, ‘he law respecting Idolatry; for their 
worship is like that which we have forsaken.’’ Mr. Clark also, and 
Mr. Chamberlainspoke to Kinau while Kaahumanu was yet alive, and ob- 
jected to said conduct, and afterwards Dr. Judd. And at a certain time Mr. 


Bingham and Mr. Bishop disputed strongly with Kinau on account of the 


wrong Of punishing those of the Romish religion. 

And now in Kekauluohi’s time Mr. Richards disputed strongly with Ke- 
kuanaoa, urging the entire abolition of that thing, and that kindness should 
be bestowed on them, that they might be pleased, giving them also an m- 
structor to teach them the right way; and thus also he said to Kekauluohi 
andto me. j 

And afterwards when Mr. Bingham heard by Mr. Hooperthat certain wo- 
men were confined in irons at the fort he went immediately and made known 
to Kekuanaoa the wickedness of their confinement for that thing, and when 
Kekuanaoa heard it, he immediately sent a man, and afterwards went him- 
self to the fort to set the prisoners free, for their confinement was not by 
order of the chiefs. 

Should it be said by accusers that the American missionaries are the authors, 
of one law of the kingdom, the law respecting the sale of rum, or if not, that 
they have urged it strongly, | would say, a number of Captains of whale 
ships commenced that thing, thousands of my own people supported them, 
and when my chiefs saw that it was a good thing, they requested me to do 
according to the petition of that company, and when I saw that it was real- 
ly an excellent thing, then I chose that as a rule of my kingdom. 


. , ) 
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But that thing which you speak to me of, that they act with us, or over- 


rule our acts, we deny it, it is not so. 
We think that perhaps these are their real crimes: 


Their teaching us knowledge. Their living with us, and sometimes trans- 
lating between us and foreigners. heir not taking the sword into their hand 


and saying to us with power, stop, punish not the worshipers in the Romish 
religion. 


‘But, to stand at variance with, and to confine that company, they jue 
never spoken like that since the time of Kaahumanu {. down to the time that 
the Romish priest was confined on board the Europa. 

I think, perhaps these things are not clear to you; it would perhaps be 
proper, therefore, that the American missionaries should be examined be- 
fore you and Commodore Read, and usalso. 

Thus I have written you with Respect, 
(Signed) KAMEHAMEHA HI. 
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No. 6. 
Commodore Read to the Missionaries. 


States Frigate Columbia, - t 
’ Honolulu Rosai, Oahu, October 28th, 1839. 


GeNTLEMEN:— The receipt of your letters of the 16th and 24th instant, 
is hereby acknowledged. An answer would have been returned at an earli- 
er date had not numerous engagements and pressing business prevented. 

I am deeply grieved to learn that on the late visit of the French Frigate 
V’Artemise the protection which was offered to all other American residents 
at this place, was refused to you on the ground of your being ‘‘enemies of 
France,’’ and that you were considered by her commander as having iden- 
tified yourselves with the native population, and therefore liable to the 
ravages of a war which he contemplated making upon the Box ernment of 
these islands, s 

T am also aware that you are what you announce yourselves to be, ‘‘the 
representatives of an intelligent, respectable and philanthropic chartered 
society in the United States,’ and that as such, and individually as-citizens _ 
of the United States, you are entilled to my protection. But the acts of 
which you complain are of a date which has enabled youto make a repre- 
sentation of them to your government, and I am not of opinion that an in-” 
vestigation such as that you ask for could at this time be effected in a satis- 
factory manner to yourselves or to others who might desire it. 

In the first place, the time I have prescribed for remaining here, does not 
admit of my undertaking such an inguiry. ‘The risk attending my lying 
in these Roads beyond the last’of the present month; the impossibility too 
of obtaining bread, of. which we shall be in want before we can reach ‘South 
America; and the circumstance that nearly all the officers who would be 
required to constitute such a Board, or Court as that you propose, being at 
present employed on cougt-martial duty, are further and serious obstacles 
in the way of my yielding to your wishes, 

If time and other circumstances would permit, a Board or Court might 
be appointed, but the powerto summon witnesses would be wanting, and 
a refusal to atténd would place me in an awkward position. 


Moreover, I think that in the present state of excitement such a coursé 
would be more likely to increase than to allay it; and that though you 
might satisfy your friends at home of the charges being unfounded, you 


- might not be able to accomplish that object here. That you have acted, or 


meant to act by any advice or by any opinions you may have given to the 
government as the “‘enemies of France,’? I cannot believe. It cannot be 
supposed by me that you entertain hostility towards a nation with which 
weare at peace, and towards the subjects of which it is the desire of our 
government and people to cherish a friendship. 


This charge has no doubt grown out of the banishment by the government 
of these islands, of some Roman Catholic Priests, and the prosecution of some 
of the native proselytes to the Roman Catholic religion, measures, of which’ 
you have been considered the advisers. No proof, however, has-been receiv- 
ed by me that you were the authors of these acts, and from information 
received I have every reason to believe that the landing on these Islands of 
clergymen of the Roman catholic faith was opposed by others than those 
of the American mission, or of the country from which the mission comes, 
from a conscientious belief that it would promote the happiness of the 
people to have but one religious creed taught them. 


But admitting that you did exercise the influence which your situation gave 


~ you to prevent other religious deriominations coming here, you did no more 


than counsel, as is natural to man in such cases, 


Some of you were the first missionaties who came hither to teach the 
gospel of the Old and New Testament. You obtaineda favorable reception 
and succeeded in the accomplishment of your object beyond expectation, 
having in a few years converted to the faith you preached, a greater propor- 
tion of the inhabitants than has been effected in any other quarter of the 
globe in the same time. 


In a population of only 100,000 human beings, at which the inhabitants of 
this archipelago is estimated, it was thought that much mischief might grow 
out of a general permission to the clergy of all denominations to teach their 
peculiar tenets. _On this ground, as I learn, the introduction of the Roman 
Catholic religion into these islands was opposed, and not because they hap- 
pened to be natives of France who came to these shores for the same 
purpose. 


If you ask me what steps you are to teke to prove your innocence of 
what you are pleased to cal]l charges, and do away if possible with the 
prejudice which may exist at Honolulu, my answer is, that you have alrea- 
dy informed your government of all the circumstances of the case, and 
that, if our rulers deem an inquiry necessary they will no doubt direct it 
to be made. 


In the mean time, I would recommend the utmost forbearance as the 
best and only mode of disarming your Opponents of any resentments they 
may feel. 


I shal] make it my business to represent to the commander of the Pacific 
Squadron the peculiar situation in which you have been placed, and request 
that he may send a vessel of war to visit you from time to time. I shall 
also make known your apprehensions to my government, and I doubt not 
that every pretection will be afforded you. 
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Accept my best wishes for your future peace and happiness and believe 


me, gentlemen, RS: 
With much respect, your obedient servant, 


? GEO. C. READ, 
Commanding the U. States East India Squadron. 


To Rev. Messrs. H. Bingham, ‘ 
we oe L. Smith, 
oe sx A. Bishop, 
oe L. Chamberlain, 
ae G.; P. Judd, 
H. O. Knapp, 
RS A. 8. Cooke, 
a Edwin Locke, 
Gi H. Dimond, 
ss S. N. Castle. 
No 7. 


The United States Consul to Commodore Read. 


U. States Consulate, 
Sandwich Islands, Oct. 29, 1839. 


Sir:—I have before me a communication from several individuals of the 
American mission at these islands, requesting of me any aid I can furnish 
you towards an investigation of the charges in which they were involved in 
the recent correspondence between an officer of the French navy and the 
authorities of this country. 

It seems to me quite probable that a note of inquiry calling for a specifica- 
tion of charges and the grounds on which.they rest, addressed officially by 
you to the French Consul, would evolve all the information that is desired, 
and put you in possession of all the opinions which induced Capt. Laplace 
to place the missionaries in a position so offensive to them. 

The result of such an inquiry might be of service to our government, as 
well as a satisfaction to yourself; and the fact of such inquiry being made, 
would also serve to show to this community, both natives and foreigners, that 
those who conduct the naval forces sent abroad under the authority and to 
sustain the honor of the United States, are equally watchful for the interests 
of their fellow citizens, whatever may be their avocation, as those who hold 
similar commissions from other powers. 

With every sentiment of respect, 
Iam, Sir, your most obedient servant, 


P. A. BRINSMADE 
To Grorer C. Reap, Esq., 
Comd’ng U.S. East India Squadron. 


No. 8. 


Commodore Read to the U. S. Consul. 


' ' U. Sates Frigate Columbia, 
Honolulu, Oahu, Oct. 28, 1839, 
Srr:—By your letter of the 29th instant received yesterday I am in- 
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formed that you “‘have before you a communication from several individuals 
of the American missionaries at these Islands requesting of you any aid you 
can furnish me towards an investigation ofthe charges in which they were 
involvedin the recent correspondence between an officer of the French 
navy and the authorities of this country.” ‘ 

And you further state that it sems to you “‘quite probable that a note ot 
inquiry, calling for a specification of charges and the grounds on which they 
rest, addressed by me to the French Consul would evolve all the information 
that is desired, and put me in possession of all the opinions which induced 
Capt. Laplace to place the missionaries m a position so offensive to them:?? 

In reply it is my duty to inform you that all'such applications, if deemed 
necessary, should be made by the Consul or by the American missionaries 
themselves, and that I must decline having any thing to do with the French 
Consul at this‘late hour, on the subject. Want oftime, the risk attending 
the lying in these Roads, and the belief that it could answer no useful 
purpose are, if 1 had no other reasons for declinmg, sufficient to deter me 
from entering upon an investigation of charges which have existed froma 
period anterior to the visits of any of our men-of-war at these islands. Three 
weeks have elapsed since my arrival here. If specifications of charges be 
required of the French Consul, why were they not applied for long since? 
Surely the American missionaries did not entertain the belief that I would 
lie in this exposed Roadstead for an indefinite time to inquire into grievances 
which it is out of my power to redress. You know that hadI received the 
provisions sent for to another island, it was my intention to have sailed on 
Wednesday last. And the réasons given in my letter of the 28th instant, 
were, I should thmk, ample to satisfy the American mission that it was 
from necessity, and not for want of inclination, that I declined taking up 
the matter at issue beween their opponents and themselves. 

Every day’s detention in my present position admonishes me the more 
that I should leave this anchorage as soon as possible. And if the schooner 
does not arrive by tomorrow, I shall feel myself obliged to sail without the 
supply of provisions sent for. 

In answering the remarks contained inthe last paragraph of your letter, 
I must observe that however satisfactory such an investigation might be to 
my government and self, I cannot believe that it would change the opinions 
entertained by either friends or enemies. ‘Those who conduct the naval for- 
ces of our government will always feel themselves in duty bound to protect 
the citizens ofthe Unitéd States abroad whatever may be their avocation; 
but lam equally certain that no step could be taken by me that would 
remove long standing and deep rooted prejudice. 

Tf specifications of the charges exhibited against the American missionaries 
by Capt. Laplace can be obtained from-the French Consul, I will deliver 
them to my government, with a suitably earnest request that they may be 
inquired into. ~But if you still desire that I shall remain to prosecute the 
investigation, you must find a harbor into which the ship can go, and lie 
in safety. 3 : 

- Iam, Sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

GEO. C. READ, 
: Commanding U. 8. East India Squadron. 
To P. A. Brinsmade Esq., 
U.S Consul, Oahu, 
Sandwich Islands. 
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The United States Consul to Commodore Read. 


United States Consulate, i 
Sandwich Islands, Oct. 31, 1839. 


Srr:— Yours of present date has this moment been handed to me and I 
hasten to say that I was aware when I addressed you on the 29th inst, of the 
difficulties and embarrassments that might attend an investigation in the form 
suggested by the Am. Missionaries, and I fully appreciate your objections to 
attempt a thorough inquiry, at this late hour, into the circumstances by 
which many of your fellow citizens at these Islands have been exposed to 
insult and outrage. I hope that you, also, will duly estimate the disadvantages 
which would attend any inquiries that might be instituted by me. 

“The opinion which I adopted when the l’Artemise was here remains un- 
changed, that inquiries into the proceedings of Capt. Laplace, so faras Ameri- 
can interests were involved, to be most effective, should be originated at 
Washington; and, with that view, I have transmitted tothe department of 
State, a circumstantial account of those proceedings. In that account will 
be found a general statement made by Capt. Laplace of offenses against his 
government, for which he held certain American citi#ens responsible. The 
parties implicated disclaimed all such responsibility, but owing to the pe- 
culiar state of the community, and the agitating circumstances under which 
the charges originated, they judged it expedient to bring their grievances bé- 
fore their government in the form of a memorial to Congress, in preferenée 
to any protest or remonstrance addressed to Capt. Laplace. Having adopted 
this decision to address their wrongs and petitions to the highest earthly pow- 
er to which they could look, L had supposed that the matter would be left 
for the action,of their goverment. When therefore they desired me to 
further their application to you for an inquiry into the facts connected with 
their relations to this government and to that of France, I believed it to be 
their purpose to put you in possession of such truth as would be useful to the 
government and people of theirnative country, and not their expectation 
that you would take the matter of redressing their wrongs from the hands to 
which they had so gravely committed it. 

If it be impracticable for you to remain in the exposed situation of your 
ship ‘‘to inquire into grievances which it is out of your power to redress,”? it 
would ‘‘a fortiori’’ be inexpedient for me to pursue such an inquiry, for with 
yourself, ‘‘I am equally certain that no step could be taken by me that 
would remove long standing and deep rooted prejudice.”’ 

In my view, however, the removal of prejudice, the vindication of per- 
sonal character or the effacing ofany stigma that may have attached to pro- 
fessional avocation however desirable or gratifying it might be to all parties, 
neither you or myself can be called upon officially to undertake:—But when it 
is represented that essential interests are jeopardized and rights guaranteed 
by the highest powers of our government are invaded, and even the proud 
claim to American citizenship is denied, responsibility becomes serious, and 
indispensable, except it be obviated by uncontrolable necessity, and such a 
necessity seems by your statements, plainly to Aist in your case. [hope 
however that every attention that may be due from our government to the 
individuals who have represented their injuries to you, will be promptly af- 
forded; and that you will not only urge the subject upon the regards of the 
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department to which your official correspondence is addressed, but that you 
will also strongly present to the Commander of our naval Shcos on the Pa- 
cific station the need ofthe protection and countenance of a frequent visit of 
a ship of war at these islands. 

You have hadopportunity to learn much of the great and rapidly increas- 
ing value of American interest here, and in the view 7 hick you are pleased 
to take of the recent events that have transpired among us, it must be per- 
fectly preceptible how liable all these interests are at every moment, to be 
put in imminent peril if not sacrificed. 

I feel inexpressibly happy in view of the favorable termination of our 
long standing difficulties and misunderstandings between foreign residents 
and this government which has been effected by your persevering kindness and 
address; and I hope that the assurance may be gratifying to you that you 
will leave our community in apparently a better mood of feeling than has 
existed for several years. 

‘Those of your fellow-citizens, whose object of living on these shores js ra- 
ther to impart than acquire, will probably feel encouraged by the very friend- 
ly recognition and countenance you have afforded them; and I trust will be 
benefited by your counsels. I feel it due to them, in consideration of the 
peculiar relation in which they stand to this people, and in view of the cor- 
respondence which you have had with them, to enclose to youa copy of a 
letter recently received from His Majesty, in reply to inquiries I felt it neces- 
sary, for my own information and that of my government, to make. a 

ms Be pleased, Sir, to accept the assurances of the sentiments of 

Respect and esteem, with which I remain, very truly, 
Your most obedient servant, 


| VEN BRINSMADE. 
To Gro. C. Reap, a - 


Commanding the U. 8. E. I. Squadron. 


No. 10. 
The United States Consul to the Missionaries. 


United States Consulate, i 
Sandwich Islands, Oct. 31, 1839. 

GENTLEMEN:— Your communication of the 26th instant, has been receiv- 
ed. Sosoon as Commodore Read had disposed of engagements that were 
then occupying his time, I addressed him formally on the subject to which 
you solicited my attention; and that you may have the earliest and circum- 
stantial information in regard to his views, [ herewith transmit to youa copy 
of the correspondence had with him. By ify second letter you will learn my 
views in respect to the Bigpsety of agitating further the matter on which 
you feel aggrieved. 

It seems due to the government whose protection you claim, that you 
should have unhesitating confidence in its wisdom, and that you should wait 
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patiently for its action upon a case in which it is understood you have serious- 
ty called for its mterposition, 

I remain, Gentlemen, very respectfully, 


Your most.Obt. Servt., : 
P. A. BRINSMADE. 


To Messrs. H. Bingham, 
Gerrit P. Judd, 
Levi Chamberlain, 
Amos 8. Cooke, 
S. N. Castle, 
Henry Dimond, 
Horton O. Knapp, 
L. Smith. 


No. Ill. 
The Missionaries to Commodore Read. 


: Honolulu, November 1, 1839. 

Sr1r:— Your communication of the 28th ult., was received on the after. 
noon of the 29th. As it seemed to require no answer, we have thus long de- 
layed the acknowledgment of its receipt; and we will only say im relation 
to it, that we regret you find yourself unable at this time to institute a court 
of inquiry, and prosecute that investigation into the validity of the charges 
brought against the Mission, which we so much desire, and which we think 
the cause of truth demands. 

It gives us pleasure to embrace this opportunity to bear testimony to the 
kindness and urbanity which have uniformly marked your intercourse, & that 
ofCapt. Wyman, and the officers of the squadron under your command, with 
us; and it is our ardent desire that whefever the stars and stripes of our Union 
are unfurled — whether upon the sea or upon the land, whether amongst sav- 
age, barbarous, or civilized nations — the blessings of peace may be enjoyed, 
and similar testimony be justly awarded to the deportment of her highly fa- 
vored sons. We regret not only on our own account that causes beyond your 
control impel you to hasten your departure, but because of the salutary in- 
fluence which we have reason to believe a more prolonged stay would exert 
upon the government and native population of these islands. 

Allow us, in bidding you farewell, to tender you our best wishes for your 
prosperity; and our prayer in your behalfis,that by the blessing of Him who 
rules the raging flood, and can say to the angry sea, ‘“‘Peace, be still,’’ and 
be obeyed, you and those who sail with you, may be safely wafted over the 
bosom of the deep, to the shores of our own beloved country; that you may 
be fitted and prepared, not only for the enjoyment of the happiness of the 
hife that now is, but of that whichis to come. 

With sentiments of high consideration, we have the 
Honor to subscribe ourselves, very respectfully, 
Your fellow-citizens, and obedient servants, 


H. Bineuam,. Samuet N. Casrunr, 
L. Smiru, Levi CHAMBERLAIN, 
Gerrit P. Jupnv, Amos 8. Cooxr, 
Henry Dimonp, Horton O. Knapp. 


To Gro. C. Ruan, Esq., Commanding 
the U.S. East India Squadron, {fono- 
lulu Roads, Sandwich Islands, 5 


We are unauthorized by the gentlemen who ordered 
the publication of the article and correspondence, to 
make any comments; and shall therefore refrain from 
doing so, although some remarks seem necessary to a 
clear understanding of the views therein expressed. 
It seems proper to add a few words of explanation, 
which we do upon outown responsibility; and first, in 
the Commodore’s letter to the Consul. He says, “If 
the specifications of charges be required of the French 
Consul, why were they not applied for long since.” 
The answer is; The mission supposed that the prop- 
er source from which those inquiries should origin- 
ate would be the court appointed to investigate, and 
it will be seen by the correspondence that an applica- 
tion for the institution of such a court was made on 
the 16th, and renewed on the 24th. Second; he 
speaks of the reasons given in his letter of the 28th 
to the mission as being ample for not entering into 
the inquiry. Said letter was not received until the — 
29th, and as the letter of the mission to the Consul 
requesting him to further their application, was of an 
earlier date, it will be seen that those reasons, what- 
ever they were, could not be appreciated by the mis- 
sion, as they were unknown tothem. Third, the let- 
ter of the Consul to the mission, inclosing copies of 
the correspondence, was not received until some days 
subsequent to date, hence the reason why some points 
in the communication of the Commodore to the Con- 
sul were not noticed in their letter to him, (the Com- 
modore,) of Noy. 2nd, as they would seem to require 
to be, being supposed by the date of the Consul’s 
communication inclosing the correspondence, to bein 
possession of the mission while they were not; and 
fourth, it may be inferred from a remark in the Con- 
sul’s letter to the missionaries that they sought an 
investigation with an earnestness which amounted to 
impatience. He doubtless did not intend to convey 
this idea. The public will judge from the documents 
with what degree of urgency the missionaries pressed 
their case. They desired the investigation, suppos- 
ing it to be the best time, and that a properly author- 
ized person was on the ground to prosecute it. They 
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are not aware of feeling any pig of impatience on 
the subject. 

The intercourse of the commander and officers of 
the squadron with the various members of the mis- 
sion present at Honolulu, during its stay, was of the 
most agreeable and friendly kind, as will be seen by | 
letter No. 11. S. N. Castie. 


ADDRESS. 


Fevtiow Crrizens : 

The Lectures and Discussions on the subject of Temper- 
ance, with which our city has been favored during the recent 
session of the Temperance Conference, have left a more than 
ordinary impression on the public mind. The conviction 
has gone home to the bosoms of all classes, that a solemn 
responsibility rests upoff them to separate themselves, and by 
all proper means to persuade others to separate themselves 
from all participation in the sale or use of intoxicating 
liquors. 


In the course of this Conference, several resolutions were 
adopted, among which is the following, viz: 


“Resolved, That, as friends of Temperance, we will make one more strong and 
benevolent appeal to those engaged in the traffic, entreating them as friends, 
neighbors, brothers and fellow citizens, to abandon a traffic which has so long 
spread poverty, wretchedness and crime in all their forms over the community.” 


Subsequently to the Conference, at a Citizens’ Temper- 
ance Meeting, the undersigned were appointed a Committee 
to carry this resolution into effect, and they would now 
present it to your serious and candid consideration. 


The language and the spirit of this resolution are in har- 
mony with the entire proceedings of the Conference on 
Temperance. The public will, with one voice, bear witness, 
that moderation and philanthropy have breathed throughout 
these lectures and discussions on the part of the advocates 
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of Temperance, and that the platform was offered without 
any restraint, to such as might choose to defend the traffic in 
intoxicating liquors. The result of these meetings is also 
well known to the public. Under the influence of sound 
argument and fair persuasion, the vast congregations that 
attended, including witkout doubt a very large proportion of 
those who had been previously in, at least, the moderate use 
of some intoxicating liquor, voted their approbation of the 
Temperance argument without a single openly dissenting 
voice. 


Supported by these facts, the Committee beg leave to call 
your attention, first, to the leading doctrines of the Temper- 
ance reform, in favor of which the voice of this community 
has expressed itself with such singular unanimity. These 
are implied in one of the resolutions, which, after discussion, 
was adopted. ‘This resolution is as a sgcithe Viz : 

“That in view of the light which has been shed et upon the nature and effects of the 


intoxicating drinks now in common use, this community can no longer regard the 
traffic in these articles in any other aspect than as animmorality. 


It would not be within the scope of our present duty 
to present to you any formal argument in support of the 
principles involved in this resolution; and yet it would be 
presumptuous in us to expect you to yield to our appeal with- 
out our assigning some sound reasons why we should expect 
you todo so. We will, therefore, as briefly as possible, lay 
before you the truths and facts by which our own minds have 
been convinced of the soundness of this. position. The 
truths on which it is founded, and which are now conceded 


as proved by. philosophical analysis, and by actual experience 
and observation, are as follow, viz: 


1, That the basis of all these intoxicating drinks is ‘Alcohol. 


2. That Alcohol being the result of the fermentation of 
vegetable matter, produces the same effects, in proportion to 


the quantity used, whether taken in wine and other fermented 
liquors, or in distilled spirits. 
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3. That, besides Alcohol, many other poisonous ingredi- 
ents are employed in the manufacture of intoxicating liquors. 


4. That the use of these liquors, as a beverage in health, 
is attended with noxious and fatal effects—in common with 
those of all other poisons. 


5. That the use of intoxicating Urinks tends to generate 
disease in the human system, which nothing but total absti- 
nence can prevent from becoming fatal. 


6. That the occasional and moderate use of these liquors 
lays the foundation of this disease. 


7. That the habit of drinking, when formed, triumphs 
over the resistance of the strongest powers of mind, perverts 
the most amiable and benevolent dispositions, and prostrates 
the most elevated principles of morality and religion. 


8. That the use of intoxicating drinks has already laid 
waste some of the fairest portions of society,—by carrying to 
a premature grave multitudes of promising youth; by the 
prodigal squandering of many a hard earned inheritance,— 
and by spreading the foul corruption of all the vices and 
crimes that are the natural offspring of intemperance. 


9. That this habit has proved no less ruinous to the inde- 
pendence and comfort of the laboring classes; and that, by 
impairing their physical strength, corrupting their morals, and 
scattering their honest earnings, it is undermining the very 
foundation on which the pillars of the social fabric rest. 


10. That the friends of temperance are themselves sufferers 
to a fearful extent by this devastation of the welfare of the 
community. 


11. That the sale of intoxicating liquors, as a common arti- 
cle of traffic, and the common use of them in society. is 
holding out a public and constant temptation to those who 
desire and strive to be temperate, as well as a snare to their 
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children and dependents, by which they may be unconsciously 
led on to their ruin. 


12. That the open sale of intoxicating liquors, after this 
practice has been pronounced by a sound public opinion to be 
immoral, has a tendency to weaken one of the most powerful 
restraints of social vice, and thereby endangers the public 
virtue. 

Such are the axioms, fellow citizens, which the friends of 
the temperance reform consider as now settled in the public 
mind, and which have been impressed upon the conviction of 
this community by the force of legitimate reason and calm 
persuasion. 

And now, before we proceed further, we beg you not to mis- 
understand our motives in spreading these unpleasant truths 
before you. We do not mean to wound your feelings, or to 
offend your pride, by imputing to you a wilful and intentional 
perpetration of all this wrong, by your continuing to traffic in 
intoxicating liquors. If we thought you capable of so much 
baseness, we should never have made the attempt to move you 
by reason or persuasion. But it is, on the contrary, because 
we feel compelled, in the judgment of charity, to believe you 
are pursuing this course unconscious and incredulous of the 
wrong, that we present to you truths and facts that are-cal- 
culated to change your opinions and lead you to see this sub- 
ject ina new light. It was by this process that our own opinions 
became what they are : by the discovery of new truths, and by 
having our prejudices and errors dispelled before them. Hence 
we bring before your minds what has convinced ours ; and we 
hope by these means to see you coming to the same conclusions 
and joining heartily with us in the attempt to emancipate an 
enslaved and suffering portion of our fellow creatures. 


Fellow citizens, you cannot now mistake the reasons and 
motives which govern us in making this appeal to you. Influ- 
enced by no feelings of hostility toward you, and having no 
disposition to lord it over your consciences, or to trample upon 
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your independent rights, we address ourselves to your reason 
and humanity. We lay before you in the spirit of kindness and 
benevolence, the calm results of our own observation and ex- 
perience respecting the nature and effects of intoxicating 
liquors. We believe the community to be suffering by the 
sale and use of these articles, under the most fearful and fatal 
scourge that has ever afflicted the human family. 


The time was, when all the horrid effects of intemperance 
were felt as severely, and seen as plainly as now, while the 
cause was undiscovered. The health, happiness, virtue, pro- 
perty and life of thousands were annually sacrificed by the 
unseen destroyer. Persons of all classes, and of both sexes, 
were in the daily use of these drinks without a suspicion of 
their deadly nature ; and they were articles of open and hon- 
orable traffic, because public opinion classed them among the 
innocent luxuries, and even the common necessaries of life. 


That age of ignorance has gone by. Philosophy searched 
for the cause of these wide-spread evils, and chemical analysis 
detected it in the poison—Alcohol. The discovery was con- 
firmed by universal observation. Then thousands stepped forth 
as the open advocates of temperance, and as examples of total 
abstinence from the use of distilled liquors. A further dis- 
covery was then made. Wine and other fermented liquors 
were proved to contain the same poisonous ingredient, Alco- 
hol, besides other noxious substances that were used in 
their manufacture. And now the example set by the noble 
band of Washingtonians, is being followed by immense masses 
in the various classes of society, from the highest to the 
lowest, in a total abstinence from every intoxicating drink. 


And now these vast united multitudes, awake to the enor- 
mous evils in which they themselves were but recently 
involved,—with memories keenly alive to the untold wretch- 
edness they have seen entailed upon their dearest relatives 
and friends, and with hearts big with gratitude to God for 
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opening their eyes to see, and giving them strength to break 
away from the grasp of the destroyer,—are making their per- 
suasive appeals to other suffering victims of his power, with 
fervent desire that they also may become free. 


Hence we address ourselves to those who still openly traf- 
fic in intoxicating liquors. As we pass along the streets of 
our city, we see these articles conspicuously advertised. We 
are thus informed where we may purchase, should our own 
good resolutions falter, the means of falling or relapsing into 
ruin. We behold the temptation spread also before the eyes 
of our children, our dependents, and our friends. But, 
while our anxiety is awakened for those who are nearest to 
us, our sympathies do not stop here. We reflect on what 
we know must be, sooner or later, the poverty and wretch- 
edness, and ruin in the families of those who are already the 
infatuated victims of the sale and use of these poisonous 
drinks. We read in their future history the tales of woe 
which are now the past history of others. We think of the 
prisons and almshouses for which new victims are in training ; 
the desolate firesides,—worse than those of the widow and 
the orphan,—which are yet to be multiplied; the premature 
and horrid death-scenes which are yet to be enacted; and 
more than all, the promising children who are to be cast out 
upon society with the drunkard’s inheritance,—ignorance— 
poverty—and corrupted morals. All these most certain and 
inevitable consequences of the traffic in intoxicating liquors 
rise up to our view, and constrain us to put the question, 
with anxious and agonized feelings, to the trafficker in these 
articles,—will you go on, and with open eyes, make all this a 
horrid reality ? 


This question is one that deserves and will claim the atten- 
tion of those who are engaged in the traffic in this city. 
They will discover, and they cannot but respect, the feelings 
that are excited among the friends of temperance by seeing 
this constant and open exposure of intoxicating liquors before 
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the eyes of the community. They will understand that we 
feel ourselves deeply aggrieved by it; and that we cannot 
fail to trace up all the ruinous effects of the use of these 
articles, which are before our eyes by day and by night, to 
the public sale of them as a leading cause. 


What will be the issue of these reflections time alone can 
unfold. About their final issue, we do not entertain a seri- 
ous doubt. We believe the eventual result of this reform 
will be favorable, because it is founded on considerations of 
reason and humanity. We have this confidence also, because 
we perceive its course to be steadily progressing onward. 
Multitudes have already abandoned the traffic, who were 
once as determined to pursue it as any arenow. Many others 
are now seriously pondering the question of duty. Some of 
these will abandon the traffic, cost what it may. Others are 
faltering on the score of interest. And others still are 
secretly eager to escape from it, and only wait to see what 
others will do. These things are now in progress. 

We are not insensible to the trials and sacrifices of the 
conscientious men who will eventually abandon the traffic; 
and we invoke a fervent blessing on their struggles, that they 
may speedily issue in their complete emancipation. But we 
suffer the most painful anxiety in behalf of those who shall 
quench the light now shed upon their pathway, resist the 
persuasions of reason and conscience, and cast defiance upon 
public opinion, and persist in the trade until they will be 
compelled to abandon it for want of patronage. Happy will 
it be for those dealers, who shall abandon it while renuncia- 
tion will be hailed as the act of an honorable, conscientious 
and humane heart. And sad will be the retribution of pub- 
lic sentiment upon those who hold out against every higher 
motive, and never yield until pecuniary interest compels it! 

Fellow citizens! our duty towards you in this matter is 
now discharged. We have endeavored to carry out the pur- 
poses of this resolution in the spirit of benevolence which it 
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breathes, and in the faithfulness which duty demands. Should 
we have failed to convince you, and, much more, should we 
have awakened any feelings of hostility towards the sacred 
cause of temperance, we shall most deeply regret it. But 
we have suffered from the effects of this traffic in silence, 
until silence has ceased to bea virtue. Our duty to God, to 
our country, to our families, to ourselves, and to the afflicted 
cause of humanity, has constrained us to speak out before 
the world. Whether our fellow men will bear or forbear, 
we must continue to bear our testimony against this terrific 
scourge of man, and await with patient expectation, the com- 
ing day when the universal public voice shall remand all alco- 
holic liquors to their natural and appropriate sphere,—the 
prescription of the physician and the shelves of the apothe- 
cary. And when that day shall have come, no classes of our 
citizens will hail it with more gladness than those who now 
make it an appendage of their cellar, their counter or their 
sideboard, and none will more thankfully commemorate it as 
one of the chief Jubilees of Human Independence. 

JOHN WEST, 

EDWARD KENT, 

S. L. POMROY, 

JOSIAH DEANE, 

A. DRUMMOND, 

HENRY CALL, 

FREDERIC H. HEDGE. 

BENJAMIN SWETT, 

CHARLES K. MILLER. 

NATHAN B. WIGGIN. 

ISAIAH STETSON. 

Bancor, February 3d, 1848. 
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REPORT. 


Tue Committee, appointed at the last meeting of the General 
Association of Massachusetts to report at this meeting ‘‘on 
Popery,”’ beg leave to present to this Ecclesiastical Body 
the following 


REPORT. 


The great Head of the Church, who is ‘the Truth,” has 
in an especial manner intrusted the interests of truth on the 
earth to the ministers of the gospel. ‘They are to proclaim the 
glad tidings in the ears of their fellow men. ‘They are to teach 
all nations. ‘They are to ‘contend earnestly for the faith, 
once delivered to the saints.”? With all dangerous and fatal 
errors, ruinous to the human soul, they are to wage an intermi- 
nable war, — though the weapons of their warfare are not flesh- 
ly and physical, but moral and spiritual. 

In all past ages of this world’s history there has been a 
contest between truth and error, right and wrong, holiness and 
sin ; between the asserters of human rights and the despotism, 
which would hush all the breathings for freedom. This mighty 
struggle between good and evil is still going on: in many a 
field the battle is still raging. 

When, therefore, the associated Congregational Ministers of 
this Commonwealth are convened,— not as a General Council 
with authority to establish articles of faith, not asa judicatory or 
an ecclesiastical court, to hear appeals and to settle questions of 
discipline, which belong exclusively to individual churches,— but 
as a body of public teachers to confer together on the interests 
of truth and the welfare of Zion, — it is not to be supposed, that 
they will overlook the most pernicious and alarming error of 
the present day. It is not to be wondered at, that they should 
take into consideration the subject of ‘‘ Popery ;”? and in 
regard to it should express their opinion and impart advice. 

In the judgment of your Committee, since the memorable re- 
formation by Luther, when the chains of superstition and ecclesi- 
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astical tyranny, which had been worn for ages, were thrown off, 
there has been no period, which more than the present has seemed 
to require, that the character, and the claims, and the perils of 
Popery should be considered by the Protestant churches, and es- 
pecially by the ministers of the gospel, the heaven-appointed 
teachers of mankind. And as in our own country new and most 
vigorous efforts are made to propagate the absurdities and the fatal 
errors, and to impose the servitude of the Catholic system, it 
would ill become the ministers, —the sons of the Pilgrims of 
New England, who fled from a much more tolerable tyranny ,— 
to be unwatchful at this moment of danger. 

As a body of Christian teachers and pastors, it is plainly the 
duty of the ministers of this Association to derive the great 
truths and the established principles of their faith from the word 
of God, and to communicate them to others with a sincere, 
ardent, and unquenchable zeal. It is not for them to cherish 
an undiscerning charity, which is blind to the difference be- 
tween truth and error, — for they are the lights of the world,— 
the conservators of the purity of the Christian doctrine, the 
preachers of revealed truth, the heralds of the cross. 

Let us survey, then, in the first place, in reference to the 
general subject before us, some of the principles of faith, which 
the ministers of this Association have drawn from the fountains 
of inspired truth. 

Paul, in his second epistle to the Thessalonians, predicts and 
describes an ‘* Apostasy ”’ or ¢ falling away,’ which should be 
disclosed in the church, — ‘‘ that Man of Sin, the Son of Per- 
dition, who opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is 
called God, or that is worshipped, so that he as God,’’ — or 
as a god, —‘‘sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself 
that he is God,”’ or exhibiting himself as a god. 

As careful readers of the Scriptures we are persuaded beyond 
a doubt, that here is described the Popish Apostasy. We see 
the proof of our application of the apostolic prediction in the 
whole history of Popery. And what other Man of Sin has 
ever sprung up in the church of Christ, which answers to the 
description? Has not the Pope, sitting in ‘¢the temple of 
God,” or in the church, exalted himself above all kings and 
princes, who are sometimes in the Scriptures call gods? Has 
he not put his foot upon the neck of monarchs, and claimed 
the right of discrowning and dethroning those, who would not 
submit to his authority? Has he not set himself above the 
Lord Jesus Christ himself in the church, by corrupting his 
doctrine, by imposing upon the consciences of men false- 
hoods for truths, by introducing new mediators and new 
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methods of forgiveness and salvation in contradiction to the 
gospel? Has he not exalted himself as a god on the earth, not 
only by the titles, which he has assumed, — such as the follow- 
ing 5 ‘* our Lord God the Pope ; another God upon earth ; king 
of kings and lord of lords ;”?* but also by acting upon these 
claims, and attempting to dispose of the kingdoms of this world 
at his pleasure ? 

If we attend to the further description of this Apostasy in 
the same Epistle, do we not again see the plain, undoubted 
application of it to the Pope and church of Rome? The 
apostle speaks of ‘‘ that Wicked ”’ or that lawless one, ‘* whose 
coming is after the working of Satan, with all power, and signs, 
and lying wonders, and with all deceivableness of unrighteous- 
ness in them that perish ; because they received not the love 
of the truth, that they might be saved.”? Who can enumerate 
the pretended miracles and wonders of falsehood, which have 
been set forth for centuries past, and which are set forth at the 
present day, as the distinctive marks of the alleged true church, 
the false church of Rome? How many millions have been 
thus deluded, and deluded through their own wickedness, ‘‘ to 
believe a lie?”? By whom but by this apostate church was in- 
vented the great and astonishing falsehood of the daily conversion 
of a piece of bread into the real body of the Lord Jesus Christ ? 
And, as a consequence, has there not been introduced, through- 
out the whole extent of this church, the worship of a piece of 
bread ? And is not this worship, together with the worship of 
the Virgin Mary, and numerous saints, a more shocking idola- 
try, and more abominable in the sight of God, than the 
besotted idolatry of the pagans, inasmuch as it is a new idolatry 
under the light of the gospel, introduced into and corrupting the 
church, and pretending to be founded upon the divine word ? 
Is it not idolatry to worship what is called the host, the victim ? 
Ts it not idolatry also to bow down before a picture or a carved 
image of, the Savior, and of his mother, and of some real or 
imaginary saint? Is it not idolatry to bow down before a 
cross of stone or wood? And has not all this idolatry been 
forced upon the world by the sword and the faggot ; by horrible 
tortures of men of conscience and piety ; and by the shedding 
of the blood of the saints ? 

The same Apostasy we find described by the apostle Paul 
in his epistle to Timothy, as ‘‘ departing from the faith and 
giving heed to seducing spirits and doctrines of devils,” or doc- 
trines concerning demons; and as ‘‘ forbidding to marry and 
commanding to abstain from meats, which God hath created to 
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be received with thanksgiving of them, which believe and know 
the truth.” 

With what distinctness and accuracy is the corrupt and 
apostate church of Rome here described, — for it enjoins the 
worship of a multitude of dead men and angels, answering 
to the demons of the pagans, regarded as mediators and inter- 
cessors with God? ‘* Nay,” in the language of bishop Newton, 
‘*the very same temples, the very same images, the very same 
altars, which once were consecrated to Jupiter and the other 
demons, are now re-consecrated to the Virgin Mary and 
other saints. The very same titles and inscriptions are ascribed 
to both ; the very same prodigies and miracles are related of 
these as of those. In short, the whole almost of paganism is 
converted and applied to popery ; the one is manifestly formed 
upon the same plan and principles as the other.” 

There has been set up a host of new divinities in the place of 
those, which were worshipped by ancient Rome. ‘The idola- 
try is the same ; the form and the name being changed. In- 
stead of the old tutelar gods, superintending certain regions or 
provinces, there are now tutelar saints, answering the same pur- 
pose ;—as St. George for England, St. Andrew for Scotland, 
St. Patrick for Ireland, St. James for Spain, St. Michael for 
France, St. Mark for Venice, St. Ambrose for Milan, St. 
Dionys for Paris, and St. Peter and St. Paul, instead of 
Romulus and Remus, for Rome. 

Instead of ancient rural deities, the church of Rome has 
new ones; as St. Wendelin for shepherds, St. Anthony for 
swineherds, St. John for lambs, and St. Hubert for hunts- 
men. 

Instead of Apollo and Esculapius, the Catholics have an 
abundance of saints for particular diseases ; as St. Roch for 
the plague, St. Clare for sore eyes, St. Genoa for the gout, 
St. Petronella for agues, and St. Eutrope for the dropsy. 

Almost every trade is endowed with a saint; as St. Luke 
for painters, St. Nicolas for mariners, St. Crispin for shoe- 
makers, St. Stephen for weavers, and St. Goodman for tail- 
ors. 

And these are not idle designations; but the particular saints 
are or have been called upon for aid, according to the exigen- 
cies of the worshipper. 

The Virgin Mary is indeed chiefly honored ; and as Venus 
had various names, as Idalia, Cnidia, Paphia, and others, from 
the places where she was worshipped ; so the Virgin Mary is 
called for the same reason our Lady of Loretto, our Lady of 
Carmel, our Lady of the Woods. 
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So also in the erection of altars to the saints, and setting 
their statues upon them, there is a close imitation of the an- 
cient idolatry. The burning of incense before the saints is 
also imitated from paganism. 

In authorized Catholic books, we may find offices or forms 
of worship of the Virgin Mary, occupying many pages. ‘The 
psalms of David are taken and applied in the service, and 
she is addressed as ‘‘the Mother of God, the Queen of 
Heaven, the Mistress of Angels, the Mother of Grace and 
Mercy.” 

The further characteristics of this apostasy are, ‘‘ the pro- 
hibition of marriage,’”? and the required ‘‘ abstinence from 
meats,’? which God created to be received with thanks- 
giving. And who does not know, that all the innumerable 
priests, monks, and nuns of the church of Rome, scattered 
over the world, are forbidden to marry, in consequence of which 
the most shocking depravity of manners has pervaded the 
Roman establishment ? And who does not know also, that 
frequent fasts are enjoined on all the adherents of Rome, and 
that, on certain days, flesh meat is interdicted, in contradiction 
to the express permission and donation of God, who said, — 
“¢ Every moving thing, that liveth, shall be meat for you ; even 
as the green herb have I given you all things.” 

We entertain not the least doubt, that Popery is in these 
passages of Scripture intended and explicitly described. 

Rome we regard as ‘‘the mighty city,’’ described in the 
Apocalypse, which traffics in all things with ‘‘ the merchants of 
the earth ;’’ in heaven and hell, in truth and Christ, in sins and 
the souls of men; impoverishing kingdoms, and gathering to 
herself the wealth of nations by means of masses, indulgences, 
and pardons, of first-fruits and tithes, and innumerable contri- 
vances of extortion. Nor can we doubt, that the apostate 
church is also described as ‘‘ Babylon the great, the woman 
drunk with the blood of the saints, and with the blood of the 
martyrs of Jesus.” 

The characteristics of Popery, as delineated in holy Scrip- 
ture, and demonstrated by ecclesiastical history, are an IpoLa- 
TRY most obvious and flagrant ; a proud Desporism over the 
church of Christ, and over the conscience and the dearest 
rights of men; a greedy CovETOUSNESS, aiming in every pos- 
sible way to gather to itself the wealth of the world; a fierce, 
ravening spirit of Persecution, which is stained with the 
blood of hundreds of thousands of the righteous ; and a wicked 
Apostasy, most dishonorable to God, and bringing perdition 
on the souls of men. 
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We agree, then, with Luther and the English reformers, in 
regarding the Romish church as ‘ antichrist,” or the corrupt 
power, which has risen up in the church in opposition to 
Christ. 

If such are our views of the teaching of the divine word ; 
if such is our faith ; such the established principles of our 
belief ; then how will it be possible for us to be restrained 
by a groundless charity, or by a pusillanimous fear of reproach, 
from communicating the truth on these points to those, whom 
we are commissioned to instruct in the things pertaining to the 
Kingdom of God? Should we not say to them—as we think 
of the overthrow of Babylon — should we not repeat the ex- 
hortation — ‘+ Come out of her, my people, that ye be not 
partakers of her sins, and that ye receive not of her plagues. 
For her sins have reached unto heaven, and God hath remem- 
bered her iniquities.”’ 

Besides, at the present day, there is a growing danger, that 
the persecuting arm of the apostate church, — which has been 
weakened ever since the reformation by Luther, — will be 
invigorated, and will again send the sword and the faggot, 
where they have long been unknown. Even we, in this distant 
part of the world, are not removed from all peril. There is a 
mighty effort, now making here, to gain power: and that 
power, if gained, we may well be persuaded from the history 
of the past, will not fail to be employed for the suppression 
of the truth, even by the martyrdom of them, who love and 
obey it. 

It is, then, the duty of the ministers of the gospel to en- 
lighten their people on these subjects, and to arouse them to a 
watchful guardianship of their rights. Who else should sound 
the alarm? Who else should utter the words of warning ? 

The adherents of Popery are not without learned and able 
defenders of their system of impiety and blasphemy ; nor 
should the teachers of the truth be ignorant of their arguments 
and their arts of delusion.* 

It is the boast of the followers of Rome, that they belong to 


* For an exhibition and defence of Popery the inquirer is referred to the 
Decrees of the Council of Trent; Bossuet’s Exposition of the Catholic 
Doctrine, and his History of the Variations, &c.; Gother’s Papist Misrep- 
resented ; Dr. John Milner’s End of Controversy ; and Dr. Moehler’s Sym- 
bolism, 

On the Protestantside, to Stillingfleet’s works; Chillingworth’s; Tillot- 
son’s Sermons; Newton on the Prophecies; Blanco White’s Letters from 
Spain, and his Evidence against Rome; Malan’s Inquiry ; Whately’s 
Errors of Romanism; and Spring’s Rule of Faith. On the presence of 
Christ in the Supper, see Prof. Stuart in Bibliotheca Sacra, 1844. 
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‘*the one holy, catholic, apostolic church,” or that their 
church has the four essential marks of ‘* Unity, Sanctity, Cath- 
olicity, and A postolicity,’? —as they choose to express them- 
selves, — illustrated in every age, and even at the present day 
by conspicuous and eminent ‘* Miracles.” 

As to the Untry of the Catholic church, it is utterly dis- 
proved by ecclesiastical history ; for the Catholic doctrine 
has grown up by degrees ; it has varied from age to age, and in 
every age fierce, conflicting opinions have existed ; the wor- 
ship has been modified and changed from period to period ; 
and the governmené has been variable, — now exercised by 
rival and hostile popes,— now encroaching more and now 
less upon the authority of princes. Without doubt there is a 
degree of unity in the tyrannical power established at Rome, 
and stretching its arms over the whole Catholic world, —re- 
pressing the freedom of thought, enchaining the conscience, 
and controlling the purse. But the blessed Oneness of the 
gospel is a very different thing, as expressed by the prayer of 
Christ for his disciples ; ‘‘ neither pray I for these alone, but 
for them also, who shall believe on me through their word ; 
that they all may be one; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in 
thee, that they also may be one in us ; that the world may be- 
lieve that thou hast sent me.’? It is a common faith in. the 
crucified Son of God and a spirit of love, and not a spirit of 
hatred and persecution, which essentially constitute the unity 
of the church. 

As for the Sanctitry of the Roman church, —in vain do 
we look for the fruits of holiness among popes, many of whom, 
in successive ages, even by the acknowledgment of Catholics, 
have been ‘‘monsters of wickedness ;’’? among cardinals and 
bishops of notoriously profligate and shameless lives; or among 
the uninstructed and deluded people, who read not the Bible, 
who find the confessional a convenient soother of a disturbed 
conscience, and who substitute external rites in the place of 

ure and heavenly affections, and benevolent and holy deeds. 

As to the Caruoxicity of the Romish’church, the claim 
amounts only to this, that it is, in accordance with the im- 

ort of the word, a universal church ; it is a boast merely 
of having the greatest numbers. If this be true, it proves 
nothing. It is true in regard to some countries, but in other 
countries, the Catholics or Universals are in a small minority. 
If it should be said, that this church is spread through the 
whole world ; the same may be said of Protestantism, which 
triumphs in the most enlightened countries of Europe, which 
vastly predominates in the United States, and which prevails, 
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rather than Popery, in various points of Africa, and Asia, 
and in the isles of the sea. And this is the religion, which is 
destined, as we believe, ere long, to be truly universal in the 
earth. 

ApostToticity is the last of the four distinctive marks of 
the Catholic church ; and it means, that the Pope and Roman 
bishops are the successors of the apostles, inheriting all 
the apostolic powers ; that in the Catholic church alone is the 
true, unbroken line of apostolical succession, the see or seat 
of Rome being especially the apostolical see, ‘‘ the head see 
and centre of union of the whole Catholic church.” 

If we should inquire on what foundation in Scripture the 
Catholics rest their huge superstructure of degrading supersti- 
tion and ecclesiastical tyranny, we shall be instructed as fol- 
lows : —‘ Peter was made the chief of the apostles, and was 
the first bishop of Rome; he had the power of the keys, 
meaning all ecclesiastical authority on the earth ; the bishops 
of Rome, the Popes, are the successors of Peter, and there- 
fore they are supreme over all the churches in the world, the 
depositaries of the truth, the sole infallible expounders of Scrip- 
ture, the vicegerents of God, and the vicars of Jesus Christ ! 
These are far-reaching conclusions: the misfortune of the 
argument is, that they do not follow from the premises, even if 
the premises are true. 

An unbroken line of ordination is claimed from the words 
of Christ: ‘Lo, I am with you always, even to the end of 
the world.’”’ But nothing is here said of ordination, and the 
presence of Christ, as we understand the passage, is promised, 
not:to men of whatever depraved character, and however mon- 
strously wicked, merely because they have been subject to a 
certain ceremony, and have had a bishop’s hands imposed, 
but to holy ministers, the preachers of the very gospel, whom 
Christ hath chosen, and endowed with the knowledge of the 
truth and with qualifications to teach it, and power to illustrate 
its excellence in their lives. 

The Catholic minister says, ‘‘ the word of God, which I an- 
nounce, and the holy sacraments which I dispense, I am qual- 
ified to announce and dispense by such a Catholic bishop, who 
was consecrated by such another Catholic bishop, and so on in 
a series, which reaches to the apostles themselves : and I am 
authorized to preach and minister by sucha prelate, who re- 
ceived authority for this purpose from the successor of St. 
Peter, in the apostolic see of Rome.’’* But, in our judgment, 
a bishop’s hands cannot give a qualification of holy ministers 


* Milner’s End of Controversy, 177. 
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of Christ to men illiterate, bigoted, corrupt, and destitute of 
the truth ; and the authority, which a prelate gives to such a 
aman, is of no value; a different qualification and a higher 
authority are requisite. ‘The great Head of the church in 
heaven must call, approve, and send forth ; and if the approv- 
ing voice of faithful men already in the ministry is also neces- 
sary or useful, that approving voice is always heard in our 
ordinations. 

Our own Cambridge Platform attaches no importance to the 
idea of the transmission of the power of ordaining, in unbroken 
succession, from the apostles ; but asserts for each church the 
power of ordaining its elected pastor, or of inducting him into 
office, with the ceremony of imposing hands by the elders or 
brethren ; or, in the absence of elders, if the church desires it, 
by the elders of other churches. The practice in New Eng- 
land has ever been to have the presence and approbation of 
neighboring pastors ; and this is the only thing of consequence, 
for we find no reason for the belief of the transinitted gift of 
the Holy Ghost, though this popish doctrine may still be retained 
by protestant episcopal churches.* 

These claims, it is the boast of Romanism, are supported 
in every age by the testimony of Mrractes. According to 
cardinal Bellarmine, one mark of the true church is ‘‘ the glory 
of miracles.”” Thus too, more recently, Dr. John Milner 
undertakes to prove, that God has borne witness to the holiness, 
doctrines, and practices of the Catholic church, ‘‘ by the many 
incontestable miracles he has wrought in her, and in their fa- 
vor, from the age of the apostles, down to the present age.” 
Romanism, in this respect, is confessedly the same all over the 
world. The same or similar wonderful stories are announced 
in the east and the west. It were easy to make an amusing col- 
lection of hundreds of these stories from the time of St. Augus- 
tine in the sixth century, when the devil, in his displeasure 
at the first mass celebrated in a church at Canterbury, endea- 
vored to destroy it, but only succeeded in making with his claws 
a great rent in the wall, by which it is evident, as the narrator, 
father Cressy, says, ‘‘that the mass is not hated by Calvinists 
alone,’’ down to the wonderful miracle, wrought in our own 
country, at the city of Washington, where, by the prayers of 
prince Hohenlohe, in the distant country of Germany, Mrs. 
Anne Mattingley, sister of Thomas Carberry, mayor of the 
city, lying under a'paralysis, and apparently near her end, was 


* Of the identity of bishops and presbyters in Scripture, and of the 
meaning of the imposition of hands in ordination, see Colman’s Prim. Chh. 
ch. 6. 
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instantly raised to health. This was March 10, 1823. Every 
year in Europe new miracles, especially miracles of the Virgin 
Mary, are invented, for the honor of the Roman church. 

Very recently a medal has been struck at Rome in honor of , 
the Virgin, accompanied with a printed Notice of the wonderful 
miracles wrought by the medal. In 1843, this tract had 
reached the 8th edition, and 130,000 copies had been distribut- 
ed in France. 

If, as Protestants, we regard all these stories as monstrous lies, 
yet they evince the truth of the apostolic prophecy, which pre- 
dicted the Apostasy, that was to be designated by its ‘lying 
wonders and all deceivableness of unrighteousness.” 

The defence, which the Romanists set up against the charge 
of Ipotarry, is worthy of being considered. 

In the adoration of the host, we assert, that the Catholic 
church is guilty of idolatry. Supposing that the bread in the 
celebration of the supper by the prayer of the priest is changed 
into the real body of Jesus Christ, called the host, the Catho- 
lics render divine honor to the host. Now, if the bread be not 
changed into the real body of the Son of God, and the bread 
remains bread, when they adore and eat it; then are they obvi- 
ously guilty of idolatry, in the same manner as the heathen are, 
who worship the stars, supposing them to be gods. 

On this point the learned Bossuet, in his Exposition of the 
Doctrine of the Catholic Church, approved by the Pope by his 
brief in 1679, says, —‘‘ ‘The real presence of the body and 
blood of our Savior in this sacrament is strongly proved by the 
words of the institution, which we understand literally. Nev- 
ertheless, as Jesus Christ desired to exercise our faith in this 
mystery, and at the same time to relieve us from the horror of 
eating his flesh and drinking his blood in their proper kind or 
form, it was suitable that he should give them tous enveloped 
ina strange or new form. But if these considerations have 
obliged him to make us eat the flesh of our victim in a different 
manner from the Jews, yet he was not constrained to deprive 
us in any degree of the reality and substance. 

‘¢ As it was suitable that the senses should perceive nothing 
in this mystery of faith, it was not necessary that there should 
be any change, in respect to the senses, in the bread and wine 
of the eucharist. For this reason, as we perceive the same 
forms, and experience the same effects as before in this sacra- 
ment, we ought not to be surprised, if the same name is some- 
times, and in a certain sense, given to it. Nevertheless, faith, 
attentive to the word of Him, who doth his will in heaven and 
on earth, no longer acknowledges any other substance here, 
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than that, which is designated by the same word, that is to say, 
the proper body and proper blood of Jesus Christ, into which 
the bread and wine are changed ; this is what is called T'ran- 
substantiation. 

‘¢T say litde on the point of adoration, because the most 
learned and intelligent of our adversaries have for a long time 
admitted, that the presence of Jesus Christ in the eucharist 
ought to lead those to adore it, who are persuaded of this 
Tat. 

As to this alleged admission of learned Protestants, we need 
only reply, that we are not aware that any Protestant, at the 
present day, will make such an admission ; for the persuasion of 
men in regard to the presence of Christ in the eucharist, can- 
not in the least justify the adoration of a piece of bread. 

In respect to the extraordinary opinion and argument of the 
illustrious Bossuet, approved by the Pope, we may well ask, 
if a good Catholic, in the exercise of faith, is really and thor- 
oughly assured, that what appears to the eye to be a piece of 
bread, is in fact nothing else but the body of Jesus Christ ; 
how is he ‘‘ relieved from the horror of eating the flesh ”’ of the 
Son of God? ‘* The strange form” of this flesh, appearing 
like a piece of bread, can make no difference to the man of faith. 
He believes the transubstantiation : his faith is the evidence of 
the thing unseen: he believes, that he is eating the body of 
Jesus Christ. The form has nothing to do with the affair. 
Ts it then admitted, that the pretended faith is no faith ? that 
the carnal eye prevails over the belief of the mystery ? that 
the uninstructed sense obscures the illuminations of the mind ? 
Would Bossuet or the Pope feel a sensation of ‘‘ horror”? in 
eating the body of Jesus Christ in its ‘‘ proper form ?”” How 
then can he be relieved from the horror, provided he believes, 
that he eats the real body? If relieved from this horror, it is 
plain that his sense is stronger than his faith. And thus it may 
be with all Catholics. They cannot believe what is absurd, 
contradictory, and incredible. They confide in the testimony 
of their eye, their touch, their taste. After all their efforts to 
embrace the mystery, they cannot believe that to be flesh, 
which their senses inform them is bread. Happy would it be 
for them, if while they thus yield to the irresistible power of 
sense and reason, they could also escape the unavailing strug- 
gle of an erroneous doctrine, by understanding that when Jesus 
said of the broken: bread, this 7s my body, he intended to con- 
vey no other meaning, than that the broken bread was a repre- 
sentation or commemorative symbol of his body about to be 
bruised for sin. Happy would it be for them, if while they do 
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not and cannot understand literally the words of Christ at the 
institution of the supper, ‘‘ this cup is the new Tes/ament in 
my blood ;”? for no Catholic believes, that a cup is literally a 
testament ; they would in like manner depart from the literal 
meaning in the corresponding words in relation to the bread, 
this is my body ; happy, if they could discern, that as the cup 
is not literally a testament, so the bread is not literally a body. 
Happy would it be for them, if they could understand, that 
Christ spoke in a figurative or tropical sense, as when he said 
of himself, ‘‘ Iam the true Vine ; I am the Door ;”’ and of 
Peter, or of his confession, ‘‘ upon this rock I will build my 
church ;”’ and concerning his disciples, ‘* behold my Mother 
and my Brethren.”’ 

Archbishop Tillotson has shown,* that the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation was not received in the first centuries of Christi- 
anity ; that although suggested by the second council of Nice 
in 787, it was first broached in the Roman church in 818 by 
Radbertus, a monk, and was afterwards supported by the coun- 
cils at Rome in 1059 and 1079. Even the learned Erasmus 
admits, that ‘‘ it was late before the church defined transub- 
stantiation, unknown to the ancients, both name and thing.” 
Most conclusive and unanswerable is the argument of Tillotson 
against this doctrine, this great ‘‘ burning article,” as he calls 
it, namely, that ‘* every man hath as great evidence, that tran- 
substantiation is false, as he hath, that the Christian religion is 
true ;’’ for he hath the evidence of his senses, that the bread is 


‘unchanged, and it was only by the senses, that miracles, the 


proof of the Christian religion, were discerned. ‘* A man can- 
not believe a miracle without relying upon sense, nor transub- 
stantiation, without renouncing it. So that never were any two 
things so ill coupled together, as the doctrine of Christianity, 
and that of transubstantiation, because they draw several ways, 
and are ready to strangle one another ; for the main evidence 
of the Christian doctrine, which is miracles, is resolved into the 
certainty of sense ; but this evidence is clear and point-blank 
against transubstantiation.’? ‘* It is an absurdity of that mon- 
strous and massy weight, that no human authority or wit is able 
to support it. It will make the very pillars of St. Peter’s 
crack, and requires more volumes to make it good, than would 
fill the Vatican.” 

But if the Catholic, against all the evidence of his senses, 
could really exercise the faith alluded to, he still would be 
gnilty of idolatry in the adoration of the host, whether the 
doctrine of transubstantiation be true or false. If we imagine 


‘ 
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it to be true, the worship of the host will still be an act of idol- 
atry ; for what is it, that is worshipped ? Not Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, appearing in the form of man, —the Divine 
Word in human nature, — but his flesh, which is eaten and has 
all the sensible properties of bread, and with which he does 
not speak, nor perform miraculous works. To worship this 
flesh is then like worshipping any portion of matter, which is 
pervaded by an omnipresent being. But if the Catholic doc- 
trine is fa/se ; if the bread remains bread, not changed into 
flesh ; the mistaken views of the Catholic will no more shield 
him from the charge of idolatry, than the misapprehensions 
of the pagan will protect him from the guilt of worshipping 
idols, when he bows down before an ox, supposing it to be 
God, or before the sun and moon, regarding them as divini- 
ties. 

Equally unsatisfactory, fallacious, and deceptive with the 
defence of the worship of the bread, will be found the Catholic 
defence of the worship of Images, and of the Virgin Mary and 
the saints, and the relics of the saints. 

Bossuet says: ‘‘ As to Images, the Council of Trent ex- 
pressly prohibits us from believing, that there is any divinity in 
them ; from asking of them any favor, and attaching to them any 
confidence ; and wishes, that all the honor paid them shall 
transfer itself to the originals, which they represent.’? ‘* No 
one can deny, for example, that the image of Jesus Christ 
crucified, when we look upon it, excites in usa more lively 
remembrance of him, who loved us and died for us. So far as 
the image before our eyes makes this precious impression upon 
our soul, we are urged to show, by some exterior marks, how 
peep are our sentiments of gratitude ; and in humbling our- 
selves in the presence of the image we display our respect for 
its divine original. Thus, to speak precisely and according to 
the ecclesiastical style, when we render honor to the image of 
an apostle, or of a martyr, our intention is not to honor the 
image, but to honor the apostle or the martyr in the presence of 
the image. Thus speaks the Roman Pontifical ; and the 
Council of Trent expresses the same thing in saying, that the 
honor, which we render to images, transfers itself in such a 
manner to the originals, that by means of the images, which 
we kiss, or before which we bend our knees, we adore Jesus 
Christ and honor the saints, of which they are the likeness.” 

In reply to all such arguments, it is sufficient to quote the 
divine prohibition :— ‘‘ ‘Thou shalt not make thee any graven 
image, or any likeness of any thing, that is in heaven above, or 
that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the waters beneath the 
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earth. ‘Thou shalt not bow down thyself to them nor serve 
them.” (Deut. v.; Exod. xx.) In contempt of this command- 
ment of the Almighty, the Catholics make unto themselves 
images, and bow down themselves to them, and worship and 
adore them. They also corrupt the holy Scriptures in order to 
support their idolatry ; for in the French Bible of De Sacy, 
an authorized version, the second commandment is translated, 
by a flagrant departure from the sense of the original Hebrew, 
‘¢thou shalt not adore them, nor render them supreme wor- 
ship.”” Here the word supreme or sovereign is interpolated, 
in order to justify the Catholic inferior worship of images. 
But the very bowing down to an image is expressly prohibited, 
and no nice distinction as to the kind of worship, or the design 
of the worshipper, can save from the guilt of violating the divine 
law. 

The worship of Mary and of other saints is vindicated by 
Bossuet in the following manner: ‘‘'I"he church, in teaching 
us, that it is useful to pray to the saints, teaches us to pray to 
them in the same spirit of charity, and according to the same 
order of fraternal intercourse, which induce us to ask the aid of 
our brethren living on the earth; and the catechism of the 
council of ‘Trent concludes from this doctrine, that if the 
quality of Mediator, which the Scripture gives to Jesus Christ, 
receives some injury from the intercession of the saints, who 
reign with God, it does not receive less from the intercession of 
the faithful, who live with us. This catechism teaches the 
great difference there is between the manner, in which we im- 
plore the aid of God, and that, in which we implore the aid of 
the saints. For, it says, we pray God either to give us good 
things or to deliver us from evils ; but because the saints are 
more acceptable to him than we are, we ask them to espouse 
our cause, and to obtain for us the things, which we want. 
Hence we use two very different forms of prayer. In address- 
ing God, the proper manner is to say, — Have mercy upon us, 
Hear us ; but we content ourselves with saying to the saints, 
Pray for us. The council requires bishops to teach, that the 
saints, who reign with Jesus Christ, offer to God their prayers 
for men ; that it is good and useful to invoke them in a suppli- 
ant manner, and to have recourse to their aid and help in order 
to obtain the favors of God by his Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who only is our Savior and our Redeemer.” . . . . Such is 
the defence of this idolatrous worship, which not only shares 
largely in the Catholic church with the worship of God, but 
which in many cases almost excludes the worship of God. 
In practice, too, even the nice distinction of the council of Trent 
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is little regarded, for in authorized books this new worship, 
instead of being reducible to the form— Pray for us— is as 
follows: ‘ Vouchsafe to accept my praises of thee, O conse- 
crated Virgin. Give me~ courage against thine enemies.’ 
‘ Mary, mother of grace, mother of mercy, do thou protect us 
from the enemy ; and help us at the hour of death.’ ‘Incom- 
parable Mary, I adore thine excellencies. May all, that is 
created, render homage to Mary, — O, I hope in thy goodness, 
that thou wilt obtain my eternal salvation.? Even in ‘A Ro- 
man Catholic Manual,’ published in Boston, are found ad- 
dresses such as the following : — 


*¢ Hail to the Queen, who reigns above, 
Mother of clemency and love! 
Hail thou, our hope, life, sweetness! we, 
Eve’s banish’d children, cry to thee. 


‘* We from this wretched vale of tears 
Send sighs and gruans unto thy ears ; 
O, then, sweet Advocate, bestow 
A pitying look on us below. 


‘¢ After this exile, let us see 
Our blessed Jesus, born of thee. 
O merciful, O picus Maid, 
O gracious Mary, lend thy aid.’’ 


Thus, in this land of the Pilgrims, in the chief town of our 
own State, a dead woman is worshipped as the heavenly Queen, 
the hope and life of men, the mother of love ; the wretched 
children of men cry to her, and send, or think they send, sighs 
and groans into her ears; and as their advocate she is en- 
treated to look down upon them in pity. And, in another 
hymn, they say to her, as if addressing the Spirit of God, — 


‘¢ Hach action of our life refine, 
And make us pure like thee! ” 


Whatever the ingenious distinctions, made by learned and 
skilful Catholic writers, it is obvious, that the Romish people 
pray to the Virgin, as they pray to God. Father Paul Sarpi, 
in his history of the Council of Trent, gives an account of the 
introduction of the worship of the Virgin, and says, that about 
1050, ‘a daily office was instituted to the blessed Virgin, dis- 
tinguished by seven canonical hours, a form, which anciently 
was ever used to the honor of the Divine Majesty!” He 
remarks, that the invention of this worship was by ‘* writers and 
preachers, borne away by the torrent of the vulgar, which is able 
to do much in these matters!’’? Even the present Pope, Gre- 


gory XVI. only a few years ago, in entering upon his office, 
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called upon all the clergy to implore the Virgin Mary, 
‘¢through great calamities our patroness and protector,”’ not 
merely to pray for him, but that she ‘* may lead our mind by her 
heavenly influence to those counsels, which may prove most 
satisfactory to Christ’s flock.”? He also said, ** Let us raise 
our eyes to the most blessed Virgin Mary, who alone destroys 
heresies, who is our greatest hope, yea the entire ground of 
éur hope, &c.’?* How can there be any doubt, that this wor- 
ship, whether in the vulgar, or in the clergy and the Pope, is 
most wicked idolatry, the worship of the creature rather than of 
the Creator ? 

The following additional specimens from the Boston Manual, 
will require no comment: ‘tO, my good angel, whom God in 
his mercy has appointed to be my guardian, enlighten, protect, 
direct, and govern me this night. Amen.”? ‘‘O God, who 
wast pleased to send blessed Patrick, thy bishop and confessor, 
to preach thy glory to the gentiles, grant, by his meriis and 
prayers, that we may through thy grace be enabled to keep thy 
commandments ; through Jesus Christ, &c.” ‘* Body of 
Christ, save me ; Blood of Christ, purify me ; Water, issued 
from the side of Christ, wash me ; Passion of Christ, strengthen 
me.” 

If, in the next village to ours, in enlightened New England, 
the inhabitants were all pagans, and bowed down daily in a 
temple of Jupiter or Venus, we are persuaded the Holy Majesty 
of Heaven would be less insulted, and less offended, than he is by 
the actual worship of Mary and the saints by a multitude among 
us, who bear the name of Christian ; for with the Bible in their 
hands, they substitute the creature in the place of the Godhead, 
and set up other mediators besides Him, who is ‘‘ the only 
Mediator between God and man.” 

While, as Protestants, we hold, that the Holy Scriptures, 
being a revelation from heaven, are the only infallible rule of 
faith, we are persuaded also, that the Great Head of the 
church has not commissioned any hierarchy to be the authorita- 
tive expounders of his revelation, or to add to it any alleged 
traditions. But what do we hear from the Catholic church but 
perpetual claims to be the depositary of the truth and the un- 
erring judge of controversy? ‘To the Catholics the avowed 
rule of faith is this: ‘¢the word of God at large, whether 
written in the Bible, or handed down from the apostles in con- 
tinued succession by the Catholic church, and as it is understood 


* Laity’s Directory, 1833, 
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and explained by this church.” * The Council of Trent claims 
for the ‘tholy mother church the right to judge of the true 
meaning and interpretation of Sacred Writ.”? It is easy to per- 
ceive that these claims, if yielded to, will suppress all free 
exercise of the understanding in regard to religion, all inquiry 
into the plain import of scriptural language, all careful and con- 
scientious discussion concerning the truth. ‘The Catholic 
church holds the written and unwritten word, and has the sole 
right to expound it; and then comes an anathema on all who 
dissent or doubt! In the language of a learned writer of our 
own country, ‘* Protestantism invites discussion ; Rome cannot 
endure it. The faith of Rome must be received implicitly, or 
not at all. ‘he only safety of her wicked system is to keep 
the world in darkness. I say wicked system, because it is a 
system, that destroys the soul.” f 

On this subject of the Rule of Faith, we assent to the 
memorable words of Chillingworth, who after stating that the 
religion of Catholics, ‘* that, in which they all agree or profess 
to agree,”? is ‘‘the doctrine of the Council of ‘Trent,’’ says, 
‘* On the other side, by the religion of Protestants | do not un- 
derstand the doctrine of Luther, or Calvin, or Melancthon ; 
nor the confession of Augustine, or Geneva, nor the catechism 
of Heidelberg, nor the articles of the Church of England, no, 
nor the harmony of Protestant confessions ; but that wherein 
they all agree, and which they all subscribe with a greater 
harmony, as a perfect rule of their faith and actions ; that is, 
the Bible. ‘he Bible, I say, the Bible only, is the religion of 
Protestants !”’ ‘* I see plainly, and with mine own eyes! that 
there are popes against popes, councils against councils, some 
fathers against others, the same fathers against themselves, a 
consent of fathers of one age against a consent of fathers of 
another age, the church of one age against the church of another 
age.”? ‘*In a word, there is no sufficient certainty, but of 
Scripture only, for a considering man to build upon.” t 

In expounding Scripture we cannot agree with the Catholic, 
that we are ever required to sacrifice our reason, the light 
which God has put within us, for no doctrine of Scripture can 
contradict reason. Nor can we admit, that our reason is to be 
controlled by human authority, so that we -cannot agree with 
Dr. Wiseman, while vainly endeavoring to prove, that in 
Jobn vi. our Savior had reference to the supper and to the 
real presence, when he says: ‘‘we have a higher authority, 
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than any hermeneutical reasoning”can supply, the positive decree 
of the Council of Trent.”?* ‘l'hus it is, that the Romish sys- 
tem bows down the sense and intellect of learned and intelli- 
gent men, and constrains them to sacrifice reason and the 
natural and true construction of Scripture on the altar of falli- 
ble buman authority. One would think, that a wise man 
would be ashamed of such an avowal, for the only ground of 
his persuasion that a Romish Council is infallible is this, that 
such is the import of some texts of Scripture ‘truly inter- 
preted ;’ yet he believes in regard to other texts of Scripture, 
that no ‘ hermeneutical reasoning,’ no plain interpretation, no 
strength of argument to prove the interpretation to be true, is of 
any weight against the decree of the council, whose power is 
proved only by the true interpretation of Scripture ! 

In this sacrifice of his reason to the Romish doctrine, Dr. 
Wiseman only follows in the footsteps of the leading Catholic 
writers. ‘hus Fenelon, in reference to transubstantiation, 
speaks of one’s ‘‘ sacrificing his ideas out of respect for eternal 
truth;’’ in the same manner he speaks of sacrificing the 
thoughts and the spirit. And such language is approved by 
Chateaubriand. t 

As Protestants, we, on the other hand, are persuaded, that 
God never exacts of us the sacrifice of our reason, or the belief 
of any doctrine, which is contradictory to reason. The truths 
of Scripture may be doctrines once mysterious but now un- 
folded ; and such, as archbishop Whately. and other writers 
have shown, is the meaning of mystery in Scripture : they may 
be such, as reason could not have discovered ; they may be 
associated, as the truths of natural science are, with other 
truths and facts, not revealed, and not within the scope of our 
knowledge : but what we believe must be propositions, whose 
terms we understand. And we may be as sure, as we are that 
we are endued with reason, that our Creator can require of us 
no act of faith in contradiction to reason. 

Can there be any doubt that this priestly demand, that on 
the authority of the Council of Trent we should believe what 
overtbrows the testimony of sense and contradicts all the lights 
of reason, was one great cause of the universal spread of infi- 
delity in France ? ‘I'he uninstructed world is yet to learn, that 
the pure gospel is not answerable for the false interpretations, 
and corruptions, and perversions of deluded or wicked men. 

Intimately connected with the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
the Catholic notion of the Priesthood is one, which by the min- 
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isters of Massachusetts ought not to be overlooked. The 
commemoration of Christ in the supper is by the Catholic con- 
verted into the celebration of the mass, and to celebrate the 
mass is to offer the transubstantiated bread, or the true body of 
Christ, in sacrifice to God. Now to offer a sacrifice a priest 
is necessary, and therefore the Christian minister must be a 
priest. As we, Protestant ministers, reject all this blasphemous 
‘doctrine, we have reason to refuse the appellation of priest ; 
it does not belong to us. We have one High Priest, who 
offered himself once a sacrifice for us, who intercedes for us, 
and who is our only Mediator with God. As we reject the 
term priest in reference to the Christian ministry, so we reject 
the term altar, and all language, which implies a daily sacrifice 
and priestly service. 

But in this respect what are the claims of Popery ? They 
can hardly be repeated without awe and shuddering. The fol- 
Jowing are the words of an authorized Catholic book: * ‘Tt 
is a doctrine of the church, that the priest is called to partici- 
pate with the eternal Father in the power of producing Jesus 
Christ, and that in fact he produces him every day and exhibits 
him on the altars. This is the wonder of his vocation. If the 
sanctity of the Virgin Mary was so great in respect to the 
temporal generation of the Son, how vast is the sanctity of the 
priest in respect to his divine and glorious generation ? In fact 
there is nothing, which the Father doth not communicate to the 
priest, who produces the Son, communicates the Spirit, and 
even gives the Father himself; for as the Father is united to the 
Son, the gift of one is the gift of both ; we may therefore be 
said to eat in the sacrament the Father and the Son!” 

Can there be any language of blasphemy more shocking to 
sense and reason, more abominable and horrible than this? It 
is such doctrine which is calculated to overwhelm the Catholic 
mind with the sanctity, the dignity, the awful, tremendous power 
of the priesthood. 

In a more discreet and cautious manner, Dr. Moebhler, in his 
learned work, expounds the doctrine of the mass; yet the doc- 
trine is the same, that the consecrated bread, the bread over 
which the priest makes a prayer, is converted into the real 
body of Christ, and that Christ is thus every day offered in sacri- 
fice, and ‘‘the sacrifice of the mass is for the living and the 
dead ;”’ *¢ it is one and the same undivided victim, one and the 
same High Priest, who on the mount of Calvary, and on our 
altars, hath offered Himself up an atonement for the sins of the 
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world.”? It is not to be wondered at, that in defending the 
absurdity of the mass he should contradict himself, for he first 
says, that the Redeemer, who eternally lives in his church, 
‘¢in the sacrament of the altar hath manifested this in a sensible 
manner to creatures endowed with sense.’?* Yet in the next 
page he says, that in the Eucharist ‘* Christ is mysteriously 
present and visible only to the spiritual eye of faith.” 

The apologies and defences of Persecution may require to 
be considered for a moment. It is vain to deny, that Popery 
has been the cause of the most bloody wars and the most cruel 
persecutions, so that millions have been the victims of this 
perversion of the gospel and antichristian system of religion, 
‘The defence set up by Dr. John Milner is in substance this,— 
that the church on examination merely pronounces the guilt of 
the heretic, or decides that he is guilty of heresy, and then 
leaves him to the laws of the State. But was it not Popery, 
which enacted the persecuting laws? And is it not bloody- 
minded Popery, which delivers over the condemned heretic to 
the civil power? Dr. Milner says; ‘‘ If Catholic states and 
princes have enforced submission to their church by persecu- 
tion, they were fully persuaded, that there is a divine authority 
in this church to decide in all controversies of religion, and 
that those Christians, who refuse to hear her voice, when she 
pronounces upon them, are obstinate heretics.” t 

But who instilled this persuasion into the minds of princes, 
and who instigated them to their bloody work, and approved of 
it when it was done? One instance will be conclusive and 
sufficient. In 1685, the profligate Louis XIV. revoked the 
edict of Nantz, — by which Protestants had been tolerated in 
France,—and all Protestant pastors were banished. ‘The people 
were prohibited from attempting to leave the country, under 
pain of being sent to the galleys, and from even the private ex- 
ercise of their religion, on pain of death. A twentieth part of 
the whole number of Protestants was put to death, and the sur- 
vivors were hunted like wild beasts.. Thus France lost, by 
death and banishment, half a million of her most industrious and 
virtuous inhabitants. In the view of the horrors of such a per- 
secution, and of miserable men, driven from their hore, and 
perishing in prison and in the galleys, or shot down, or hung, or 
broke upon the wheel, can it be that a Catholic bishop will 
extol the Act, which produced all these horrors ? And is that 
bishop the illustrious Bossuet ? Yetso itis. In his discourse 
on the death of the chancellor Le Tellier, who in his last sick- 
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ness signed the Act revoking the edict of Nantz, Bossuet says, 
‘* God had reserved him to accomplish a great work of relig- 
ion: he declared, in sealing the revocation, that after this tri- 
umph of faith, and so eminent a monument of the piety of the 
King, he was readyt o depart. ‘These were the last words, that 
he uttered, in performing the duties of his oftice, — words 
worthy of crowning so glorious a ministry!’? Bossuet also 
calls the Act ‘‘a pious Edict, which gave the last blow to 
heresy !”? ‘To a Romish bishop, standing high in the favor of 
the Pope, what are the fortunes and the rights of half a million 
of heretics? What are the lives of thousands ? What are 
racks and gibbets, and the various instruments of torture and 
death? As Popery is thus stained red with the blood of the 
saints, what is there in the character and principles of Popery 
to prevent a repetition of such scenes, whenever power and 
policy shall again call for the persecution of heretics ? 

There are various other topics pertaining to Popery, which 
might well claim our attention, did the necessary limits of this 
Report allow us to dwell upon them in detail. We might 
speak of the doctrine of Purgatory, and of deliverance from it 
by Indulgences purchased of the Pope ; a doctrine obviously 
invented for the purposes of gain, and which has in fact, in 
different ages, filled the Romish treasury, and a doctrine, which, 
if true, might well lead a reflecting Catholic to ask, Why does 
not our good father, the Pope, if he has the power, at 
once deliver all the miserable souls from the purgatorial fire, 
without waiting until he hears the money clinking in the chest ? 

We might speak of the corrupting, degrading, and terrific 
power of the Confessional, and of the claim to bestow the ben- 
efits of absolution, whereby weak consciences are enslaved, and 
delusive and fatal hopes are lighted up in the dark minds of 
guilty, unreformed men. We might speak of anathemas, ea- 
communications, and interdicts. We might speak of the hor- 
rors of the Inquisition, an engine of cruelty most decisive in its 
evidence of the most wicked and demoniac spirit of the church, 
which invented and supported it. We might speak of the un- 
happiness and the degradation of woman in the nunneries ; of 
the different orders of monks, and of the pitiable fanaticism to 
which they owe their existence ; of their mutual and fierce con- 
flicts ;_ particularly of the Jesuits, the chosen soldiers of the 
Pope ; of their convenient system of morals, as exposed by 
Pascal ; of their overthrow and restoration in different coun- 
tries ; and of their present growing influence in the world. 

We might speak of the fixed purpose of Popery to keep 
the great body of men in ignorance, in order to retain them 
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in bondage ; of prohibited books ; of the universal reading of 
prayers in the Latin language ; of the withholding of the Scrip- 
tures from the people ; and of the recent burning of Bibles, 
which, in our own country, had been put into the hands of Cath- 
olics.* We might speak of the conjunction of ignorance and 
intolerance in the Catholic countries of Italy, Austria, Spain, 
Portugal, and South America, as compared with the knowledge 
and religious freedom of Great Britain, and our own North 
American States. We might speak of the mutilation of the 
sacred ordinance of the Lord’s Supper, by denying the cup to 
the laity, on the pretence, that as each particle of bread be- 
comes the whole body of Christ, the cup is unnecessary. 
‘We might speak of the crusades; of pilgrimages ; of the 
idolatrous processions in honor of some saint; of the inven- 
tion of relics, and the homage paid to them ; of the pictures of 
the eternal Father, found in some of the Catholic churches ; 
of extreme unction ; and prayers for the dead. But these and 
other topics must now be passed by. 

If in the confidence of truth, and the elation arising from the 
enjoyment of unequalled freedom, there may be amongst us a 
disposition to regard the peril of Popery as a slight danger ; 
yet it should be remembered, that the power of truth depends 
upon its being clearly understood, and that there is no error 
and no absurdity, into which, at the present day, the human un- 
derstanding is not liable to fall. Nor should it be forgotten, 
that the promotion of the Catholic system amongst us is a 
cherished project, not only of the Pope of Rome, but of his 
adherents, the crowned heads of continental Europe. As evi- 
idence of this, it may be mentioned, that the eminent scholar, 
Frederic Schlegel, one of the Austrian cabinet at Vienna, and 
a confidential counsellor of prince Metternich, delivered lec- 
tures on history in 1828, in which he maintained that Popery 
and Monarchy mutually supported each other, and says in re- 
ference to Republicanism, ‘‘ the true nursery of all these 
destructive principles, the revolutionary school for France and 
the rest of Europe, has been NortH America. ‘Thence the 
evil has spread over many lands, either by natural contagion, 
or by arbitrary communication.”’ Moreover, in the very next 
year a society, called ‘‘the Leopold Foundation,”? was formed 
in Vienna to promote “‘the greater activity of Catholic missions 
in the United States.”” Another great society is ‘‘ the Soci- 


* So late as May, 8, 1844, the Pope issued a letter or bull against Bible 
Societies, and the Christian League, a Soeiety at New York for sending 
the light of truth to Italy. 
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ety for the Propagation of the Faith,’’ at Lyons in France, 
which, in the year 1840, sent more than one hundred and sixty 
thousand dollars in aid of Catholic missions in this country. 
We have already amongst us not far from eight hundred Cath- 
olic priests, many if not most of whom are Jesuits. These are 
chiefly scattered over the great valley of the west. With Je- 
suitical wisdom, they have planted themselves in the principal 
and most important towns, and expend much of their zeal in the 
establishment of schools and colleges at the principal points of 
influence, as so many impregnable fortresses of Catholicism. 
But in these movements even New England is not forgotten. 
We have seen recently in the chief interior town of this Com- 
monwealth, that the foundation of a Catholic college has been 
laid, although we have in this State three well-organized and 
flourishing colleges, open as well to Catholics as to Protestants, 
rendering such an institution totally unnecessary for any pur- 
poses of education. It may be, notwithstanding every smooth 
pretence, a college of ‘‘ Popery and Monarchy,”’ established 
and supported by foreign funds, and hostile to our free institu- 
tions. An intelligent and faithful ministry will not be blind to 
these signs of the times, to say nothing of the strong tendency to 
Popery, which has recently been manifested by the wealthiest 
and most influential portion of the Episcopal churches in this 
country, who take pleasure in calling themselves ‘‘a reformed 
branch of the Catholic church.” 
It was not a needless caution of Wordsworth, — 


‘¢ Shun the insidious arts, 
That Rome provides, less dreading from her frown, 
Than from her wily praise, her peaceful gown, 
Language and letters; these, though fondly viewed 
As humanizing graces, are but parts 
And instruments of deadliest servitude.”’ 


We have seen recently the plainest indications, that it is the 
aim of the papists to gain political power; and if we have 
amongst us individual statesmen, who manifest a great anxiety 
to secure for themselves or their party the support of Catholic 
votes, it becomes the more necessary, that the teachers of the 
truth, and the friends of liberty should be vigilant and active, 
and be unmoved by the convenient charges of bigotry, and of an 
arbitrary, persecuting spirit. The emigrations from Europe 
are constantly swelling the great Catholic stream in the west ; 
and if there is danger of a desolating flood, it will be neces- 
sary to strengthen the levee, the embankment against the rise of 
the waters. Our own Protestant institutions must be sup- 
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ported and enlarged ; the purge gospel must be preached ; the 
uncorrupted truth must be imparted, that thus our brethren 
may be protected from the encroachments of a rushing, turbid 
flood of errors, delusions, and lies, ruinous to the soul. 

In the view of these things, can there be any doubt, that it is 
the duty of Protestant ministers to instruct the people of their 
charge concerning the character of the Catholic church, and 
to warn them against the sophistry, and the arts, and the efforts 
of Antichrist ? * 

Moreover, in respect to the Catholics, who dwell amongst 
us, as they are prohibited from attending upon Protestant 
preaching, the only opportunity of enlightening them and guid- 
ing them in the way of truth and salvation, is in the intercourse 
of social life, and especially by the labors of private Christians. 
And here is a wide field of benevolent toil, which ought not to 
be uncultivated. The charity of the gospel exacts this toil of 
Christians ; and ministers may well recommend and enjoin it. 
There are no blind and erring men within the circle of our 
acquaintance, and within the reach of our influence, whom we 
all as Christians ought not to endeavor to enlighten and reclaim. 
Is there great ignorance? ‘The truth, as it is in Jesus, is 
designed to chase away all the thick clouds, which envelop the 
human understanding. Do we see the iron chain of bigotry ? 
The links of that chain may be broken by the hand of kindness 
and friendly intercourse. 

Our own free institutions, which are enjoyed equally with 
us by our Catholic brethren, cannot but have a beneficial effect 
in teaching them the blessings of liberty, and the dignity of 
cultivated and employed reason and manly freedom of thought ; 
so that in our own country, we may hope, it will be easy for 
them to become weary of the bondage of foreign despotism, 
even though it be of the Pope of Rome, through his bishops 
and other agents, whom he appoints to do his work in America. 
There is great reason to hope for success in these toils. Con- 
verts have been already made. But, in any event, the path of 
duty is plain, and the rewards of true benevolence are cer- 
tain. 

We invoke no aid of the secular power to put down error. 
The secular power is not thus employed in America. Our 
weapons are arguments and persuasions, the clear exhibition of 
truth, the counsels, the warnings, the exhortations of faithful- 
ness and benevolence, and the importunity of prayer to Him, 
whose word is destined to overthrow all the systems of error 
on the earth. 
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In the Introduction to the pamphlet to which the following let- 
ter is a reply, it is stated that the first occasion of the controversy 
was a remark in the Annual Report of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, in 1843,—which remark was to the 
effect, that the Mission of that Board at Constantinople had been 
embarrassed by the interference of “individuals who had imbibed 
errors which now threaten the peace and unity of the Episcopal 
Churches of England and America.”” Dr. Anderson, the Secretary, 
was called upon for information upon this point, and referred to me 
as the principal one of the individuals alluded to. Now, it may be 
asked, whence Dr. Anderson had his information with regard to my 
theological views ; and it must be answered—from the missionaries at 
Constantinople. And if it is farther asked—whence had they any 
knowledge on the subject, I unhesitatingly answer—‘ they depended 
upon their imagination for their facts.’ The whole story is one 
used, if not devised, for no other purpose than to give edge and 
effect to their criminations. Charges of interference appear more 
plausible if sustained by the antecedent fact that the person alluded 
to is ina state of mind from which such interference might be expect- 
ed. This isthe whole reason for the assault in the Annual Report. 
Individuals who had imbibed such errors, would be likely to exert 
such an influence ; and if the influence can be attributed to the er- 
rors, the missionaries of the Board are more sure to escape uncen- 
sured. But if the errors do not exist, what becomes of the inference ? 
And that they do not exist—that the position which I have uni- 
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formly assumed among all who know my views, utterly precludes 
the supposition of their existence, is a most certain truth. Yet itis 
one which I do not feel called upon to discuss here. ‘This is not a 
theological essay. I have, therefore, forborne to speak of such mat- 
ters, farther than to set aside certain items in the missionaries’ 
pamphlet, which might be supposed to have reference to them. 
And I will here say, that it appears to me one of the most excep- 
uionable things in the whole course of their proceedings, that they 
have endeavored to put the questions between us on a false issue, 
and to make the force of their testimony greater by resorting to 
the unworthy expedient of imputing to me errors of belief, without 
the faintest shadow of evidence, nay, contrary to every certain indi- 
cation of truth. 
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LETTER. 


My pear Frienp:— 


You think it incumbent on me to answer the pamphlet which has 
lately appeared from the missionaries of the American Board at Con- 
stantinople, entitled, ‘‘a Letter in Reply to Charges by Rev. Horatio 
Southgate.” You believe that an answer, such as you think the case 
admits of, will be sufficient to settle, at least in every candid man’s 
mind, the questions that have arisen between us. I address myself, 
therefore, to the task, and while I mean to speak with the utmost 
plainness, I hope to speak with perfect charity and kindness. I would 
not indulge in a single harsh expression, nor entertain a single vindic- 
tive feeling. Ihave no taste for controversy in any shape, and my 
deepest principles and convictions are averse to the uncharitable and 
denunciatory language which marks so much of modern controversial 
writings. Towards these brethren I entertain no feelings but those 
of kindness and love. Would that we could see eye to eye in those 
things which concern the Redeemer’s kingdom! Would that peace 
and harmony could ever have prevailed among us, and no differences 
but those of a generous emulation in well-doing, ever have arisen! 

But to my work. I mean to show that unhappy as these differ- 
ences are, considered in themselves, unhappy as are all differences 
between Christian men, when so considered, yet in the present in- 
stance we have nothing to blame ourselves for in our own Church, 
and may rightly claim to possess a conscience void of offence toward 
God and toward man. 

The missionaries allude to my former intercourse with them during 
my first visit to Turkey, in the years 1836-38, and contrast it with 
what it has been during my second sojourn of the Jast four years. I 
went to Turkey in 36 and returned in 738. I went again in 1840, 
and remained till May 1844. These are the two periods which are 
contrasted.. Now I cheerfully add my testimony to theirs, as to the 
friendly nature of our intercourse during the first of these periods. 
It is not in my nature to forget it, nor do my feelings incline me to 
do so. It was indeed very pleasant—a cordial to my spirit in a weary 
Jand. But the matter is a little overstated in their pamphlet. They 
say (p. 6) that I “sat down to the communion table with them, re- 
celving the sacrament from their hands, and also taking part with 
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them in the administration of it.” This is incorrect. Never so much 
as once did I receive the Sacrament of Holy Communion from the 
missionaries at Constantinople; never so much as once take any part 
with them in the administration of it. They may, perhaps, refer to a 
single instance in which I did receive it, from other Congregational 
missionaries, in another place. If so, why do they speak of sitting 
down “with us,” “receiving from our hands,” and “taking part 
with us??? Those who write are the niissionaries at Constantinople, 
and they say expressly, in two different places in their pamphlet, 
(pp- 5 and 30,) that they speak throughout only of what concerns 
themselves and their station. But again, they speak of this intercom- 
munion as if it had been a habit with me; whereas I never but once 
partook of the Communion in connection with Congregational' mis- 
sionaries in Turkey,—and then, as I have just said, not at Constanti- 
nople. It was at Broosa, in the spring of 1838, after I had just re- 
turned from my long tour in Persia. 1 had then been two years with- 
out the Sacrament, and was suffering inexpressibly from the priva- 
tion. I, therefore, communed with my brethren at Broosa. But I 
did it at the moment with considerable hesitation, and regretted it as 
soon as it was done. I resolved, moreover, never to do it again. 
Now, I have not the slightest objection to acknowledge that I have 
communed with the missionaries at Constantinople, if | have done so. 
But the truth is, the only intercourse which I ever had with them on 
the subject of the Sacrament, was in the spring or summer of 1838, 
after my visit to Broosa, and after my resolution formed there. I was 
one Sunday morning, through Mr. Schauffler, one of their number, 
invited to a similar participation, and declined,—the invitation and 
declining both being done, I believe, in the kindest manner. 

Yet now they would fain charge me with an “entire metamor- 
phosis,” (p. 8,) because, during the last four years, I have not done 
that which I never did. But even supposing that I had formerly 
communed with them, I was then a Deacon, and could not consecrate 
myself ; whereas, during my last sojourn, I was a Priest, and, therefore, 
under no necessity of going to others. Moreover, during the first 
period, there was no Church of my own, where I could receive; while, 
during the last period, there has been an English Church, where ! 
have regularly received. J say this, to show how unjust is their 
broad inference, even supposing their assertion of former intercom- 
munion to be true. Would they have me leave my own Church to com- 
mune with them ? 

The truth, I fear, is, they are too earnest in making out a wrong 
point. They wish to place the present attitude of our Missions, on 


1 The missionaries object to my use of this term on the ground that some of 
their number are not Congregationalists, but Presbyterians. I use the term only 
for convenience, and not invidiously. The major part are Congregationalists 
nei therefore I use that term rather than the other. Both would be an encum. 

rance. 
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the ground of a change in my views. Now, as I said before with 
regard to communion, so I say of all,—I have not the slightest objec- 
tion to acknowledge a change in my views on any subject on which 
it has taken place. I own myself capable of new degrees of know- 
ledge, and of new knowledge on old subjects, and if there is one 
prayer which I breathe, day by day, with the intensest ardor of my 
soul, it is that I may be “ guided into all truth.” But on the subject 
of the Christian ministry and intercommunion, my views are substan- 
tially now what they were in 1838. True, I then attended their 
preaching, and, as they say, united with them in private prayer. But 
I did not thereby regard myself as recognizing their ministerial com- 
mission. There was no other service which I could attend; whereas, 
during the last four years, I have had the service of my own Church, 
and been called, for a considerable portion of the time, to officiate at 
it, As to private prayer, I told the missionaries, on my return to 
Constantinople in 1840, that I should have no objection to uniting 
with them as formerly, if I were in the same circumstances. Then | 
was a passing stranger; now I had come to establish a Mission and 
to be a permanent resident. I thought, therefore, a formal united 
prayer-meeting, which they proposed, inexpedient. No such custom 
was known at home, and it seemed to me best to follow the practice 
which prevailed there. I assured them that my feelings towards them 
were the same as formerly, and that whenever I found myself in one 
of their houses at the time of prayer, I should be most happy to unite 
with them. Formerly I had attended their meetings for prayer, as a 
visitor ; now it was proposed to have a united prayer-meeting of the 
two missiuns. The two cases seemed to me essentially different. As 
an individual, without a Mission in the city, I could informally attend 
their meetings; but being now engaged in a Mission there, the rule, 
it seemed to me, should be that which prevailed at home. Now, all 
this statement they pass over, and, in the place of it, say, that the 
reason of my not consenting to such a prayer-meeting, on my return 
in 1840, was, “lest it should be supposed by others, that I recognized 
them as true ministers of Christ, equally with myself.” (Reply, p. 8.) 
All this is a pure invention of their own. They (that is, those of them 
who were present when I made the statement above given, Messrs. 
Goodell, Dwight, and Hamlin,) know that no allusion was made to 
any such reason. They have framed it entirely out of their own ima- 
ginations. 

I come now to the matter of concealment. When I was with the 
missionaries, during my first visit, nothing was ever said by them to 
the native Christians around us, of my being of a different communion 
from themselves, although the most natural mode of introduction to an 
Eastern Christian, would be, to say that I belonged to a Church gov- 
erned by Bishops. But so carefully was allusion to thissubject avoid- 
ed, that even an Armenian associated in their labors, and living in one 
of their houses, was never informed of the fact, and never so much as 
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heard that there was a Church in this country constituted like his own, 
until he himself came hither and discovered it. In my occasional in- 
terviews with this individual in Constantinople, I took it for granted 
that he had learned from the missionaries who I was, and never 
thought that he needed any information upon the subject. In all my 
conversations with him, I spoke as a clergyman of my Church might 
be expected to speak, of the Eastern ministry and Church institu- 
tions; but when I afterwards met him in this country, in 1839, he in- 
formed me that he had lately learned of the distinctive existence of 
my Church, which he had never known before. When I expressed 
my surprise at his not having recognized me at Constantinople, and 
alluded to my having repeatedly performed service when he was pres- 
ent, and to my having, on such occasions, used a clerical dress and 
Prayer Book, he replied that the missionaries sometimes did the same 
thing, and, therefore, he saw in this no difference between us. This 
is one instance in which the use of the gown and Prayer Book has 
tended to conceal the real character of the missionaries from the know- 
ledge of Armenians, and even of men most intimate with them. Of 
the motive for this use, 1 do not nowspeak. I have not said, nor do 
I now say, that they have adopted it for the purpose of appearing to 
be members of the Protestant Episcopal Church of this country. In 
my former pamphlet, (styled unfortunately by the friend who super- 
vised the publication, a ‘ Vindication,’—as if it were the defence of 
a man on trial,) I simply stated the fact of the use and the effect of it, 
without at all alluding to motives. Of them, I shall have occasion to 
speak hereafter. 

From Constantinople, I went to Persia in the summer of 1837, 
and here again I met with missionaries of the American Board at 
Oormiah. I spent a week with them in their houses, and every atten- 
tion that kindness or hospitality could prompt, was shown to me. 
Here 1 was struck with the fact that nothing was said of my own 
Church character to the Nestorian ecclesiastics around me, one of 
whom was Mar Yohanna, since well known in this country. I at- 
tributed this, however, to a reluctance to declare the.existence of an 
Episcopal Church in the United States, lest it might operate disadvan- 
tageously to the Mission ;—and a feeling of delicacy, natural to a 
guest, prevented me from alluding to the subject. I was, however 
well pleased with what I saw there, for the Mission was eminently 
conservative, though entirely Congregational, and the missionaries 
" using no extraneous devices, were known for what they really were. 
If i has become less conservative of late, as the reports which have 
reached this country would lead us to believe, I deeply regret it. May 
it not arise from the extreme improbability of Congregationalists’ act- 
ing long among the Eastern Churches, without exerting an influence 
tending to their subversion, and this even when they have begun with 
earnest professions of desiring no such issue, and are continuing to put 
forth the same professions before the Eastern Christians ? 
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But to proceed. The missionaries acknowledge their use of the 
gown, Prayer Book, and the sign of the Cross; for their mode of state- 
ment respecting the latter, (“and if the sign of the cross has been 
made according to this [the English] form, it has been rarely done,” 
&c., Reply, p. 15,) will be regarded as an acknowledgment of the use 
of it! They say, however, that the gown has been used at burials 
because ‘ the people of the country suppose no clergyman to be present 
when no clerical dress is seen,’ (p. 15.) Now, this is what I have my- 
self asserted. The missionaries fee] the necessity of appearing to 
have the external badges of a clerical character, because such badges 
are in the East uniformly associated with the character. The people 
of that country have never been accustomed to see clergymen without 
them. What I meant to say in my pamphlet, of the use of these 
signs by the missionaries, was, not that they wish to appear to be cler- 
gymen of our Church distinctively, for our Church is not in general 
‘distinctively known, but that they wish to appear as possessing the 
prima facie marks of a clerical character, as they are understood in the 
East. Now when an Eastern Christian draws the inference that a 
man is a clergyman because he is wearing a clerical dress, what does 
this inference amount to? Why, that he is an Episcopal clergyman,— 
a clergyman of an Episcopal Church,—for they know of no other 
kind of clergymen or Churches. They infer, from a clerical dress, a 
clerical character as they understand it. Thus, I say, the use of such 
a dress by the missionaries tends to deceive, because they do not pos- 
sess the clerical character inferred from it. They are not ordained by 
Bishops; they are not clergymen of an Episcopal Church. If they 
are willing to be known as Congregationalists or Presbyterians, they 
ought not to appear in a manner which will make a contrary infer- 
ence certain. Being without Episcopal ordination, they ought not to 
assume a garb and Prayer Book which imply, in the eyes of Eastern 
people, such an ordination. Appearing as they would in this country, 
they will certainly be known as not Episcopalians; and if, in conse- 
quence of this, their clerical character is questioned, they can defend 
it as it is. ; . 

But they say, they have not used such badges in their private 
meetings for the Armenians. I believe it, and so stated in my pam- 
phlet, (p. 26.) The use of them there would make those meetings 
to appear to be of a formal, ecclesiastical character, which the mis- 
sionaries most wish to avoid, as it would at once create the impression 
that they designed to form a sect. Those meetings are already sus- 
pected, and the adoption of clerical badges in them would much 


1 When my former pamphlet was brought to the notice of the American 
Board, at their late meeting at Worcester, the Rev. Dr. Anderson declared it, 
‘so far as affecting the missionaries or the Board unfavorably, to be unrrur 

+ THROUGHOUT.” Now, the most obnoxious part of all, and that which most unfa- 
vorably affected the missionaries, was this use of the dress, Prayer Book, and 
sign of the cross,—which they now acknowledge. What, then, becomes of Dr. 
Anderson’s charge of falsehood? Does it not turn upon himself? 
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increase the suspicion. But when such badges are used abroad, 
before the world, where not the twenty or thirty or fifty Armenians, 
gathered in a private house, can alone see them, but the whole 
Christian community of Constantinople, the impression referred to is 
conveyed to a much greater extent than if they were used in a pri- 
vate meeting. For example, when at the burial of our late Minister, 
Commodore Porter, Messrs. Goodell and Dwight appeared in gowns 
and bands, and one or both carrying Prayer Books, was not the im- 
pression conveyed to the two or three hundred Eastern Christians 
present, something more decided, more extensive and more influential 
in its character, than if the same had been done in an assembly of a 
few intimate friends within doors ? I do not, therefore, see the force 
of the argument which the missionaries would draw from the fact 
‘that they do not use these badges in their Armenian meeting. The 
impression alluded to, is more distinctly and strongly conveyed by 
using them elsewhere. And let me say that it makes no difference 
whether the gown be Lutheran or Episcopal, or the Prayer Book be 
used as it is, or in a garbled manner.' It is the badge which is sig- 
nificant, and not the particular cut or use of it. It is the using of what 
will at once be recognized as a clerical dress and Church Book, which 
produces a false impression ; the impression, namely, that they are cler- 
gymen in the Oriental sense of the term, that is, Episcopal clergymen. 
I suppose, however, that the ¢wo gowns worn on the occasion just 
alluded to, were not both of them the one ‘ Lutheran gown belonging 
to the Mission.’ What reason was there for wearing either, or using 
the Prayer Book? ‘The missionaries say (p. 16) that it has “ always”? 
been used “in a spirit of accommodation to the feelings of their 
English Episcopal friends.”’ But in this instance the person deceased 
was an /lmerican, and of a Presbyterian family, and so, I believe, 
were all the relatives present. The reason evidently was to produce 
a certain impression,—the impression before alluded to. It could not 
have been desired by the family, for though the Prayer Book was 
there, and apparently used, it was not the Episcopal service, but a 
certain garbling of it which essentially destroyed the solemnity of the 
occasion.” First, on coming to the grave, were read the impressive 
words, “ Man that is born of a woman,” &c., and then, as if in the 
service, the extemporaneous remark, “It is calculated that 
thousand die every day, and thousand every hour.” * Then 
followed the next sentence, then another extemporaneous remark, and 
soon. The succeeding paragraph, on committing the body to the 
earth, was read with essential alterations; the Lord’s Prayer was 


* The missionaries say that, among other denominations, the Lutheran is 
represented in their Missions. 1 know of no Lutheran among them. Mr. Schauff- 
jer, the only one, I believe, originally a Lutheran, is a minister by Congregational 
ordination, and, therefore, I take it, a Congregational minister. ° 

* Besides, if it had been desired, there was an Episcopal clergyman there 
ready to perform it, 

* T have forgotten the exact number mentioned. 
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omitted ; and in place of the last Collects, an extemporaneous prayer, 
with the book still in hand, was repeated. All this was painful in 
the extreme, to every English or American Episcopalian present, and 
showed but too clearly that the Book was not used for the sake of 
the service. 

Now they are these things which seem to me to show the desire 
of the missionaries to appear to the Eastern Christians as possessing 
a certain ecclesiastical character,—a ministry which they, without 
inquiry, will acknowledge real and valid. And when I said that the 
missionaries would heartily concur in the sentiment of another of 
their number, that ‘he often wished he were an Episcopalian,’ I in- 
tended it in this sense, that they would be glad to have a recognized 
clerical character, which involves, in an Eastern man’s conception, 
something Episcopal in being or origin. I did not mean to say that 
they have any particular desire to be clergymen of the English or 
“lmerican Episcopal Church.' I fully acquit them of any excessive 
affection for either. But I did mean to say,—and now repeat from 
their own acknowledgment,—that they see and feel the importance 
of an acknowledged clerical character, and that they are unwilling 
to take the course which will inevitably lead to the discovery of what 
their present clerical character consists in. 

The testimony which they adduce of an English Episcopal mis- 
sionary, that he acknowledged their superior advantages as Congre- 
gationalists, does not bear upon the subject. He acknowledged, 
according to their own showing, not the advantage of non-Episco- 
pacy, but the advantage of being subjected to no “ canons or rules,” 
which is quite another matter. The missionaries will not deny that, 
ceterts paribus, an Episcopally ordained missionary has an advantage 
among Episcopally constituted Churches. If they do deny it, the 
common sense of mankind is enough to appeal to for the contrary. 
Of this advantage I am not disposed to boast. I view it with deep 
humility and with deep sorrow of heart that my own Church has 
hitherto so little felt the obligation resulting from it. Let us all use 
our gifts as the Lord has given to us, with no vain-glorying, but with 
a fearful sense of our accountableness for them. But I must say, as 
bearing upon the argument in hand, that since my pamphlet was 
written, I have had the testimony of another Congregational mission- 
ary to the same effect as before,—namely, that the Episcopal Church 
has, in its Episcopacy, a decided advantage for effort among the 
Oriental Churches,—which, I hope, may settle the matter. 

I have been much amused with an argument inserted in the An- 


1 I did say, and do say, however, that the use of the gown, Prayer Book, sign 
of the cross, and such like practices, have caused them to be taken for clergymen 
of one of these Churches; and of this I have given at least two examples in the 
course of this letter. ‘Two others, at this moment, occur to me, but, for the sake 
of brevity, I omit them. [ will say, however, that the mistake has been a com- 
mon oue, and I could certainly recall, by a slight effort of recollection, many par- 
ticular instances of it. 
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nual Report of the American Board for 1844, (p. 93,) in which Dr. 
King, a missionary of that Board in Athens, maintains that, inasmuch 
as he and, he presumes, his other brethren of the Board hold, with 
the Eastern Churches, that the Procession of the Holy Ghost is from 
the Father, while we of the Episcopal Church hold it to be from the 
Father and the Son, therefore, he and his brethren have the advan- 
tage over us. Suppose an Eastern Christian should inquire of him, 
‘ As you accept our dogma on this point, 1 presume you accept the 
Nicene Creed which contains it? of what particular advantage 
would it be to acknowledge that he accepted no creeds whatever ? 

I will here say, that the lines in my former pamphlet which were 
printed in “staring capitals,” as the missionaries are pleased to call 
them, were so printed without my knowledge or consent. On the 
contrary, I was sorry to see it, for it had the effect to draw away at- 
tention from the main argument, and fix it upon a mere incident, 
which was very casually introduced, and which, I believe, was not in 
my mind five minutes before I wrote it. I did not intend to draw 
particular attention to the use of the clerical dress, Prayer Book, &c. 
by the missionaries; but the good friend to whom I sent the manu- 
script, undertook to make it more conspicuous by doubly underscoring 
the lines which spoke of it. This has occasioned a great expenditure 
of words on what might otherwise have been a very subordinate part 
of the argument. Let the pamphlet be read without this change, and 
the whole scope of the argument will be much better understood. I 
assure my brethren, that it was none of my doing that they were so 
unpleasantly affected by these “ staring capitals,” standing out in bold 
relief, the very “ head and front of my offending.” 

The missionaries talk (p. 16) of “pouring absolute contempt 
on all formal religions by conforming to a// forms, so far as they inno- 
cently can.” But to my humble conception it appears to be doing 
honor to all, and is so understood, I fear, by the formal “ Episcopa- 
lians, Lutherans and French” who observe it. I could well understand 
that the Episcopal dress was contemned, if it were not used; but it 
is hard to conceive of its being used out of contempt for it. 1 cannot 
well imagine what must be the feelings of the missionaries when thus 
adorned with what they so much despise, nor can I conceive what re- 
lief they can have from the oppressive sense of being decked out in 
“the littleness of mere forms,” unless it is in the consoling assurance, 
which they allude to, that they are thus “ gaining the more.” If they 
“had been as uncompromising and unaccommodating in regard to 
their simplicity of forms as others are in regard to their exuberance,” 
they might have lost the satisfaction of such extra “ gains,” but it 
would have been with the advantage of showing forth their “sim- 
plicity,” and thus protesting against the formalism which they seem so 
zealous to overthrow. But I see not with what consistency they adopt 
forms to cure formalism, unless it is upon some homeopathic principle 
of missionary labor; nor how they are going to relieve the “ poor 
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Eastern Christians” of “the enormous weight of their forms and 
ceremonies,” (Reply, p. 8,) if they show themselves so anxious to 
“ conform to all forms.” A “ missionary whose conscience will permit 
him to pursue this course, may, indeed, acquire a greater influence over 
the Bishops and other ecclesiastics of these Churches than a Presby- 
terian and Congregational missionary” (appearing in his “ simplicity”’) 
“can expect to do,” “but it will obviously be an influence for evil 
and not for good,” since those Bishops and other ecclesiastics, and 
laymen too, will be prone to imagine there is some greater virtue in 
forms than they ever supposed, when they thus see men recommending 
them to their attention by being willing to adopt any that come to 
hand, and especially if they know that of themselves they have none 
at all. “If these things be done in the green tree, what will be done 
in the dry 2?” If the Presbyterian and Congregational missionaries 
thus sanction the “ weakness,” as they call it, of our Eastern brethren, 
what can they expect of me, but that I should so far sanction it as to 
retain the forms which I use at home? I do not go beyond the lim- 
its of my Church, to “ accommodate myself to the great weakness of 
men,” ( Reply, p. 16,) while they adopt what their brethren at home 
preach against and write against without cessation. I use no habit, 
prayer book, or ceremony, which is not recognized by my own Church, 
while they exceed all Congregational and Presbyterian bounds, “ by 
conforming to add forms,’ using a Prayer Book which Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists here will never, I fear, so far “ make themselves 
our servants” that they “ may gain us,” as to adopt the use of, and 
wearing a dress which, in this western world, is often held as no better 
than a“‘ rag of Popery.” My brethren have spoken severely, very 
severely, of me in this pamphlet, as addicted to forms, and they even 
use the awful language, (p. 44,) that, “in my mind Episcopacy and 
a liturgy are far more important than any thing else, even than the 
precious doctrine of Christ and Him crucified ;” but let me say to 
them, that, in these things, I stop short of themselves, since I use only 
what I have, and they adopt what they have not. Let no more, then, 
be said of my addiction to forms. My use of the characteristics of my 
Church, as a means of influence and usefulness, finds its highest recom- 
mendation in their example. 

But it seems I not only spoke of their use of the dress and Prayer 
Book and sign of the cross, but added, “ and other such like practices 
unknown to Congregationalists at home.” The missionaries are of- 
fended with this, (Reply p. 17.) They say that if Z had known of 
any thing else, I should doubtless have mentioned it, and because I 
did not mention it, they call in question my “ justice, truth, and hon- 
esty.”” Now, I am not in the habit of using words without meaning. 
I think I may safely say this, as the missionaries themselves give me 
credit for it. They say, (p. 33,) that “ Mr. Southgate is not a hasty 
man. He acts, usually, with thought and deliberation.” I might 
have thanked them for the compliment, if it were not introduced to 
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prove a “malice prepense.” But, as it is, it may go to show that 
even in their estimation, I am not likely to engage in “ wholesale 
charges,” or to say what I cannot prove. By “such like practices ”” 
I mean, (to take an example,) such things as the observance of our 
Feasts and Fasts. They are in the habit of keeping, and that by 
public services for the occasion, Christmas, Good Friday and Easter. 
There might be some apology for this before the English Church was 
established in Pera, and when a few English residents attended their 
worship and could not attend their own. But the same thing has 
continued since, and an Eastern Christian has once said to me on one 
of these days, seeing that I was observing it according to our custom 
at home, “ You have, then, the same holydays with the other mis- 
sionaries, for I have just come from one of their houses,’ [Mr. 
Dwight’s, I believe he said,] “and they are keeping it also.” This 
may be counted a second instance in which an Eastern Christian has 
mistaken their character from their adoption of usages unknown to 
their people in this country. I call this one of the “ such like prac- 
tices unknown to Congregationalists at home,” and others can be 
added if this does not suffice. But I have said enough to prove that I 
do not speak without knowing what 1am about to say, and do not 
leave things written without considering their nature and their import. 
I wish to utter no innuendoes, nor to bring “ odium ” upon others by 
“indefinite accusations.” 

But let us turn to a more serious matter—the nature of my mission 
and tts relations to the operations of the American Board. The mis- 
sionaries have gone into a mass of evidence to prove that my designs 
and my practice have been hostile to them, and that my views are 
such as militate against all evangelical efforts for the reviving and pu- 
rifying of the Eastern Churches. Now, of al] this I wish to say, that 
their alleged facts are, in every instance, incorrect, or that they consist 
of forced and wrong constructions put upon the truth. Let me show it. 

When they talk (p. 8) of my going out in 1840, “ determined to 
act on the most exclusive high church principles,” they say that of 
which there is not only no evidence whatever, but which is entirely 
contrary to truth. Such an idea never entered my mind. During my 
first visit to Turkey, and when I was on the most kindly terms with 
them, I conceived the idea of using the character of our Church as a 
means and instrument of usefulness among the Oriental Communions. 
It never entered my thoughts to oppose others. The plan was 
formed while I was still in that country and cordially intimate 
with them, and I viewed it simply as the use of an instrumen- 
tality for the religious welfare of our Eastern brethren,—an instru- 
mentality which the good Providence of God had placed in our hands, 
and for the use of which we were plainly accountable. My own idea 
is well expressed in a recent number of the “ Episcopal Protestant,” a 
journal which cannot be supposed to take “ exclusive” or peculiarly 
“high church” views on the subject. In its number for December 
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5th, a correspondent, with whom the Editor seems entirely to concur, 
thus writes: “ Our own opinion is that the Episcopal Church, from 
similar organization, does possess peculiar advantages in her efforts 
among Oriental Christian Bodies, and that if a Missionary Bishop and 
his Presbyters, understanding and appreciating the Gospel and imbued 
with its spirit, should approach with trust in and prayer to Christ these 
benighted souls, they might be, with the divine blessing, most of all, 
likely to enlist the sympathies of dignitaries, obtain a favorable hear- 
ing, win them to the truth, ard ensure a co-operation in the work.” I 
do not know that my earliest and my present idea could be, on the 
whole, better stated than in this short paragraph.' . It was with a 
simple, single desire of benefiting spiritually our Eastern brethren, 
that I conceived and still maintain the necessity and duty of acting 
honestly and openly in our real character. I believed that it would 
prove a source of influence, a means of grace, an aid in well-doing. 
This was the whole of my plan. I made it known to our Foreign 
Committee, immediately upon my return to the United States in 
1838, as you may see one evidence in a communication from me, 
written a few days after my arrival, and published in the “ Spirit of 
Missions” for February, 1839. I then said, that “ my own observa- 
tions had satisfied me that this was the only plan upon which Missions 
from the Church of England or of America, to the Churches of the 
East, should be formed.’ The ‘ metamorphosis, then, of which the 
missionaries speak, took place in me in the short space ofa few months, 
while I was coming from Constantinople toAmerica. But the truth is, 
the idea was entertained, the plan was formed, long before I left Turkey, 
and while I was still in friendly intercourse with them. When I re- 
turned to Turkey, they objected to it, they have done so ever since, 
until, going from suspicion to suspicion, from surmise to surmise, from 
hostility to hostility, they have, at length, brought me into this open 
controversy with them. 

But now it is begun, the truth must be known. They acknow- 
ledge (p. 6) their objecting to our making known the‘ forms and cere- 
monies, the church order and government’ of ourCommunion. They 
think it ‘ undesirable.? But Jet me ask them, how it can possibly be 
avoided. An Eastern Christian—let us say, an ecclesiastic—inquires 
of me, who [ am, to what Church I belong, and goes on to ask sundry 


1 T object only to the word ‘“benighted.” Twilight, not midnight, is the 
metaphor which most justly describes the state of the Eastern Churches, when 
spoken of collectively. Where I see souls eager for knowledge, holding the faith 
as itis in Jesus with entire sincerity, though but partially instructed ; where I see 
men (as I have seen two in Constantinople alone) giving themselves to horrible 
torture and to an awful death rather than deny that faith ; where I see thousands 
and tens of thousands holding it in profession, though persecuted, cast down, 
peeled, and scattered therefor, I cannot say, in strict accuracy of speech, that the 
darkness of night is justly descriptive of their condition. Oh, when shall we 
feel that love, and nothing but love, will prevail to win from error and to build up 
our brethren in their most holy faith ? 
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other questions concerning it. Shall I answerhim? If I do, I bring 
to his view, ‘ forms and ceremonies, church order and government.’ 
If I do not, he fairly suspects my character and my purpose. But 
more than this, I find that by announcing myself as of an Episcopal 
Church, by describing to him its order, its ministry, its ritual, its faith, 
I gain an important advantage with him, I establish a character, I se- 
cure a degree of confidence, 1 awaken respect, and thus obtain a 
better opportunity for speaking with him of the interests and duties of 
religion. One of their brethren says, he thinks he has an advantage 
in being able to say to an Eastern Christian, that he believes in the 
Procession from the Father. He thinks that it is a recommendation, 
a passport to confidence, a means of usefulness. I acknowledge it to 
be so, so far as it goes, though, in his case, nullified entirely by his 
rejection of the Creed. And is there no advantage in being able to 
speak of the Three Orders, the early Creeds, a Liturgy, and fifty other 
things, as ours? And if so, am I not to use them for the purpose ? 
Dr. King actually uses, as I have long since heard, his belief in the 
Single Procession, as a means of influence; and am I not to use the 
other things mentioned? This is the whole question, and beyond this 
T intend nothing. 2 

Again, the missionaries say (p. 18) that we Protestants are all 
called by the Easterns, without discrimination, ‘ Lutherans, Freema- 
sons and followers of Voltaire,’ the second term (Freemasons) meaning 
‘ Infidels,’ in the mouth of an Oriental. Now I acknowledge that such 
is the case. Our whole Western Christianity is looked upon by those 
of the Eastern Christians who know nothing about it, that is, by the 
great mass of them, as a mongrel institution, half Christianity and 
half Infidelity. But am I to be content with this state of things, so far 
as Iam concerned? Am I to have no influence, for evidently I can 
have none while lying under this imputation? Or am I to show its 
untruth by showing whol am? And if I do this, what is it but to 
make known my Church? Ithank my God, that, wherever I have 
done it, it has at once given me an influence, and that influence I have 
endeavored faithfully to use for the present and eternal welfare of my 
brethren. 

And now, must I forego this? If not, (and I believe that even 
these my estranged brethren at Constantinople cannot, with a fair 
and open conscience, say I ought to forego it,) they at once acknow- 
ledge all that I claim, all that I have ever claimed, all that I desire. 
Still it is obnoxious to them. Let‘us see why. They say (p. 6) they 
“ have no hostility to Episcopal missionaries as such.’ But they have 
hostility to them, if they set forth their ‘ forms and ceremonies, church 
order and government,’ as such. And why this? Because (and this 
is the beginning and end of our offence) it sets them forth also, inci- 
dentally, as not such, and hence places them at a disadvantage. It 
makes them known eventually as non-Episcopalians, as destitute of 
those things by which we declare ourselyes.. I amsorry for it: I wish 
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they were not Congregationalists; I wish they were Episcopalians. 
But as it is, I see not how the difficulty is to be gotten over, unless 
they become so, “imitate my example,” as they say, (p. 12,) and 
“come into the Episcopal fold.” I assure them they shall be “ readily 
received,” ‘as readily as I was,’ if they come with the same convic- 
tions, and nothing will afford me greater pleasure than to aid them in 
so laudable ‘a metamorphosis.’ 

But they will say that I have acted in hostility to them. To this 
point I shall now speak, and I humbly pray that I may have grace to 
speak with that plainness and sincerity which becomes me. I hope 
I have said enough already, to show that my Mission in 1840 began 
with no hostility to them. But they refer (p. 19) to the instructions 
which I received from the Presiding Bishop, and especially to this 
passage: “ You may further state to them, [the clergy and people of 
the Eastern Churches,] that many of those called Protestants, have 
rejected, and are still so opposed to, Episcopacy and Confirmation and 
the use of Liturgies, that an intimate fellowship and connection with 
them is at present impracticable.” Now the missionaries, in arguing 
upon this, through three whole pages, (pp. 19, 20, 21,) argue upon a 
palpable misinterpretation.' They take the “ intimate fellowship and 
connection” alluded to, as referring to a union between them, the mis- 
sionaries of the American Board, and the Oriental Churches, and that 
we are to instruct the latter that swch a “ connection” is “ impractica- 
ble,” that is, we are to warn the Eastern Christians against any “ fel- 
lowship or connection’? with non-Episcopal missionaries. But the 
true sense of the passage is entirely different. The Bishop means to 
say, as is evident on the very face of his language, that an “ intimate 
fellowship and connection’? between ourselves, the American Episco- 
pal Church, and the other Protestants alluded to, is impracticable. 
The same is plain also from the context ; for he goes on to say, after 
alluding to a fellowship with Rome, as impracticable for other reasons, 
“‘ Under such circumstances, our thoughts and affections are particular- 
ly directed and strongly drawn to our brethren of the Eastern Church- 
es,” &c. Now, what is all this but to say that, inasmuch as we can- 
not have “intimate fellowship and connection” with non-Episcopal, 
non-Liturgical Protestants on the one hand, nor with Rome on the oth- 
er, our “ thoughts and affections’ are ‘ strongly directed’ towards the 
Eastern Churches? But the missionaries, by putting another, and en- 
tirely different, construction upon it, and supposing it to refer to a 
connection between themselves and the Eastern Churches, and far- 
ther taking it for granted, (in that very liberal way of allowing me 
good qualities ,for a bad purpose, which I have before alluded 
to,) that I am obedient to instructions, infer that I have con- 


1 And not only in three whole pages consecutively, but they allude to it in 
other parts, and in fact the main strength of their pamphlete onsists in arguments 
based upon their erroneous interpretation of this single passage. All the rest, so 
far as the proof of hostility is concerned, is rumor and hearsay, taken from natives. 
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sequently warned the Eastern Christians to have nothing to do 
with them. By removing the false construction, the super- 
structure of their argument falls to the ground; and although they 
do mention, by way of hypothesis, on pp. 20, 21, a variety of cases, in 
which the Instructions, according to their interpretation of them, might 
have been, or may have been, carried out, yet, as they mention them 
only as hypothetical cases, I will say no more of them than that they 
are as Visionary as their interpretation of the Instructions themselves. 
If they mean to specify actual cases of such warning given by me to 
Oriental ecclesiastics or laymen, they must specify them as facts, not 
as suppositions. 1 give no innuendoes; I can take none. 

The missionaries, while putting this false interpretation on one 
passage, entirely omit another in which specific instructions are given, 
as to our conduct towards other missionaries. The Presiding Bishop 
says, “ You will not, we trust, neglect, on all suitable occasions, to 
urge the vast importance of brotherly kindness and charity. To the 
standards and institutions of your own Church it will be your duty stead- 
fastly to adhere. Those standards require that “ you maintain and set 
forward, as much as lieth in you, quietness, peace, and love among all 
Christian people ;” and they do not require that . . . . or that 
you should appear in hostile array against Christians of any name ;— 
rejoice rather in whatever good they do. Divisions among Protest- 
ants is what, more perhaps than any other thing, has disgraced their 
eause and obstructed their increase.” This passage was referred to 
and partly quoted in my “ Vindication,” (p. 20.) The missionaries, 
in replying to that very pamphlet, omit all allusion to it, and, to make 
out a proof of hostile design in the Instructions, quote another passage, 
haying no reference to my intercourse with other missionaries, and on 
that put a false construction. 

The missionaries say, (p. 19,) that when these Instructions were 
first published, they expressed to Dr. Robertson and myself their dis- 
satisfaction with the passage above quoted, and that we then replied 
that they ‘ must not understand the Bishop literally, that he was an old 
man and not much acquainted with the business of giving instructions 
to missionaries,’ &c. Now I am notnear enough, at this present writ- 
ing, to my reverend brother Robertson, to consult his memory upon 
the subject, but I most distinctly recollect that this passage was never 
alluded to between us.'_ There was one passage, in the Instructions 
of the Foreign Secretary, referred to, and to that we gave what ap- 
peared to be a satisfactory explanation. The only passage in the 
Presiding Bishop’s Instructions, which was brought under discussion, 
was near the commencement, where he says, “ There is good reason 
to hope and to believe that the cultivation of Christian fellowship with 


‘Since writing this, I have had the unexpected pleasure of an interwiew with 
my respected brother, and find that his recollection accords entirely with mine on 


this aud every other point in the pamphlet, in which we were mutually con- 
cerned. : 
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our brethren of the Greek and Armenian Churches,” &c. The word 
Armenian seemed to have startled the missionaries, and they wished 
to know whether we intended to direct our labors to them also. We 
replied that we had no such intention at present, and when they refer- 
red to the word in the Instructions, as seeming to include them with 
the Greeks, we said that the Bishop doubtless was not minutely ac- 
quainted with the designation of our fields, and had used the term in a 
general way, without any particular thought about it. The Bishop, I 
may further add, both “saw” and “ wrote” the Instructions, every 
word of them, as his own original draft, now before me, testifies. I 
believe, too, he was a man who was, of all men, least likely to ‘pena 
passage without a full knowledge of its true import, though, doubtless 
he had not a full knowledge of the imports that others might put upon it. 

I pass now to other matters. The missionaries evidently did not 
like the principle of our making known our Church, and objected to 
it on my arrival in Constantinople in 1840, Others also objected to 
it, among whom were the Secretary of the American Board, (the 
Rev. Dr. Anderson,) and a missionary of that Board, as stated in my 
* Vindication,” (pp. 18 and 21.) No unpleasant differences, however, 
followed. Our intercourse was still friendly, though wanting that 
earnest cordiality which existed when I was a stranger in the land, 
and engaged in no distinctively Episcopal Mission. No complaint of 
“ interference”’ or “ hostility” was heard until the fall of 1842, when 
Dr. Robertson had left the Mission, and I was there alone.! Then 
came the beginning of troubles. I read one day an article in the 
Missionary Herald, (the monthly publication of the American Board,) 
to an Armenian, whom I had supposed friendly to the labors of the 
missionaries, although I knew that he disapproved of certain of their 
modes of effort on the ground of expediency. He had always spoken 
kindly of them and of their work, and had been much under their 
instruction. The article excited him intensely, because it spoke of 
the desirableness of a schism in the Armenian Church, to which he, 
it seems, was much opposed. I read it to him merely for the sake of 
learning his opinion as to the designs of the missionaries in this re- 
spect, and strictly forbad its going farther than to another Armenian, 
now in this country, and who was then, and had’ long been, a fellow- 
worker and most intimate friend of the missionaries. To him I allow- 
ed it to be mentioned, for the sake of gaining farther information, and 
particularly because I knew that he would speak of it to-the mission- 
aries, and receive doubtless some explanation upon the subject. J 
evidently could not question them as to their designs and operations. 


1 Early in 1842, and after I had been, since my return frem America, a year 
and a half in the field, it was announced to Dr. Robertson and myself, by letters 
from the United States, that complaints were there made of our interfering with the 
missionaries of the American Board. We immediately requested a conference 
with them, and inquired whether they had any such complaints to make. They 
(Messrs. Goodell and Dwight being present) replied that they had not, but ob- 
jected, as they had formerly done, to the Episcopal features of our mission, 
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But the article went farther, and, without my knowledge and entirely 
against my wish, was made known among the few Armenians who 
had been, or were, immediately connected with the missionaries. A 
considerable excitement was the consequence. I told the missionaries, 
when they brought the matter to my attention, that I had no thought 
of doing injury to them in reading the article, that it had gone abroad 
much to my regret; and I cheerfully consented to do all in my power 
to arrest its evil effects! This I did by seeing the Armenians who 
were excited by it, conveying to them the explanation of the mission- 
aries, just as it was given to me, and earnestly and sincerely entreating 
them to let the whole matter pass by. This I persuaded them to do, 
but they insisted upon the suspension of a certain meeting held by the 
missionaries in one of their houses, for the Armenians; saying that 
they had long feared its tendencies, lest it might lead to schism.? I 
ascertained, however, from them, that their objections to this meeting 
were of long standing, and had nothing to do with the article in the 
Herald, that they had existed months before that article was made 
known to them. I declined, therefore, to enter into any questions 
relating to the meeting, as that was a matter between themselves and 
the missionaries. I merely insisted that no action with reference to 
it, should be based upon the article in the Herald ; to which they all 
agreed, and promised accordingly that the article should be as though 
at never had been written. Here I supposed my agency ceased. I 
had read an article in the Herald to an Armenian; it had, much to 
my regret, gone abroad; when informed by the missionaries that it 
was doing them injury, I acted at once upon iny principle of not in- 
terfering with their work, and promptly repaired the injury. The 
meeting referred to, I afterwards heard, had been suspended, and, after 
the lapse of two or three weeks, opened again. But with this I had 
nothing to do. I supposed that every thing between me and the 
missionaries had been fully settled. No allusion was ever afterward 
made to the matter among us. I believed it to be entirely past, 
arranged, and done with, and my thoughts recurred to other things, 


1} T expressly told the missionaries, that if I had wished to injure them by the 
article, I should not have shown it toa private person, and forbidden him to men- 
tion it to others, but should have exhibited it ina very different quarter ; meaning 
to the Patriarch. How can they suppose that I had any design of opposing them 
by it, when it would be perfectly easy, by laying the Herald before the Heads of 
the Armenian Church, most seriously to injure, ifnot to overthrow, their mis- 
sion? . 

2 This was the first allusion ever made to the meeting, between me and the 
Armenians themselves. There was not a word in the article concerning it, but 
they took occasion of the excitement arising upon that article, to bring forward a 
matter to which they had long objected. I did not approve the meeting. I 
thought its tendency dangerous, and that other modes of effort might be better 
adopted. I told the Armenians, therefore, upon their first mention of it, that it 
was a question between them and the missionaries, and I could have nothing to 
do with it. I said, however, not one word against the meeting. Could I carry 
the principle of non-interference farther than this? If I had approved the meet- 
ing, I would have defended it. Not approving, I remained silent. 
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At the close of the conference, when I promised to see the Armenians 
and repair the evil done, we parted with the utmost cordiality. One 
remarked, I remember, how much better it was thus to have a free 
explanation, than to suffer things to rankle in secret,—to which ap- 
parently all assented. I understood them at that time to say that 
they did not think my reasons for reading the article were sufficient, 
but that they believed my word that I had no hostile intentions to- 
wards them in reading it, and all appeared to be satisfied with my 
prompt agreement to repair the injury. So the matter ended. J 
walked home with two of the missionaries, conversing on other topics, 
in the most friendly manner. The next day I saw the Armenians, as 
I have related, and thereafter, excepting a slight allusion to it by one 
of them, not a word passed between me and the missionaries on the 
subject. I thought and believed fully that it was a dead matter. 

All this occurred in the fall of 1842. The next spring, an Eng- 
lish friend told me that he had heard another missionary of the Amer- 
ican Board, in another place, mention my having shown an article 
in the Herald to an Armenian. I expressed my surprise to my friend, 
that the missionary had not also related how the matter was settled. 
It never crossed my mind to imagine that the missionary, or any body 
else, still regarded it as unsettled. 

In the summer of 1843, the Rev. Mr. Purdy, a clergyman of our 
Church, visited Constantinople. Having been a classmate of one of 
the missionaries, he was much with them. In this way, he heard of 
many things, and I learned from him that the missionaries were not 
very cordial towards my Mission. This I knew very well. They did 
not like my work. They had expressed their aversion to it on its first 
commencement, in 1840, and I had never seen reason since to suppose 
that their feelings or opinions had changed. 1 also did not approve 
all their operations, and I had freely told them, in the conference of 
the preceding fall, what I regarded as deleterious and dangerous in 
their work. But Mr. Purdy did not allude to any matters of com- 
plaint as existing among them, on account of any hostility or interfe- 
rence on my part with their labors. He barely referred, (and that I 
believe in answer to a question from myself whether any allusion 
had been made to the affair of last fall,) to the fact of one of them 
having mentioned it; but J did not understand from Mr. P., that they 
did not regard it as entirely settled. In the full confidence of such a 
result, I continued until the winter of that year, more than one year 
after the event occurred. There then arrived at Constantinople an 
account of the Annual Meeting of the American Board, at Rochester, 
in September 1843. In that account appeared a statement, made at 
the meeting by Dr. Anderson, a Secretary of the Board, in which, 
after alluding to another individual, he referred to me as ‘ co-operating 
with—or rather perhaps using—that individual to bring round that . 
state of things which resulted in shutting up Mr. Dwight’s church, 
and in driving Hohannes, his devoted Christian assistant, to this coun- 
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try,’ and subsequently he added, in reply to a question, that I, calling 
me by name, ‘had co-operated with that individual in all the opposi- 
tion made to the missionary operations of the Board, and had, as far 
as my influence had gone, coincided with the Papal missionaries.’ 
The extract containing this, was copied for me by Mr. Homes, one 
of the missionaries at Constantinople, and handed to me by him, with 
the remark, that he ‘did not know where Dr. Anderson could have got 
his information.’ This was the first account that I received of it, 
excepting that Mr. Homes had informed me, a few days previously, 
that such a thing had appeared, and kindly promised to copy it for 
me from the “Evangelist,” as his copy of the paper belonged to 
another. 

Immediately after the appearance of the article in America, the 
Rev. Mr. Irving, Secretary to our Foreign Committee, addressed a 
letter to Dr. Anderson, under date of Oct. 5, 1843, requesting to know 
‘ whether it was a correct report, and if so, upon what grounds Dr. A. 
had felt it his duty to bring so grave an accusation.’ Dr. A. replied, 
under date of Oct. 7, giving his own report of his remarks at the 
meeting of the Board, which accorded substantially with the newspa- 
per report, with the exception that he ‘did not think he made any 
reference to Papal missionaries while speaking of me.’ The whole 
correspondence appears in the Preface to the missionaries’ Letter, to 
which I am now replying. In answer to the question concerning his 
authority for the accusation, Dr. A. replied, that ‘mere newspaper 
reports could not make it proper for his Society to go into a formal 
inculpation of me.’ Is not this most extraordinary language? He had 
publicly said things of the most serious character against me. When 
asked if they were correctly reported, he gives a report which contains, 
in the main, the same charges. And when asked for his authority, 
evades the question by referring back to the newspaper report. Is 
not this, to say the least of it, extraordinary indeed ? 

A copy of this correspondence was sent to me by Mr. Irving, who 
referred it to my own judgment to decide whether any farther mea- 
sures were called for. The whole matter had filled me with astonish- 
ment. I knew not what to think. I could not imagine from what 
source Dr. Anderson had derived his information, upon what authority 
he made the charges. My mind turned to the missionaries, but it 
seemed to me utterly impossible that they could have written any 
thing upon which Dr. A. could base such a statement; and the re- 
mark of Mr. Homes to me, made it clear that nothing of the kind had 

one from them. [I finally settled down into the impression that as 
Hohannes, the person referred to in the statement, had gone to Ame- 
rica, he must have made some report to Dr. Anderson, which he, Dr. 
A.; had incautiously used in public.. Here also there was a difficulty 
for Dr. A. must also have had reports of the whole matter from the 
’ missionaries, and if those reports spoke the truth, and the whole truth 
Dr. A. could never have based his statements on them, nor could he, 
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unless most inexcusably, have taken and made public a different 
report from another individual. I was indeed sorely perplexed, but 
eventually thought it most: probable that Dr. Anderson had allowed 
himself to adopt some story of Hohannes, and throw it upon the world. 
When Mr. Irving’s letter arrived, and I saw that Dr. Anderson re- 
fused to give his authority, I determined to sift the matter to the bot- 
tom, and for this purpose I began by addressing the following letter 
to the missionaries, hoping, by their answer, to get some clue to the 
mystery. 


( Cory.) 
Pera, Dec. 4, 1843. 
To the Rev. Wm. Goodell, (forjthe Mission of the A. B.C. F. M., Constantinople.) 
Rev. anp Dear Sin:— 


You have doubtless seen a report of the proceedings of the A. B. 
C. F. M.; (under which you and your associates in this city are acting,) 
at their late Annual Meeting in Rochester, N. Y., which report is 
contained in the N. Y. Evangelist of Sept. 21, and you have doubt- 
less read the remarks of Dr. Anderson, the Secretary of the Board, at 
that meeting, in which (as reported by the Evangelist) he said, men- 
tioning me by name, that I had ‘ co-operated with the Rev. Mr. Badger 
in all the opposition made to the missionary operations of the Board, 
and had, as far as my influence has gone, coincided with the Papal 
missionaries.’ , 

Upon the appearance of this report in the Evangelist, the Rev. 
Pierre P. Irving, Secretary of the Foreign Committee of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, under which I am acting, wrote to Dr. Ander- 
son, asking him whether the report was correct, and if so, upon what 
authority the charges were made. 

Dr. Anderson replied on the 7th Oct., in a letter of which Mr. 
Irving has sent me a copy. In this letter, Dr. Anderson says: 

“In my remarks concerning Mr. Badger, which were made in 
reply to a call for information with respect to his proceedings, I in- 
timated an opinion that in the interference with our labors at Constan- 
tinople, he was not the principal agent. 

“Dr. Tappan of Maine desired to know to what other adverse 
influence I referred. 

_“To this, as nearly as I can recollect, I replied, that as no harm 
could come from the truth, I would frankly say, that I referred to the 
Rey. Mr. Southgate, a missionary from the Episcopal Church of this 
country. Mr. Southgate had unhappily adopted such views of his 
duty, that he felt hirrself at liberty to co-operate with Mr. Badger 
while Mr. B. was at Constantinople, and had acted in opposition to 
our missionaries, and, as we had reason to believe, was the chief 
cause of the hostile movement which had constrained Mr. Dwight to 
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suspend for a season his meeting for preaching, and had led Mr. Ho- 
hannes, (then present,) to come to this country.” 

Dr. Anderson adds, that he does not think he made any reference 
to Papal missionaries when speaking of me. 

This report of Dr. Anderson’s remarks from his own hand, renders 
it unnecessary to make any farther allusion to the report contained in 
the Evangelist. 

Referring, then, to Dr. Anderson’s remarks as reported by himself, 
the question arises, “ Whence had he the information upon which he 
based them ?”’ It must, of course, have come originally from Constan- 
tinople, since the statement made refers wholly to this place, and to 
myself as resident here, and you—the members of the mission—are 
the missionaries of the Board in this city and the persons concerned 
in the remarks that were made. I have been at a loss, however, to 
imagine how the information could come from you, because I had 
supposed that the result of our conference more than a year ago was 
such as to preclude such a charge being made by any of you at that 
time, and I have since had no intimation of opposition, from you. 

It is necessary, however, for the clearing up of the matter, that I 
should ascertain distinctly whether the charges contained in those 
remarks come from any member of your Mission. These charges are 
three: 1. That I have co-operated with Mr. Badger, meaning, of 
course, in opposition to your operations, since no other co-operation 
could be a subject of complaint with the Board. 2. That I have 
acted in opposition to you—the missionaries of the Board. 3. That 
I was the chief cause of the hostile movement which led to the sus- 
pension of Mr. Dwight’s meeting. 

“I ask now, whether these charges have been or are preferred by 
your Mission or members of your Mission in this city—and if so, upon 
what grounds they are based. é 

I make this request for information in the formal performance of 
duty, and not because I any way doubt that the answer will be such 
as will allow, what I sincerely desire and pray for, the maintenance 
of peace between myself and missionaries of other denominations. 

I am, Rev. and dear Sir, yours very sincerely, 
(Signed,) Horatio Sourueare. 


After a week’s delay, the following answer was returned. 
(Copy.) 


Pera, Constantinople, Dec. 12, 1843. 
Rev. Horatio Sovtueate, 
Dear Sr: 
At the meeting of the members of this station of the A. B. C. F. 
M., appointed to be held this afternoon, your letter dated Dec. 4, 
addressed to us through the Rev. Mr. Goodell, was read. In this 
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letter, after having referred us to charges concerning yourself made 
by Rev. Dr. Anderson, Sec. of the A. B. C. F. M., at the last annual 
meeting of that Board, you add that you wish “ to ascertain distinctly 
whether the charges contained in those remarks were from any mem- 
ber of our Mission.” 

As Scribe of the station, I have been instructed to communicate to 
you, that we see no propriety in its being implied or supposed, that we 
are responsible for the charges made, or opinions expressed by others, 
neither do we feel at liberty to enter into any explanation upon the 
subject,—until we are referred to by them as one of the sources of any 
part of their information ;—and that, in that event, we would freely 
and willingly make all the exposition that the necessities of the case 
might require. 

It must be obvious that in every thing that concerns the relations 
of missionaries in these days, the means that the officers of the Boards 
of Missions possess, for both written and verbal communications with 
individuals in various situations, are numerous. We think, therefore, 
that as the Secretary of our Board has been requested by the Secretary 
of the Episcopal Board, to say “upon what authority the charges 
were made,” we are justified in leaving it to him to answer the same, 
if he has not already done so. 

I have been requested also to add farther, that as regards what you 
say “ you had supposed as the results of our conference,” held-a year 
since, that several of our number expressly stated to you at the time, 
that we were not satisfied with the explanations which you then made 
as to your course. . % 

Praying for the maintenance of peace between ourselves and mis- 
sionaries of other denominations, and also for Christian fellowship in 
our aims and labors, 

I am, Rey. and dear Sir, (in behalf of the Station,) 
Very sincerely yours, 


(Signed, ) H. A. Homes, Scribe. 


I can truly say that I was more grieved than vexed at this answer. 
It betrayed a want of ingenuousness which I was sorry to see. I had 
not believed that the report on which the charges were based, had 
gone from these missionaries. It did not seem possible. But if not 
from them, why had they not plainly denied it? On the other hand, 
by declining to be held responsible for them, and intimating that they 
could come from other sources, it still appeared very doubtful whether 
they were indeed the authors of them. 

I answered this letter ; they replied; and I answered again; and 
there the correspondence terminated. As it is not material to the 
course of my narrative, I have thrown these last three letters together 
into an Appendix, to which I beg to refer you. You will there see 
that no satisfaction was offered me as to the authorship of the charges, 
and that the correspondence turned mainly upon the results of our for- 
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mer conference. Thus I remained in the dark, as to the source of the 
accusations, until a few weeks ago, when, on looking over the reply 
of the missionaries to my “ Vindication,” which reply Iam now an- 
swering, I found, in the Appendix, a letter from the missionaries to 
their Secretary, dated Dec. 1, 1842, nearly two months after our con- 
ference, after every thing had been, to my fullest conviction, perfectly 
settled, and Mr. Dwight’s meeting had been closed and opened again. 
In this letter, so far from expressing any satisfaction, they blacken my 
character in every possible way, by doubting my word, misrepresent- 
ing my actions, impeaching my motives, and imputing to me doings 
which I now hear of for the first time. And how has this letter come 
out? Why, it seems from the Preface to the missionaries’ Reply, that 
when my Vindieation was sent to them, the copy was deficient in the 
latter part, in which I give a full account of the article in the Her- 
ald, the reading of it, and the settlement of the whole matter. As this 
part was wanting when the missionaries replied, they could not an- 
swer it. An answer is, therefore, furnished by the Editor, who ob- 
tains, from the Secretary of the American Board, this letter, written 
by the missionaries after the events occurred, and inserts it in the Ap- 
pendix as the reply to that portion of my pamphlet which was want- 
ing. Thus the whole comes out, and it now appears whence Dr. An- 
derson had his information when he assailed me in September, 1843, 
at the meeting of the Board. It was the missionaries themselves who 
gave this utterly distorted, erroneous, and deeply prejudiced account of 
the reading of the article in the Herald, our conference, and my own 
proceedings thereupon. And when they wrote to me, as above-quot- 
ed, a year afterwards, declining to be held responsible for any thing 
for which they were not referred to as authors, and indicating that in 
other modes such information might reach the Secretary, they knew 
at the moment that the accusations came altogether from them. And 
here they are,—the first certain intimation that I have had, whence 
they came,—contained in a letter written by the missionaries them- 
selves, shortly after the events transpired. If it had been declared to 
me at the time, that such a letter had been written, I should have been 
almost as ready to believe that the sun were shining at midnight, as 
to credit the declaration, unless confirmed by them. It is one of the 
most astonishing things in the whole history of my intercourse with 
men.—But I forbear. Ido not wish to speak harshly or unkindly. 
But henceforth I forsake controversy, and retire into the quietness of 
my own labors in the service of God. Did I dream, has it entered my 
mind to imagine, during the kind and courteous intercourse that I 
had with the missionaries in the year following Dec. 1, 1842, that 
such a letter had ever been written? I would not have believed it 
possible. But I forgive them, from my heart I forgive them: only let 
us cease from controversy. 

But to return to the letter—the letter of Dec. 1, 1842—the letter 
containing that sad perversion of the whole truth relating to the affair 
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with the Armenians. Mark the results which have flowed from it. 
What are they? The missionaries write it to Dr. Anderson. The 
next year, Sept. 1843, he bases upon it an open assault upon me. 
This is published in the papers. Immediately the whole (so called) 
religious press is alive with it. A common onset is made upon the 
Episcopal Church and its Missions. Old Instructions are raked up, 
and made to live again in new meanings. The story of the Nestorian 
massacre, as brought about by us, is invented. It is preached about in 
pulpits, and told through the land. I am instructed to reply to these 
things. I do it in my recent “ Vindication.” And now the mission- 
aries appear with a ‘ Reply to my Cuarces!’ If this is not the most 
remarkable instance of jumping out of the name of accuser into that 
of defendant, I know not where we shall look for its parallel. 

But to the letter itself, (Reply, pp. 31 et seq.) It would seem 
that after my promise to acquaint the Armenians with the missionaries’ 
explanation of the article in the Herald, andto prevent any evil arising 
from it, they (the missionaries) were led to suspect that I was playing 
false. And on what ground did they suspect it? Why, they heard 
that I was ‘ commending the spirit’ of the men who had most violent- 
ly opposed them on the ground of that article, that I was ‘ in frequent 
intercourse’ with them, and that I conveyed to them a false report of 
what was said at our conference. (Reply, p. 33.) Now if the mis- 
sionaries, instead of entertaining these suspicions upon mere native 
hearsay, had come again to me, I could at once have satisfied them 
on all these points. I did not commend the violent spirit of those Ar- 
menians, but rebuked it plainly, in my interview with them, the next 
day after the conference with the missionaries, and endeavored most 
earnestly to soothe and quiet them. I commended only one thing, 
and that was their general views with regard to the evils of schism in 
their Church, but at the same time made known to them, in the fullest 
and plainest manner, the declaration of the missionaries, that they had 
no intention of creating a schism, and entreated them to believe it. I 
was not ‘in frequent intercourse’ with them afterwards, but on the con- 
trary, when the matter was once settled, my intercourse ceased entirely 
with all but one of them, and with him I made it a settled rule not to 
converse upon the past or the doings of the missionaries at all, so much 
‘so, that I do not believe the subject was talked upon once for a whole 
year afterwards. Whenever he referred to the missionaries, and be- 

an to speak severely of them, I uniformly checked him at once, and 
told him plainly that I would have nothing todo with any hostilities to 
them. By pursuing this course with the other of the two referred to 
by the missionaries as the most bitter against them, I estranged him 
from me entirely, so that, excepting one or two formal and cold visits 
from him, I saw nothing of him for a year afterwards, and then only 
because Dr. Anderson’s attack upon me made it necessary for me to go 
to him to learn his recollection of the settlement of the matter about 
the article in the Herald. Since ¢haf time, my acquaintance with him 
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has been perfectly free, and probably will so remain. Dr. Anderson’s 
attack has brought me to the determination to have no reference what- 
ever to the missionaries, in my intercourse with Armenians. I mean 
to say, that I will not avoid a man’s acquaintance merely because he 
is hostile to the missionaries. 

This, however, I did, for the whole yéar following the amicable 
settlement of our affairs in the conference of October, 1842. I actu- 
ally declined forming acquaintance with Armenians who requested 
an introduction to me,—on the ground of their being hostile to the 
missionaries of the American Board. Soon after the conference, I 
was informed by an Armenian, that copies of the Herald were in the 
hands of another, who had for a long time had them in possession, and 
that he intended to show them to the Patriarch. I interposed to pre- 
vent it, and, through my informant, who refused to give me the name 
of the individual, succeeded in preventing it. Who the person was, 
or where he obtained those copies of the Herald, I know no more 
than the missionaries themselves. They, however, know that such 
copies are to be found in Constantinople, for the Roman Catholics 
have lately quoted largely from the Herald, in two or three pam- 
phlets which they have issued against the missionaries. Certainly 
no copy nor part of a copy has ever gone from my hands or 
from my possession, into the hands of any man in those countries. 
Furthermore, not long after our conference, it came to my know- 
ledge that a conspiracy of a very formidable character was form- 
ing against the missionaries, among influential Armenians. I took 
occasion immediately to say to one of them, that if it was not at 
once abandoned, I would appear in open opposition to it, and that 
I felt sure that my influence with the ecclesiastics was sufficient to 
crush it. I finally succeeded in dissuading this person from it, and 
in inducing him to use his efforts to prevent it, in which I believe 
he succeeded, for I heard no more of the conspiracy. On another 
occasion, I was in need of a translator, and it was intimated to me 
that one in the service of the missionaries wished to leave them. I 
not only refused to employ him, but forbad my informant to men- 
tion to him that I was in want of a translator, lest this might 
induce him to leave with the hope of entering my service.! So. 
scrupulous was I to avoid even the appearance of interfering with 
the affairs of the missionaries. On another occasion, another trans- 
lator of theirs, (Panayotes,) not only came to me and desired to 
enter my service, but for weeks continued to importune me. I de- 


1 I afterwards engaged his services, and he was with me three days in a 
week, for six months before Dr. Anderson’s attack reached Constantinople. 
During all this time, though we were most familiarly together, and conversing on 
every variety of topic, he did not hear me utter a single word against the mission- 
aries ; while he did hear me speak of them, again and again, in terms of sincere 
kindness and affection. I engaged his services after he had left the employment 
of the missionaries, (which he did on account of some inconveniences in the ar- 
rangement of his work,) and when he was seeking for other business. 
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clined his offer, in part on the express ground, as stated to him, that 
the missionaries might think I had enticed him away ; and I did not 
wish even the suspicion of such a thing to exist. I advised him, 
therefore, to remain with them. And now this same individual 
is brought forward as having reported to them various things as said 
by me, indicative of opposition to them. The truth is, that after my 
repeated rejection of his services, he ceased almost entirely to visit 
me,—an event for which I was sincerely glad, as it relieved me of 
his importunities. Is it possible that he has requited me by bearing 
to the missionaries tales, which they unhappily were but too ready 
to receive? Every one of them is a gross misstatement, and only 
one appears to me worthy of notice. It seems (Reply, p. 38,) that 
this Greek friend reported to them that I had pronounced ‘ some of 
their books very pernicious,’ and one in particular, on justification by 
faith. Now this last was the only one of their books which | ever 
objected to, in conversation with this Greek ; and concerning this, I 
found no objection to any thing in it on justification by faith, but 
only to a single passage relating to works, in which passage the duty 
of good works seemed to be positively denied. I told the Greek that, 
while faith alone saves, it must be a living faith, producing good 
fruits to the glory of God. If he made any other representation of 
my remark, he misrepresented it. The tract, I am now informed, has 
been altered in a subsequent edition, so as to avoid the very excep- 
tionable mode of statement in the first. 

It would be worse than in vain, to go through all the surmises and 
rumors and false constructions, on which the missionaries, in the two 
or three letters in their Appendix, which have been introduced by the 
Editor, from the files of the American Board, endeavor to make out 
a case of hostility. They are all as easily explained and set aside as 
that just given, in which, by the way, the missionaries pretend to find 
a design of turning the Greek away from them, whereas, I had not 
only refused to take him out of their employment, but had advised him 
to remain in it, and in mentioning to him the passage just referred to, 
did it for the express purpose of inducing him to use his influence with 
the missionaries to prevent such statements. And that same Greek 
can, if he will, testify with how much kindness and tenderness I ever 
spoke to him of the missionaries themselves. 

The missionaries farther doubted, whether I had been sincere with 
them in the promise made at the conference, because one of the Ar- 
menians subsequently told them, that in excusing the article in the 
Herald, I stated that the missionaries ‘were sorry for it, and had 
written it under excitement and passion.? Now, Mr. Dwight, the 
author of the article, did say to me, at the conference, that the article 
was written ‘ under exciting circumstances,’ and added, ‘I would not 
write such an article now;’ and Mr. Goodell said that, ‘if strictly 
weighed, there were some things in it that looked objectionable.’ 
This I said to the Armenians, and urged it sincerely as a reason for 
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not judging the article severely. Furthermore, the Armenian, it seems, 
said that certain portions of the article, which appeared contrary to the 
idea of a schism by the missionaries themselves, I did not read; and 
the missionaries, hearing this subsequently to the conference, went 
back to their former impression, that I had read it for the purpose of 
injuring them. Now, again, if the Armenian said this, he told a false- 
hood, for I did read those portions of the article distinctly, and 
remember it well to this day, particularly from the circumstance of 
our stopping and conversing about them. Besides, this Armenian 
who is reported as saying that I did not read those parts, must have 
been the one to whom the article was read. Now this same individ- 
ual came to me after the interview with one of the missionaries in 
which these parts were pointed out to him, and, instead of telling me 
that any such portions were shown him, informed me that the mission- 
ary (Mr. D.) declared that there was nothing about schism tn the ar- 
ticle, that he then proposed to Mr. D. to have the whole translated 
into Armenian, and Mr. D. demurred. What now does all this show, 
but the injustice of taking native reports, to contradict my pledged 
word? I told the missionaries that I would do my best to prevent any 
injury from the article. Accordingly I did go to the excited Arme- 
nians, and did most sincerely, solemnly and faithfully urge them to 
regard it as if it had never been written, and to believe the word of 
the missionaries, that they did noé intend a schism. I succeeded with 
them entirely, as it appeared to me. I supposed the whole matter 
settled and the missionaries satisfied. But they, taking up these false 
reports from natives, deemed them sufficient to overthrow my word, 
and wrote this letter to their secretary, misinterpreting every thing, 
and throwing every blame that a perverted construction could devise, 
upon me. He, the secretary, thought this sufficient ground to assail 
me upon, at the next annual meeting of the Board, and from that 
followed all this controversy. 

And now, am I to be blamed for it? He who knoweth all things 
knows with what sincerity I labored to efface from the minds of the 
Armenians, every evil impression that had arisen from the article, and 
how thereafter I kept myself, with the most diligent caution, aloof 
from every thing that might, in any way, be interpreted as interfe- 
rence with the missionaries of the Board. Ob, they have utterly 
misread my heart when they wrote that letter to the Secretary. But 
it was written; and now the consequence is, that since the attack of 
Dr. /Inderson, they have placed me in a position which otherwise I 
might never have occupied.’ It is not a position of hostility, but of 
indifference. My work will go on, as if their own did not exist. No 
one is to be avoided because he is their enemy, nor will his acquaint- 
ance be received for any such reason. The full agency of my Church 

Various things said by the missionaries in their pamphlet, refer. to a date 


later than thatofDr. A.’s attack. But let me remind them, that nothing subsequent 
to that date can be allowed to enter into the accounts that we are now settling, 
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will be carried out, as if they were not in the field. Controversy 
must cease here. My appointed work must be done, without any 
reference to theirs. I have hitherto worked in chains, from an over- 
sensitive desire to avoid even the appearance of offence. I have 
now no such desire, nor do I desire to give offence. Past experience 
has taught me that it may be taken without being given. For such 
taking I give myself no uneasiness. My work will go steadily for- 
ward without regard to evil surmises or evil reports. They cannot 
affect it in my own Church; and beyond that, I must cease to ‘give 
myself any concern. Kindness and gentleness, forbearance and love, 
will, I hope, mark its course. Sure I am, it shall not be disgraced by 
unfair dealings or by evil speaking. It shall not be engaged in any 
-warfare with the Missions of the American Board. It shall do its 
own work, with its own means, and in its own way; and others, 
doubtless, will do the same with theirs. 
I am, my dear friend, yours most sincerely, 


Horatio SouTHGATE, 
New-York, Jan. 1, 1845. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


I have already said that I would not gointo the explanation of ali 
the minute particulars, in the way of surmises, wrong constructions 
and false inferences, with which the Reply of the missionaries, and 
still more their private letters to their Secretary, now first brought to 
light in the shape of an Appendix to that Reply, abound. ‘They 
serve to show in how sensitive and suspicious a state of mind, they 
have viewed my acts and interpreted my motives. I cannot think that 
such things call for avreply. I have explained enough of them in my 
Letter, to show how unfounded they are, and farther than this I can 
hardly make up my mind to give them serious attention. They are 
swept away and disproved by the whole scope of the argument; for 
if what I have said be true, they are necessarily false. Yet you think 
that there remain a few, that it may be worth while to notice, rather 
because other wrong inferences may be made from my silence, than 
because they are of any real weight in themselves. I will, therefore, 
set aside two or three more of them, and there will then remain, I be- 
lieve, nothing which any candid person can think deserving of an an- 
swer. 

The first which I notice, is on p. 11. The missionaries there say, 
that I ‘ told a pious native friend of theirs, that I sometimes go to the 
Greek Church, and make the sign of the cross, and perform the other 
ceremonies just as the Greeks do.’—The Italics belong to the mission- 
aries.—Again, on the same page, they say that ‘they have been in- 
formed more than once, by the individuals to whom I gave the advice, 
that I have instructed the people to obey their bishops in every thing, 
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even when commanded to bow down before pictures, and pray through 
the intercession of the Virgin Mary and the Saints.’ Here, again, 
the italics belong to the missionaries, unless they are the work of 
some friendly editor, who omitted to put them into “ staring capitals,” 
and so to make a “ clinching argument” of it, as the missionaries say 
mine were intended to be.—But what is it to “ perform the ceremonies 
just as the Greeks do?’ It is, when you enter a Church, to buy a 
taper at the door, and light it, and attach it before some picture. It 
is to bow down before the picture, cross yourself before it, and kiss it, 
—and this you may continue to do, bowing, crossing, and kissing, for 
five minutes, or a quarter of an hour. I donotsay that all the Greeks 
do this, but the mass of uninstructed Greeks undoubtedly do. I have 
seen hundreds, however, who do it not at all, and I seldom or never 
saw a Greek clergyman do it. However, this, speaking in general, 
is ‘ performing the ceremonies just as the Greeks do.’ Now, of course, 
the missionaries believe that I do this. True, I am a clergyman of a 
Protestant Church. True, I receive the Thirty Nine Articles, and the 
twenty-second among the rest. True, I glory in the English Reform- 
ation. But what is all this against the testimony of “a pious native 
friend?” True, they never saw me do it; nor do they pretend that 
any body else ever saw me do it, not even their “ pious native friend.” 
But they heard him say that he heard me say that I do so “some- 
times.” True, 1 am under most solemn ordination vows, which utter- 
ly forbid my doing any such thing. But what are they against the 
word of “a pious native friend?” Of course, the missionaries believe 
it. And why should they not? It 1s a common infirmity of our hu- 
man nature, to make ourselves a standard for judging others. And if 
the missionaries can so far “ accommodate themselves to the great 
weakness of men,”’ as to use “an Episcopal gown’’ or “ an Episcopal 
liturgy,’’ why may not I also “show myself immeasurably exalted,” 
as they say, “ above all the littleness of mere form and ceremony,” by 
bowing down before a picture or lighting a taper before it 2 “ By thus 
conforming to all forms,” “TJ pour absolute contempt upon them.”— 
But, no. Men who have forms, love them, and are disposed to cling 
to them. It is men who have none, who are in the fairest way to be- 
come latitudinarians in this particular. The missionaries might, ac- 
cording to their principles, run into almost any extreme. They have 
only to satisfy their private judgments that they “innocently can” 
bow down before a picture; and this also might be done upon the 
principle that they are not worshipping it, but only “ pouring con- 
tempt” upon it. But I am bound, by positive rules, within certain 
limits, and it is as unlawful for me to transgress on the one side as on 
the other. I need not add, that the story of the “ pious native friend” 
of the missionaries, (who, as he speaks of the Greek Church, is doubt- 
less the same Panayotes before mentioned,) is a fiction. I remember 
once telling him that I had no objection to the sign of the cross, if 
used with solemnity and devotion, inasmuch as it was recognized and 
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practiced by my own Church, in one of her Sacraments; andI thought 
that it was in itself an impressive confession of the Christian faith, 
especially in the midst of Mussulmans who despise it. Out of this, it 
would seem, he fabricated, or the missionaries, misunderstanding him, 
constructed for him, the story in the pamphlet. 

So of the other; only a little worse; for this story of the advice 
to ‘ bow down before pictures,’ &c., if a Bishop commands it, was 
once brought to my notice by the missionaries themselves. I then, 
plainly enough, rectified it. And now they bring it out, without a 
word of my denial, and call it, with the other, ‘ painful evidence’’ of 
my “ pleading for”? and “ practicing” the “ errors of those Churches.” 
Doubtless it was “ painful’ for them to say such things, to take the 
word of a native or two, and not only allow it to set mine aside, but 
also to lead them to withhold my own and put the “ native” testimo- 
ny forth in undisputed prominence. Very “ painful” indeed. Well, 
one would think that such operations must be “ painfvl.’’—I would af- 
fectionately remind the missionaries of a process of their own com- 
mending, which, I believe, they will find an easier one. When] cor- 
rected this Jast statement, Mr. Dwight said, “ Well, now you see how 
erroneous things may be said, and you ought to be careful how you 
credit evil reports about us.” 

The missionaries say again, (p. 9,) that ‘if Episcopal missiona- 
ries preach justification by faith alone without the deeds of the law, 
and regeneration properly explained, they will as surely and speedily 
be spurned by the Eastern Churches as any of their Presbyterian or 
Congregational brethren.’ They also say, (p. 10,) that the ‘ tests of 
orthodoxy ’ in those Churches are such things as ‘ one or two natures 
in Christ,’ ‘leavened or unleavened bread in the Sacrament,’ ‘ the 
sign of the cross with two fingers, three fingers, or one finger,’ the 
‘ intercession of Saints,’ ‘ worship of pictures,’ &c. Now I must say of 
this whole category of ‘tests,’ that never, in my intercourse with the 
Eastern Churches, have I met with it, excepting the first point, which 
is matter of high and important doctrine. The Syrian, Armenian, and 
Abyssinian Churches are in full communion with each other. Yet 
they differ in some of these tests. I have never seen an Eastern clergy- 
man or an Eastern Jayman of respectable intelligence, who did not 
regard matters of faith alone as tests of orthodoxy. The statement 
of the missionaries is, 1 must be allowed to say, a caricature,—true 
only, if true at all, of the lowest and most unenlightened of the laity. 
Of the Heads of those Churches, I positively know, that it is wholly 
false ; and they, not the most ignorant of the laity, are to be regarded 
as uttering the voice of the Church. Why should we speak of those 
Churches in any other than terms of strict accurateness ?. Why should 
we say of them here, what we should never say there? = 

And so, again, of ‘ justification by faith.” If I ask the missionaries, 
which is the most corrupt of the Eastern Churches, they will undoubt- 
edly say, the Greek. And pee they can show me a clearer or 
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more accurate statement of this precious and ever blessed doctrine—a 
doctrine which, with my whole heart and soul, I cling to, as the life 
of the Christian, the very basis and foundation stone of all sound the- 
ology—if they can show me, in any Protestant standard, a more full 
and accurate exposition of it than | can show them in the most ap- 
proved theology of the Greek Church, I have yet to learn where 
that standard is.! True, this doctrine is overlaid, in practice, by 
numerous inventions of man. True, it is seldom taught, nor is 
any other branch of theology generally taught, with clearness and 
fidelity. But I have never yet seen the Eastern Christian who 
would not willingly abide by the standards of his Church, when 
pointed out to him; and however this is a mode of impressing 
truth which the missionaries, from their indifference to the testi- 
monies of truth in the Eastern Churches themselves, little care for 
or wot of, yet I know, in my humble experience, that nothing is so 
efficacious to carry home the truth to the heart and mind and 
thence into the life of an Eastern Christian, as this same appeal, 
where it can be made, to the teaching of his own Church. TJ never 
stated, I cannot state, the great doctrine of justification by faith more 
clearly or more strongly than I have stated it to Oriental ecclesias- 
tics, and I never yet saw the man who would not at least acknow- 
ledge it theoretically, however little he seemed to lay its searching 
test to heart. It is not asin the Church of Rome, where this doctrine 
has been, authoritatively and by Council, set aside, for so I consider 
the Decrees of Trent, taken as a whole, each acting upon the other, 
to have done. In the Eastern Churches it has never been contro- 
verted, and thus their standards bear a glorious testimony to it, a tes- 
timony which I trust one day will be light and life to them. 

The missionaries do not understand the power of a formal ecclesi- 
astical recognition. They know not what it is to be able to go to 
the Heads of the Eastern Churches, and show themselves possessing 
the great features of a Christian Church, as those communions judge 
of them, and must judge of them at first sight, viz., the outward signs 
and tokens of a Christian community. They know not the power for 
good which there is in such an introduction. They know not how it en- 
ables one to be received in something like an authoritative character, and 
in tbat character to speak of the true faith and holy living. They know 
not how it strengthens him to protest against error, nor how he can 


» The missionaries, (p. 38, Note,) quote, with no dissent, apparently with ap- 
proval, the remark of their Greek friend, in which he asserted the doctrine of 
Justification by faith to be the doctrine of his Church. They will not say it is 
more so than of the other Eastern Churches. . I said, in the conversation alluded 
to, “Phe doctrine ofa dead faith is no doctrine of your Church or of mine,” 
But,” he replied, “the doctrine of justification by faith és a doctrine both of 
your Church and mine.” ‘ Certainly,” I said, “but it must be a living faith 
bringing forth good fruits to the glory of God.’ “Undoubtedly,” he replied ; 


and so the conversation ended. Did he, indeed, so grossly misreport me as the 
missionaries; say ? 
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claim to be heard as having a right so to protest. But I will 
say, that, with Eastern ecclesiastics every where, I have found 
that by such an introduction, and by that alone, I could effectually 
take my stand against errors in teaching or errors in practice; 
and the discussions which I have had upon those very points 
which the missionaries would fain show me as patronizing, have 
been most plain, decided and faithful. No, I stand by my Church 
as she is. 1 glory in her as Reformed ; I rejoice in her as Primitive. 
I recede not from any principle of the Reformation. I mourn 
over such retrocessions. It had its frailties ; as what work in human 
hands has not its frailties? Did not the work of the blessed 
Apostles, as their own Epistles testify, have its frailties also 2! 
But who can derogate from such an undertaking because every 
human act in it was not impeccable? Let us wonder rather, and 
adore the goodness of God to His Church, that it exhibited so 
little of what was blameworthy, so far as the Church was con- 
cerned. And let every thought of depreciation and. disparagement 
be put to shame by the glorious results—the Church purified, the 
ancient faith re-established, the Sacraments restored in their purity, 
and faith in Christ, and love working from faith, made again, as most 
certainly they were in olden times, the acknowledged source of life 
in the Church, and of life to every individual believer. 

I see nothing more that needs a notice, unless it may be the ex- 
traordinary declaration, on the 28th page of the missionaries’ pam- 
phlet, that ‘ there is no very material difference between the Eastern 
Churches and the Papal Church.” What can they mean? Is the 
non-recognition of the Papal supremacy no material difference, nor 
the rejection of Purgatory, of Communion in one kind, of Clerical 
celibacy, of the Apocrypha, of judicial Absolution, of the Worship of 
Images, and even, by some of the Eastern Churches, of Pictures,—are 
these not ‘material 2? And yet, these are, by no means, all the dif- 
ferences. The Eastern Churches have not committed themselves, on 
the doctrine of Justification, nor on the opere operato efficacy of the 
Sacraments, nor .on Transubstantiation, as the Church of Rome has 
done. And is this “no material difference?” Let us say there is no 
life, or but little life; let us say that the truth as it is in Jesus, is very 
imperfectly taught; Jet us say that formalism has crept in and eaten 
out the heart of piety; let us say that the Sacraments are often, or 
generally, very perfunctorily administered and received; let us say 
that the blessed doctrines of the Gospel, in their spirit and power and 
life-giving efficacy, are not always, nor widely preached; let us say 
that various corruptions and superstitions have supervened upon the 
original structure of Christianity ; but let us not, in charity and truth, 
let us not, say that there is still ‘no material difference between the Ori- 
ental Churches and the Communion of Rome.’ Let justice prevail, truth 


1 See, for example, such passages as Acts xv. 37-39, and Gal. ii. 11-14. 
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be spoken, faithfulness be shown, and love be exercised. Let us think 
of our brethren as they are, speak of them as they are, and treat them 
as they are, remembering ourselves the ‘hole of the pit whence we have 
been digged,’ and the tender mercies of our God towards us, that as ‘ He 
has loved us and laid down His life for us,’ so we should love and ‘ lay 
down our lives for our brethren.’ Let us approach them with fidelity, 
yet with gentleness ; with truth, yet with compassion ; with fearless- 
ness, yet with meekness; and the Lord will bless and ‘ establish the 
work of our hands upon us, yea, the work of our hands He will estab- 
lish it.’ 

But I have done. There are several minor points, such as ‘turn- 
ing away Armenians from them,’ (p. 25,) using my influence against 
them with the Patriarchs, (p. 21, note,) &c., which are virtually dis- 
proved in the body of my letter. There is an allusion to a ‘ Frank’ 
who spoke against them in the bazars, (p. 32,) and it looks as if they 
supposed it was I. I can only say,it was not I. They speak (p. 33) 
of the article in the Herald having been known to me long before it 
was read to an Armenian, of its having been brought forward in our 
first conference in 1842, by Dr. Robertson, and ‘explained apparently 
to our satisfaction.’ But they forget to add, that 1 said I did not be- 
lieve that this was the article brought forward by Dr. R., or if it had 
been referred to by him, it was without any concert with me; that it 
might have been so alluded to by him, at our first conference in ’42, 
but if it was, I was giving no attention at the moment to what was 
going on, and did not know of it; that when I saw it, a few days 
before reading it to the Armenian, it was entirely new to me, and 
I firmly believe and am perfectly certain that I never saw it before. 
Now the missionaries omit all this in their letter to their Secretary, 
of Dec. 1, 1842. What wonder, then, he thought he had sufficient 
ground to attack me upon? 

But enough. When the missionaries, at my conference with them, 
Oct. 1842, seemed at first disposed to regard me with distrust, I said 
to them, “ You appear to be in a suspicious state of mind towards me. 
Why is this?” Mr, Dwight replied, that ‘my church had been getting 
so high and exclusive of late, that they did not know but that I might 
have imbibed the same feelings.’ I replied, that ‘I wished to be 
judged by what I am, and by what I profess.’ And so it is now. 
When J declare myself hostile to them and determined to oppose them, 
they will know it to be so. Until then, they may deal in vague con- 
jectures, but I cannot answer them; they may suspect, but their sus- 
picions will be groundless; they may misinterpret, but I cannot turn 
aside to correct every misinterpretation; they may send home una- 
miable reports, but I cannot reply to them. My work must be in 
peace, not in strife. My mind and my body must be occupied’ in 
higher duties than controversy. I find my time short enough for more 
serious concerns, and my spirit worldly and weak enough to need a 
more spiritual aliment. I have no heart for strife; nor do I think it 
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becomes the office to which my Church, and, I trust, my God has 
called me. That office I have solemnly vowed to exercise in the 
“maintaining and setting forward, as much as shall lie in me, quiet- 
ness, love, and peace among all men;”’ and my earnest desire, my 
daily prayer is, that I may be faithful to the vows that I have taken 
upon me, and seriously, soberly, and righteously do my appointed 
work. 


Again, adieu, 


APPENDIX. 


CONTINUATION OF THE CORRESPONDENCE CITED ON PP. 23, 24. 


Rev. H. A. Homes, Scribe of the Mission of the A. B. C. F. M. at Constantinople. 


Dear Sir: 


In answer to your note of yesterday, I beg to say, that of no past event 
is my recollection more distinct and complete, than of the satisfaction which 
was expressed by several members of the Mission of the A. B. C. FH’. M., 
(during my conference with them a year ago,) as to the point which was the 
subject matter of that conference, viz., my motive and intention in showing 
an Article in the Missionary Herald to an Armenian. This satisfaction was 
apparently concurred in by all, and a few days after, you yourself declared 
to me, in my house, that “the brethren were gratified with the results of the 
conference.” From that time to the present, I have had no intimation to the 
contrary from any member of the Mission, unless the expression in your note 
of last evening is to be so interpreted. 

If there is any doubt remaining on this point, I will, upon its being made 
known to me, undertake to make the matter clear ina manner that will place 
my motive beyond question. For this purpose, however, it will be neces- 
sary to revive the subject among the Armenians. 

As to my general views and course, (which were made, farther perhaps 
than propriety warranted, the subject of a desultory conversation at the con- 
ference,) it could never enter my mind to seek for them the approbation of 
any Orhers on earth than the Committee or the Church to which I am re- 

onsible. 
The only overt act alleged by Dr. Anderson, in his remarks at the meet- 
ing of the Board, was the suspension of Mr. Dwight’s services, and the only 
agency imputed to me in that matter, was the showing the article alluded to. 
Upon this point, (the question being whether I did it from any evil or hos- 
tile motive,) I distinctly understood the members! of the Mission present at 
the conference, to express their entire satisfaction. It was with this under- 
standing alone, that I consented to act as a mediator between your Mission 
and the Armenians, which I evidently could not have done, if I had not been 
assured that you were yourselves satisfied upon the question of my inten- 
tions. It was, indeed, in answer to an assurance of this kind from Mr. 
Dwight, that I undertook the office. Mr. D. said, “I believe you, I am 
satisfied that ae had no intention to injure us, and, therefore, I think that you 
ought to do all in your power to prevent the evil consequences.” I declared 
my readiness to do so, and the mode of acting was then pointed out, to which 
Tassented. If there are any other charges of hostility or interference, I will 
undertake to meet them when they are specified, and I farther pledge myself 
to show repeated instances, in the course of the past year, in which, unknown 


* [Messrs, Goodell, Schauffler, Dwight, and Homes.—H. 8.] 
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to you, I have saved your Mission from disasters far more serious than 
the suspension of a meeting for a few weeks. 

As to Hohannes being “led” or “driven” to America, I am surprised 
that the Report of the Board (Abstract) should speak of that as a “perse- 
cution” which was to him a consummation most earnestly desired, in which 
he had repeatedly begged me to assist him. 

Permit me to add, that the only motive of my former communication to 
Mr. Goodell, was, to take a step towards bringing out clearly my position, 
which is to represent my own Church, and do the work committed to me, 
without assuming hostility towards, or speaking evil of, the missionaries of 
other denominations. I have taken this position solely from the conviction, 
(to which I have been led by earnest prayer and reflection,) that it can only 
be, under common circumstances, a detriment to the cause of our Blessed 
Saviour, to present to the Eastern Christians, a spectacle of strife and con- 
tention. 

Having assumed this position, I shall not abandon it for any less cause 
than that which induced me to take it. When the interests of the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom appear to me to be receiving injury from any act of yours or 
of others, I trust that I shall not hesitate to use my utmost influence to avert 
the evil, and, in such case, I would know no difference, unless it might be in 
the particular mode of proceeding, between a missionary of my own Church 
and another. But that Ido not mean to be drawn into any opposition by 
merely personal motives, is, I think, sufficiently apparent from the fact that I 
have already passed over in silence many things concerning myself and my 
Church, reported to me as coming from members of the Missions of the A. 
B. C. F. M. in this city and in other places. Out of the things thus report- 
ed, I could, were it consistent with decent self-respect, not to say with the 
principle that. I have adopted, frame a series of charges, as severe, perhaps, 
as any that were ever presented to a Missionary Society. 

A more direct, may I not justly say, a more frank and open answer to my 
communication, might have enabled me to show my position more distinctly. 
I cannot count it my loss alone that it has not been shown, but it may be a 
loss to the cause of Christ, and so far it is a loss both to you and me. 

Your answer precludes the necessity of farther communication upon the 
subject of the charges, and I can see no propriety or utility in repeating a 
request to Dr. Anderson which has once been made to him in vain.’ Such 
other measures as the case seems to me to demand, I shall, of course, adopt, 
and while I believe that you will find them, if they should ever come to 
your knowledge, in strict conformity with the principle that I have avowed, 
{ would now repeat my earnest desire, not for myself, but for Christ’s sake, 
that peace, charity, and kindly speaking, (of all things most conducive to 
“Christian fellowship,”) may characterize both our personal intercourse and 
our private conduct towards each other. 

Believe me, with sincerest regards, yours, dear sir, very truly, 

(Signed) HORATIO SOUTHGATE. 
Wednesday evening, December 13, 1843. 


P.S. In saying above, that “your answer precludes the necessity of 
farther communication upon the subject of the charges,” I wish to be under- 
stood as speaking of the question of their origin. So far as I am personally 


1 (The missionaries, in a letter to their Secretary, dated Feb. 7, 1844, and given 
in the Appendix to their pamphlet, say, as a reason for not informing me whether 
Dr. Anderson’s charges came from them, that “for aught they knew tu the con- 
trary, he (Dr. A.) had made known the grounds on which the charges had been 
made.” Itis here implied (and in my next letter, of Dec. 18th, it is distinct 
ly stated) that Dr. A. had not complied with the demand made upon him for his 
authority.—H. 8.] 
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concerned, my object is virtually as much answered by no one’s taking upon 
himself the responsibility of their parentage, as it would have been by a fair 
and open assumption of it. But as far as relates to the satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction of the members of your Mission upon the point which was the 
occasion of our conference a year ago, I do expect a plain and unequivocal 
answer. This is the only point open between us, and the only point on 
which your Secretary has based a specific charge. Upon this point, there- 
fore, I ask, whether the members of your Mission were satisfied or dissatis- 
fied with my explanation, and | make this request on the ground that the de- 
claration in your letter may be interpreted as throwing a doubt upon it. If 
there are any other charges, (which must, of course, be confined to acts of 
hostility or interference with you,) I ask, either to know them, or that they 
cease hereafter to be preferred in any manner, secret or open. All this, I 
oeeen will see at once to be a fair Christian right, and as euch you will 


cheerfully grant it. 
HS. 


Constantinople, December 16, 1843. 


Rev. Horatio Sourscate— 
Dear Sire: ‘ 

Iam directed by the members of the station, to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of December 13, in answer to theirs of December 12. 

We wonder that you should have had any “ doubt” as to what “ interpre- 
tation” to put upon our expressions in that letter, of dissatisfaction with your 
previous explanations. The assertion we there made, and which we now 
repeat, “that we were not satisfied with the explanations which you then 
made as to your course,” is, we think, as plain as language can make it. 
This want of satisfaction refers in general to the whole range of topics upon 
which we then conversed. We did indeed at the time (and as you also say) 
express a satisfaction, but it was with one of the results of that conference, 
inasmuch as you then promised to do what you could to disabuse the minds 
of certain Armenians, that had been prejudiced by hearing the disjointed ex- 
tracts which you had read to them from the Missionary Herald. It was not 
understood, however, in this agreement of yours, that you was to become a 
“mediator,” as you term it, between us and them, but that you consented to 
perform an act of reparation for an injury which had resulted from your own 
act, and which we hoped also you might regard as a Christian duty. 

We feel constrained in addition to the above, to make several distinct de- 
clarations in reference to sentiments found in your letter. And the first is, 
that we have never imagined or implied that you were hostile to us person- 
ally ; nor have we cherished any feelings of hostility to you personally, al- 
though much in your letter seems to have been written under that impres- 
sion. And we may add, we have not given in any quarter even an “inti- 
mation of opposition” to your own labors, unless they unfortunately seemed 
(even if without cause) to be hindering the labors of Evangelical Mission- 
aries or other evangelical Christians in these lands. 

Our second declaration is, that we do not wish to impugn or judge your 
“ motives” in any line of conduct you may have marked out for yourself, or 
have actually followed. Nor do we deny that you conscientiously adhere in 
that line of conduct, to what you may consider as your duty to the Church 
of Christ, or to your “position” in your own Church. We do and shall on] 
take notice of such events as affect our sphere of labors, according as they 
come within our knowledge; and must leave it to others, who may also be- 
come acquainted with the same events, to judge of the motives whence they 
had their rise. 

And lastly, we must remark, that should the principles you avow, of hold- 
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ing yourself always ready to “use your utmost influence to avert” any evil 
which you may fancy our doings may threaten to the “interests of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom,” lead you any time to any acts of interference with our 
labors, we shall feel fully authorized to report to our Society all such pro- 
ceedings. Nor do we feel that in such a case, any “fair Christian right,” 
calls upon us to communicate to you our intention of doing so; or justifies 
you in demanding of us “to cease to prefer? “such charges” “in any man- 
ner, secret or open.” You could not fairly impeach our conduct in making 
such reports; for we are fully as willing to have this rule applied to us, as 
we are to apply it to others. 

In conclusion, we confidently and fearlessly appeal to you to communi- 
cate to us, or to the public, any of the “many things concerning yourchurch | 
or yourself, reported to you as coming from members of the Mission of the 
A. B. C. F. M. in this city,” and which you have any evidence to believe 
were indeed uttered by us. And we trust that from the answer we should 
make, all would be satisfied, that we have said nothing of which you could 
Ke speak with “decent self-respect,” or which you could reasonably con- 

emn. 

It seems to us, that if, as is the fact, Mr. Hohannes through a threatened 
“persecution” obtained the “consummation earnestly desired” by him of 
going to America, it is not surprising that the thing should be spoken of by 
its right name. Paul had for a long time earnestly, but in vain, desired to 
see Rome, and at last his desire was accomplished. Yet no one conceals 
ese under any softer language, than to say that he went a prisoner in 

onds. 

We see no occasion for continuing this correspondence farther. Our 
only reason for writing as much as the above has been to give the “plain 
and unequivocal” answer which you requested, “as to the satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction of the members of our station on the point which was the oc- 
casion of our conference a year ago:” and then, for our own sakes, briefly 
to throw off as far as our simple denial can avail, the imputations contained 
in your letter of personal hostility to you, or of misjudgment of your motives. 

Praying that we may grow in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, 

I remain, my dear sir, 
In behalf of our Station, 
Very cordially yours, 
(Signed) HENRY A. HOMES, 
Scribe of the Station. 

P.S. I would add here in my own behalf, in reference to the use you 
make of a sentiment which you allege that I expressed in your own house, 
that the explicit object of my visit to you at that time was that I might ob- 
tain better satisfaction as to how you came to show the copy of the Herald, . 
and that I told you, that after all that had been said, it seemed to me to be 
an inexplicable thing. 

Mr. Dwight requests me also to add for him, that whatever he may have 
said at that conference conditionally or directly expressing satisfaction on 
any point, yet still he expressly stated his dissatisfaction with the reasons 
you offered for showing the Herald. Hea. EH. 


Pera, December 18, 1843. 
Rev. H. A. Homes, Scribe of the Mission of the A. B. C. EF’. M., Constanti- 
nople. 
My Dear Sir: 


I have thought much upon the subject of our correspondence since I re- 
ceived your letter of the 16th, and particularly upon the point whether [I 
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should desire a conference with the members of your Mission.’ It seems to 
me, however, that I ought, in justice both to you and to myself, to put down 
in writing the following statement : , 

1. That nothing is farther from my thoughts than to believe that you are 
influenced by feelings of “ personal hostility” to me. Ido not believe it. I 
believe that whatever you have done or may do, has arisen, or will arise, 
from a conviction of duty to interests far higher than “ personal,” the inter- 
ests of Christ’s kingdom; and tha: to me personally and privately your feel- 
ings are perfectly kind and Christian. Such are also my feelings towards 
you, as all who hear me speak of you in my most private conversations, can 
testify. y 

2 That I did not mean to ask, whether you were satisfied with my “rea- 
sons” for reading the article in the Herald to an Armenian, (by the way, I 
read the whole, and not “disjointed extracts,”) but whether you were satis- 
fied that my motive—my feeling towards you therein, was not to injure or 
oppose you. [remember very well Mr. Dwight’s saying in our conference, 
that be did not think the reasons which I gave, sufficient to warrant my 
reading the article; but he also said, in so many words, apparently concur- 
red in by all, that he believed my solemn declaration that I had no hostile 
motive towards you in doing it. The reasons stated for my reading the ar- 
ticle, may not have seemed to you such as ought to have induced me to read 
it, and yet you might acquit me of any hostile intention therein ; which was 
actually the course the matter took at the conference. I also believed Mr. 
Dwizght’s declaration, when he said, that he had no intention of creating a 
schism in the Armenian Church, but I did not thereby say that I thought the 
reasons which he gave for writing that article sufficient to warrant its being 
written. 

3. I did not mean to ask, that before reports concerning me or my work 
are sent home, they should first be communicated to me. What I asked 
was this—that all charges, (if any existed,) relating to the past, should now 
be brought forward and settled, or if you should not think it worth while to 
do this, that they should “cease to be preferred.” -I wished merely to settle 
every thing that had past. 

4. I do not think that we are bound, in reporting home with regard to the 
doings of others, to institute first an inquiry concerning motives, but I am 
sure you will agree with me, that when we happen to have received a solemn 
and express declaration of innocence of motive, it is but fair to mention it in 
our reports, and if there has been an effort to prevent or repair injury aris- 
ing from an act, we ought also to mention that. This is but obeying the 
Saviour’s golden rule. 

5. [have always supposed that your Mission reported to the Committee 
the suspension of Mr. Dwight’s meeting and the cause. This would be a 
matter of course. But [also supposed that the report must have contained 
a fair statement of my declaration and of my effort to prevent injury. I 
never doubted that it did contain such a statement. If so, how could Dr. 
Anderson make a public charge against me, of being the chief cause of the 
suspension of the meeting, without alluding to these qualifying circumstan- 
ces?? I could only account for it by supposing that he had heard other re- 


1 [This allusion to a conference arises from the fact, that, after sending his 
letter of Dec. 16th, Mc. Homes called upon me, and in a friendly conversation 
which occurred, suggested that, instead of continuing the correspondence farther, 
we should have a conference. It was happy that we did not, for the result of 
the other now appears to have been a little worse than nothing.—H. S.] 

2 [In their letter to their secretary, of Feb. 7, 1844, before alluded to, the mis- 
sionaries remark, upon this passage of my letter, “¢ Mr. S. cannot conceive upon 
what you based your public charge against him of being the chief cause of the 
suspension of our meeting, if our report of the affair contained a fair statement of 
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ae from other quarters, of not so fair a character, and that he had based 
is charge on them. When, therefore, I wrote my note to Mr. Goodell, I 
fully expected that you would answer it by denying that such a bare charge, 
without the attending qualifications, had gone from your Mission, and that 
this would be one step towards tracing it to the source whence it did come, 
which I conjectured to be an individual not connected with your Mission. 
This was the cause of my writing. I had not the remotest thought of en- 
tering into controversy with you, nor did I anticipate so protracted a corres- 
pondence. 

6. It is unnecessary to trace the matter farther. Dr. Anderson did not 
judge it best to give his authority, and your first letter forbids me to assume 
that you are responsible. Too search farther would only be for my private 
satisfaction, and this might cost me more trouble than I have time to spare. 

7. The “plain and unequivocal” answer which I desired, was to the 
question whether you were satisfied that I had no intention of injuring or 
opposing you, in reading the article in the Herald to an Armenian. Upon 
this point I had your plain declaration at the conference, but some general 
expressions in your first letter of last week seemed to me capable of an in- 
terpretation which might throw a doubt upon it, and, therefore, I asked the 
question again. Your last letter assures me that there is no design of “ im- 
pugning my motive,” which is all that I asked. 

8. There seems, therefore, no occasion for pursuing the subject farther. 
If there were, I would not hesitate to ask for a conference, as the best mode 
of making ourselves fully understood. 

9. Let me, then, in conclusion, say, that 1 sincerely believe your great object 
to be the salvation of souls. This also is my aim and my highest ambition. 
Our end, then, is one, and if we differ, it is in the means and modes of at- 
taining it. What I do,I do for this end, and I would not take a step or 
adopt a measure which I did not think adapted to promote it. We may dif- 
fer in judgment as to our measures, but I hope it will ever be with Christian 
charity for each other, and with the sincere conviction that each is laboring 
for the great end in the way that seems to him conscientiously best. When 
we speak of each other, may it be with fair allowance for each other’s ends 
and aims. I regret, I grieve, that we do not in all things see eye to eye, 
even on earth. I wish that we might; I pray that we may. But if not, I 
humbly hope, that we may all, in God’s good time and by His unmerited 
mercy, reach that blessed world where we shall be one, under Christ our 
Head, who shall be all in all. 

Believe me, my dear sir, 
Yours very sincerely, 


(Signed) HORATIO SOUTHGATE. 


his declaration of innocent intention and of his effort to repair injury. The fact 
is, that his subsequent conduct did not increase our confidence in the honesty of 
his desire to counteract the evil he haddone”’ Ah, this fatal suspicion, founded 
on native report, ruined every thing, and has occasioned us this long controversy. 
But it is done. I return to it no more—H. 8.] 
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«LE SACKED ORDER AND OFFICES OF i PISCOPA 
ASSERTED AND MAINTAINED; 


TO WHICH IS ADDED 


CLERUS DOMINI, 
A DISCOURSE ON THE OFFICE MINISTERIAL. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. JEREMY 2 YOR, D.Ds 
One elegant volume, 16mo.—362 pages. Price $1. 


PPD DAY 


a Contents or tHe Sacrep OrnpER AnD Orricrs or Episcopacy, 

By Divine Institution, Apostolical Tradition, and Catholic practice, together with their Titles of 
Honour, Secular Employment, Manner of Election, Delegation of their Power, and other appendant 
questions, asserted against the Aerians and Acephali, new and old. 

Section I. Christ did institute a Government in his Church_—II. This Government was first 
committed to the Apostles by Christ —III. With a Power of joining others, and appointing Successors 
int he Apostolate —IV. The Succession into the ordinary Office of Apostolate is made by Bishops.— 
V. And Office —VI. Which Christ himself hath made distinct from Presbyters.—VII. Giving to Apos- 
tles a Power to do some Office perpetually necessary, which to others he gave not.—VIII. And 
Confirmation —IX. And Superiority of Jurisdiction.—X. So that Bishops are Successors in the 
Office of Apostleship, according to the general Tenent of Antiquity—XI. And particularly of St 
Peter.—XII. And the Institution of Episcopacy, as well as the Apostolate, expressed to be Divine, 
by primitive Authority—XII. In pursuance of the Divine Institution, the Apostles did ordain 
Bishops in several Churches —XIV. St. Timothy at Ephesus.—XV. St. Titus at Crete——XVI. 
St. Mark at Alexandria—XVII. St. Linus and St. Clement at Rome.—XVIII. St. Polycarp at 
Smyrna, and divers others.—XIX. So that Episcopacy is at least an Apostolical Ordinance, of the 
same authority with many other Points generally believed—XX. And was an Office of Power 
and great authority——XXI. Not lessened by the Assistance and Counsel of Presbyters—XXII. 
And all this hath been the Faith and Practice of Christendom.—X XIII. Who first distinguished 
Names, used before in common.—XXIV. Appropriating the word ‘Episcopus” or Bishop to the 
Supreme Church officer—XXV. Calling the Bishop, and him only, the Pastor of the Church.— 
XXVI. And Doctor.—XXVII. And Pontifex—XXVIII. And these were a distinct Order from 
the rest—XXIX. To which the Presbyterate was but a Degree.—XXX. There being a peculiar 
Manner of Ordination to a Bishopric—XXXI. To which Presbyters never did assist by imposing 
hands.—X XXII. For Bishops had a Power distinct and superior to that of Presbyters. As of Or- 
dination —XXXIIf. And Confirmation—XXXIV. And Jurisdiction. Which they expressed in 
Attributes of Authority and great Power—XXXV. Requiring universal Obedience to be given to 
Bishops by Clergy aud Laity —XXXVI. Appointing them to be Judges of the Clergy, and Spirit- 
ual Causes of the Laity——XXXVII. Forbidding Presbyters to officiate without Episcopal License. 
—XXXVIII. Reserving Church-Goods to Episcopal Dispensation—XXXIX. Forbidding Presby- 
ters to leave their own Diocess, or to travel, without Leave of the Bishop —XL. And the Bishop 
had Power to prefer which of his Clerks he pleased.—XLI. Bishops only did vote in Councils, 
and neither Presbyters nor People-—XLII. And the Bishop had a Propriety in the Persons of his 
Clerks.—XLIII. Their Jurisdiction was over many Congregations or Parishes —XLIV. And was 
aided by Presbyters, but not impaired—XLV. So that the Government of the Church by 
Bishops was believed necessary.— XLVI. For they are Schismatics that separate from their Bishop.— 
XLVII. And Heretics.—XLVIII. Aud Bishops were always, in the Church, Men of great Honour.— 
XLIX, And trusted with Affairs of Secular Interest.—L. And therefore were enforced to delegate 
the Power and put others in substitution —LI. But they were ever Clergymen, for there never were 
any Lay-Elders in any Church-office heard of in yhe Church. | 


CLERUS DOMINI: 
Or, a Discourse of the Divine Institution, Necessity, Sacredness, and Separation, of the Office Minis — 
terial ; together with the Nature and Manner of its Power and Operation: written by the specie’ 


command of King Charles I. . 


Srcrtion I. Ministers of Religion have, m all Ages, been distinguished by peculiar Honours.—Il.. 
The Ministers of Christ receive the Power of remitting or retaining Sins.—III. The Ministers of 
Christ are commissioned to preach the Gospel._IV. The Ministers of Christ are commissioned to 
baptize —V. The Ministers of Christ stand between God and the People, in administering the Eu- 
charist—VI. The Ministers of Christ derive their power from God—VII. The Ministry of the 
Gospel sanctifies the Person of the Minister —VIII. No Man, in these days of Ordinary Ministry, 
must look for, or pretend to, an Extraordinary Calling. _ ; | 

(> The reprint in a portable form of this eminent divine’s masterly defence of Episcopacy cannot 
fail of being welcomed by every Churchman. ty 

“6 With the imagination of a poet, and the fervor of an apostle, Jeremy Taylor cannot be republished in any shape that he 
will not have readers. More especially, just now will this treatise of his be read, when, by feebler hands and far less well 
furnished minds, attempts are making to depreciate that sacred order and those sacred offices which are here with triumphaa 


eloquence maintained. ) j i 
a The publishers have presented this jewel in a fitting casket.”—V. Y. American. Feb. 17, 1844 


Recently Published uniform with the above. 


THE GOLDEN GROVE: 


ice Manual, containing whatis to be believed, practiced and desired, or prayed for ; the prayers 
sree fitted for the several days of the week. To which is added, a Guide for the Penitent, or 
Model drawn up for the help of devout souls wounded with sin, Also, Festival Hymns, &c By 


Hn EA 


the Right Rev. Bishop Jerenry Taylor. 1 yo! te | 


| TNOTRUGEED 
IN THE WAYS OF THE GOSPEL AND THE CHURCH: 
ASERIES OF DISCOURSES DELIVERED AT ST. JAMES’S CHURCH, GOSHEN, NEW YORK 
By the Rev. J, A. SPENCER, A. M. late Rector. 
One elegant volume, 16mo. $1 25. 


This is the first volume of Sermons by an American Divine which has appeared for some years. 
Their style is characterized by clearness, directness, and force—and they combine, in a happy de- 
gree, solid good sense and animation. The great truths of the gospel are presented in a familiar and 
plain manner, as the Church Catholic has always held them, and as they are held by the reformed 
branches in England and America. 

The Introduction contains a brief notice of what the Church is, how she is to be distinguished 
from the various surrounding sects, &c.; of the great value and advantages of the Liturgy, and also 
a succinct account of various Festivals and Fasts, and Holy Seasons; and to the Sermons are ap- 
pended notes from the writings of Hooker, Barrow, Taylor, Pearson, Chillingworth, Leslie, Hors- 
ley, Hobart, and other standard divines, illustrating and enforcing the doctrines contained in them. 
The book is well adapted to the present distracted state of the public mind, to lead the honest 
inquirer to a full knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus, and to give a correct view of the position 
occupied by the Church. 

The following is the copy of a letter of recommendation, by the Right Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, 
of the Diocese of New York :— 


“ Having great confidence in the qualifications of the Rev. Jesse A. Spencer for pastoral instruction in the Church of God, 
from a personal acquaintance with him as an alumnus of the General Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and as a Deacon and Presbyter of my Diocese, it gives me pleasure to learn, that in his present physical inability to 
discharge the active duties of the ministry, he purposes publishing a select number of his sermons. Nothing doubting that 
they will be found instructive and edifying to those who sincerely desire to grow in the knowledge and practice of the gospel, 
recommend them to the patronage of the Diocese ; and this the more earnestly, as their publication may be hoped to be a 
source of temporal comfort and support to a very worthy servant of the altar, afflicted, at an early period of his ministry, with 
loss of bodily power to be devoted to its functions.” 


CATHOLIC CHURCH IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA; 


THREE LECTURES. 
1. Tur Currey in Excranp anp America AposToLic anD CarHotic, 
2. Tur Causes or THE EnGLisH REFORMATION. 
3. Irs CuaracTerR AND RESULTS. 


BY JOHN D. OGILBY, D.D. 
(St. Mark’s Church, Bowery,)—Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the General Theological 
Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
“© T believe One Catholic and Apostolic Church.”"—Nicene Creed. 
One elegant Volume, 16mo. 75 cents 


Anruor’s Prerace.—The following Lectures were prepared for delivery to a popular audience 
in a Cvurse of Lectures upon the distinctive principles of the Church. It was incumbent upon the 
writer, therefore, not to presume upon more information on the part of his hearers, than generally 
obtains among well-informed persons; while at the same time his narrow limits forbade his entering 
into detail, whether in narrative or argument. In preparing this little volume for the Press, the 
same reference has still been had to the wants of the general reader; the references in the notes have 
therefore, been made to the most accessible, rather than the original authorities. 

The Lectures were written, and are now printed, without any polemical view. A general agree- 
ment in position and principle between the hearer and speaker was originally presupposed, as the 
Lectures were delivered in Episcopal Churches. A similar agreement between the reader and 
writer is still presumed. Many points are therefore left open to the attack of adversaries, which 
might have been guarded, had the author being writing a polemical treatise. ‘ 

The running title, ‘‘ The Catholic Church in England and America,” may give some occasior 
to fear, and others opportunity to assert, that the Author is disposed to abandon the position which 
the English Church and our own have been obliged to assume and maintain, of express opposition 
to the errors and pretensions of the Papal Communion. It is apprehended that none will cherish 
such fear, or venture upon such assertion, who will candidly read the Lectures. Why, then, it may 
be asked, use a title which may give a handle to the fault-finder? Because the avowed object of 
the Lectures is to vindicate the claim of the Church in England and our own, to those characters of 
Catholicity and Apostolicity, which the Creeds ascribe to the One Church of Christ; and which 
must therefore pertain to every particular Church in union with that one Body. : 

Indeed, no man can deny that our Church is both ‘ Protestant’? and ‘ ‘piscopal ;” whatever 
may be alleged, truly or falsely, against individual Churchmen. ‘The fact is manifest to the eyes 0° 
all men; and the most competent witnesses attest it; Rome allows that we are “ Protestant,’’ and 
sectarians that we are “‘ Episcopal;’’ nay, each in turn casts these attributes in our teeth asa 
reproach, But neither Romanist nor sectarian recognizes our Apostolicity and Catholicity. Hence 
the necessity of insisting upon and vindicating our claim. For, if we cannot maintain it, neither our 
Protestantism nor our Episcopalianism will the least avail us; since, in that case the definition 
of our own creeds excludes us from the fellowship of Curist. Most important is it, then that we 
should both assert and defend, especially against Rome, the true character and lawfal inheritance 
of our Spiritual Mother; lest, through ignorance of her claim upon their love and allegiance, some 
of her own children be tempted to stray from her fold ; and lest in the search beginning to be made 
by the wanderers in sectarian bye-roads for the “‘ old paths,” many mistake the name of Catholic 
az « Apostolic for the substance, and enter the wrong door. of Curist’s temple, through our omission 
to inscribe the titles ‘ Catholic and Anos J]w’’ over the portals of His Holy Sanctuary. 
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OF THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH; 
WITH SOME ‘ACCOUNT or THE DEVELOPMENTS OF MODERN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS, 
BY THOMAS WILLIAM MARSHALL, B, A. 
OF THE DIOCESE OF SALISBURY, 
EDITED BY JONATHAN M. WAINWRIGHT, D. D. 
One elegantly printed volume. 12mo. Price $1 25. 


_CONTENTS.—Chapter 1. Introduction. Chapter IL. Scripture Evidence—Sec. 1. Case of St. James—2. Case of St 
Timothy—3. Case of St. Titus—4, Case of the Asian Angels—5. Notice of Objections. Chapter III, Evidence of Antiquity 
—Sec. J. N ature of this Evidence—2. St. Clement of Rome—3. St. Ignatius of Antioch—4. St. Justin Martyr—5. Pope Piul 
{.—6, Hegesippus—7. Polycrates—8. St. Ireneus—9. St. Clement of Alexandria—10. ‘l'ertullian—11. ‘The Apostolical Can. . 
ons; Arians, Donatists, Manicheans, &c. &c.—12. St. Cyprian—13, St. Jerome—14. St. Augustine—15, St. Ambrose, St. 
Basil, St. Chrysostom, St. Athanasius—16, Summary. Chapter IV. Admissions of Adversaries—Sec. 1. On the Genera 
Question—2. Calvin, J. Sturmius—3. Beza, Farel, Rivet, N. Vedelius, P. Viret, Zuingle—4. Melancthon, Luther, Confess” 
Augustan—5. Bucer, Gualter, Peter Martyr, Jerome Zanchy, Seckendorff—6. Dr. Peter Du Moulin—7. tl. Grotius, J. Casaubo- 
—8. Blondel, Salmasius—9. Bochart, Amyraut, Drelincourt, Langlet, Daille, Turretin, University of Geneva ; Baxter, Calamy. 

q Stephen Marshal, Cartwright, Dr. Cornelius Burges, Henderson, Lord Pembroke, John Hales, Sir Edward Deering—10n 
Summary. Chapter V. Development of Modern Systems.—Sec. 1. Nature of this Argument—2. Development in Germany— 
3. Switzerland—4, France—5. England, Channel Islands—6, Scotland—7. Ireland—8. Holland, Belgium, Hungary, the Vau- 
dois—9. Sweden and Denmark—10, Prussia—11, Russia—12. United States of America—13. General Summary. 

ADVERTISEMENT .—The appearance of another work, however insignificant, upon a subject 
so fully exhausted as the Government of the Church, may seem to require some explanation. The 
learned and distinguished persons, who, in past times, have gone over this ground, were not accus- 
tomed, as is well known, to leave much behind them for gleaners. Some variety of arrangement, 
or a different selection of evidence from the same originals which they so diligencly explored,—this is 
the sum of what can now be done by those who have come after them. Had it been intended, 
therefore, merely to repeat what they have already so well said, the present attempt would have 
savored of superfluity, and might have deserved only censure. 

There is, however, one argument, from the use of which the earlier writers on Church-polity 
were either wholly precluded, or which they could employ only at a disadvantage, but which, ir 
consequence of certain recent events to be noticed in these pages, becomes, in the hands of theit 
successors, a weapon of untried but admirable efficacy. The Anglican divines of the 16th and 17th 
centuries might refer—as they did—in enforcing allegiance to the Successors of the Apostles, to the 
history of earlier times, and point to the uniform progress from schism to heresy which that history 
records. So far they occupied the same position with ourselves. But when they went on to pre- 
dict a like declension for the principles against which their own writings were directed, and to warn 
men, from the analogies of the past, that innovation in discipline would infallibly lead to corrnption 
in doctrine,—it is obvious that their adversaries would be no way embarrassed in dealing with a 
prophecy whose force depended almost entirely upon its fulfilment. That fulfilment, once so little 
dreaded, it has been reserved to us to witness; and the development of the modern religious sys- 
tems, though even now imperfect, is at length so far complete as to enable us to determine with 
accuracy their true character. 

The present condition of the various Protestant communities of Christendom, of which the 
original organization was a human device, and therefore defective,—is perhaps the most extraordi- 
nary and appalling subject of contemplation to the thoughtful mind, which our own or any other 
age of the Church supplies. To call attention to this actual condition is the main object with which 
these pages have been written ; and as this portion of their contents is, from the nature of the case, 
almost entirely novel, it may perhaps be relied upon as an adequate apology for their appearance. 

The course of argument pursued, which it may be convenient to state here, is as follows :— 

I. The a priori objection to the truth of the Catholic System of Polity founded on the indeter- 
minateness of the Sacred Records, and the antecedent probabilities in its favor derived from Pro- 
phecy and prescription, are briefly discussed. ie ; : 

Ii. The positive evidence of Holy Scripture in recognition of the Episcopate isnext adduced ;and 

Ill. The testimony of Antiquity—as well that which has been supplied by the enemies as by 
the servants of the Church—including the first four ages of Christianity, is then cited. 

IV. The adversary is next referred to the witness of his own masters and teachers, who, even in 
the first setting up of their new schemes, acknowledged openly the divine origin of that primitive 
government which they loudly declared their reluctance to subvert, and for the restoration of which 
they professed, in the most animated terms, their sincere and unfeigned desire. The catalogue of 
witnesses of this class might have been considerably enlarged ; but it will be found to be sufficiently 
ample. The remarkable admissions of Knox and his confederates, together with many others, have 
been, for the sake of brevity, wholly omitted ;—though it has been justly said, that “the views 
entertained by the Scottish reformer on the subject of Episcopal superintendence—views which he 
frequently and emphatically avowed—might be studied with advantage in modern times.” But it 
was necessary to prescribe a limit in adducing confessions which are themselves almost unlimited. 

V. The final argument is that which is supplied by the actual history of those religious bodies 
which have been severed from the Apostolical Succession, and which were originally founded either 
upon the deliberate rejection of the divine office of the Episcopate, or the supposed sufficiency of 
other modes of ecclesiastical discipline for preserving in its integrity ‘‘ the faith once delivered to the 
Saints.” . 4 

And although hitherto many have been able to resist the combined testimony of Prophecy, 
Seripture, and Antiquity, and even to justify their adherence to the modern systems in spite of the 
explicit confessions of the very men by whom they were first framed ; we may perhaps hope, that 
the present aspect of those systems, and their uniform development—without so much as a single 
exception—into nurseries of heresy and unbelief, may constrain some few at least to reconsider 
their hazardous position, and to relinquish, while yet they may, the unhappy inventions, upon which 
—let it be reverently said—the Almighty seems at length, by abandoning them to utter decay, to 
have pronounced judgment before our eyes, : 


D. Appleton & Co. have recently Published, 


SERMONS, 


PREACHED AT CLAPHAM AND GLASBURY. 
BY THE REV. CHARLES BRADLEY, A. M. 
Two volumes of English edition in one. Price $1 25. 


This volume contains forty-one Sermons, which are thus entitled :— 

The End of Man’s Earthly History—The Laborers Standing Idle at the Eleventh 
Hour.—The Building of the Heavenly Temple.—The Vicissitudes of Human Life.—The 
Prayer of Moses for a View of God.—The Two Builders——The Unbelief of the Samaritan 
Lord.—The Funeral at the Gate of Nain. The Compassion of Christ for the Widow ot 
Nain.—The Widow’s Son Restored to Life-—Sins Remembered by God.—Sins Blotted out 
by God.—The Character of the Pardoned.—The Afflicted and Pardoned Sinner.—The 
Message sent to St. Paul in the Storm.—The Condescension of God.—The Foolish Vir- 
gins —The Rock at Horeb.—The Streams from the Rock at Horeb.—The Flowing of the 
Stream from Horeb.—The Duties of Christians towards the Heathen.—The Christian in 
the Wilderness.—The Multitude Fed in the Wilderness.—The Lost Sheep brought Home. 
—The Complaint of St. Paul—The Final Glory of the Church.—The History of Jonah’s 
Gourd.—The Riseu Jesus Questioning Peter’s Love-——The Christian Taught to Pray.— 
The Peace of God Keeping the Heart.—The Visit of the Wise Men of the East to Christ, 
—The Plague in the Wilderness——The Rich Man and Lazarus.—The Prayer of Christ 
for His Church—The Baptism of Christ—The Unbelief of Thomas.—The Redeemed 
Sinner a Temple of God.—The Woman of Canaan.—The Cities of Refuge.—The Promise 
of God to the Israelites at Sinai. 


OPINIONS OF THE ENGLISH PRESS. 

«“ Bradley’s Discourses are judicious and practical, Scriptural and devout.”—Lowndes’s British Libra- 
rian. 

“* Very able and judicious.”—Rev. E. Bickersteth. 

« Bradley’s style is sententious, pithy, and colloquial. He is simple without being quaint; and he 
almost holds conversation with his hearers, without descending from the dignity of the sacred chair.”— 
Eclectic Review. 

«« We earnestly desire that every pulpit in the kingdom may ever be the vehicle of discourses as judi- 
cious and practical, as Scriptural and devout, as these.”—Christian Observer. 


OPINIONS OF THE AMERICAN PRESS. 

« The style is so simple, that the most unlearned can understand them ; the matter is so instructive 
that the best informed can learn something; the spirit so fervent, thet the most engaged Christian can 
be animated and warned by their perusal.”—Christian Witness. 

« They are rich in Scriptural truth, and imbued throughout with the spirit of deep and earnest piety. 
Members of every Evangelical Communion may read them with pleasure and profit.”—Alb. Even. Jour. 

« We cordially recommend these discourses to all persons who are anxious to possess a variety o 
Sunday reading, equally adapted to gratify a cultivated taste, a devout heart, and the solicitude for the 
best species of practical instruction.” —Philad. Enquirer. 

« There is a charming simplicity in these Sermons, which render them peculiarly appropriate for 
family use, as well as for all persons who love truth in its clearness and direct application.’—Com. Adv. 
« The subjects are among the most interesting that could be chosen, and they are handled with a 
mastery, both of method and style, and expressed with fervor and unction, which appeals at once to the 
hearts as well as to the common sense of mankind.”—JU. S. Gazette. 


23> The above Volume may also be had bound with “PRACTICAL SERMONS,” 
for every Sunday and principal Holiday in the Year; by the same Author. Price $2 50. 
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COMPLETE WORKS OF MR. RICHARD HOOKERS 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF HIS LIFE AND DEAJLH, 
BY ISAAC WALTON, 


ARRANGED BY THE REY. JOHN KEBLE, M 


In two elegant octavo volumes.—Price $4 00. 


CONTENTS. 


The Editor’s Preface comprises a general survey of the former edition of Hooker’z 
Works, with Historical Illustrations of the period. After which, follows the Life of 
Hooker, by Isaac Walton. . Those articles occupy nearly two-fifths of the first volume of 
the English edition. His chief work succeeds, on the ** Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity.” 

It commences with a lengthened Preface designed as an Address ‘‘ to them who seek the 
Reformation of the Laws and Orders Ecclesiastical of the Church of England.” 

The discussion is divided into eight books, which include an investigation of the topics 
thus stated. 

J. Laws and their several kinds in general. 

2. The use of the divine law contained in Scripture; whether that be the only law 
which ought to serve for our direction in al: things without exception; or whether Scripture 
is the only rule of all things, which, in this life, may be done by men. 

3. Laws concerning Ecclesiastical Polity. whether the form thereof be in Scripture so 
set down that no addition or change is lawful: or whether, in Scripture, there must be 
of-necessity contained a form of church polity, the laws whereof may in no wise be altered. 

4, General exceptions taken against the laws of our polity, as being popish, and banished 
out of certain reformed churches ; or the assertion, that our form of church polity is cor 
rupted with popish orders, rites, and ceremonies, banished out of certain reformed churches, 
whose example therein we ought to have followed. 

5. The fifth book occupies two-fifths of the whole work, subdivided into eighty-one 
chapters, including all the principal topics which, in the sixteenth century, were the sup- 
jects of polemical disputation between the members of the Established Church of England 
and the Puritans. he character and extent of the research can accurately be under- 
stood from this general delineation. Our laws that concern the public religious duties 
of the church, and the manner of bestowing that Order, which enableth men, in sundry 
degrees and callings, to execute the same ; or the assertion that touching the several du- 
ties of the Christian religion, there is among us much superstition retained in them; aud 
concerning persons who, for performance of those duties, are endued with the power pf 
ecclesiastical order, and laws and proceedings according thereunto, are many ways herein 
also corrupt. 

6. The Power of Jurisdiction, which the Reformed platform claimeth unto lay-elders, 
with others ; or the assertion, thut our laws are corrupt and repugnant to the laws of God, 
in matters belonging to the power of ecclesiastica: jurisdiction, in that we have not, 
throughout all churches, certain lay-elders established or the exercise of that power. 

7. The Power of Jurisdiction, and the honour which is annexed thereunto in Bishops, ot 
the assertion, that there ought uot to be in the Church, Bishops endued with such autkority 
and honour as ours are, 

8. The power of ecclesiastical dominion, or supreme authority, which with us, the high. 
est governor or prince hath, as well in regard of domestical jurisdiction, us of that other fo- 
reignly claimed by the Bishop of Rome ; or the assertion, that to no civil p-iace or governor 
there may be given such power of ecclesiastical dominion, as by the laws of the land be- 
longeth unto the supreme regent thereof. 

After those eight Books of “* The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity,”’ follow two Sermons 
“The certainty and perpetuity of Faith in the elect ; especially of the Prophet Habakkuk’s 
faith ;? and“ Justification, Works, and how the foundation of faith is overthrown.” 

Next are introduced—*‘ A supplication made to the Council by Master Walter Tra- 
vers,’—and ‘‘ Mi. Hooker’s answer to the supplication that Mr. Travers made to the council.* 
_ Then follow two sermons—* On the nature of pride,’?—and a ‘* Kemedy against sorrow 
and fear.”’ 

Two Sermons on part of the epistle of the Apostle Jude, are next inserted—with a prefa- 
tery dedication, by Henry Jacksoa. 

The last article in the works of Mr. Hooker is, a Sermon on Prayer. 

To render the work more valuable and adapted for reference and utility to the Student, a 
very copions Topical Index is added, 

The English edition in three volumes sells at $1000. The American is an exact reprint, 
at less than half the price. 


Prom Lowndes’ British Librarian and Book-Collector’s Guide. 


“Keble’s preface, like Walton’s life, should precede every subsequent edition. 
“ Hooker is universally distinguished for long diawn melody and mellifluence of lan 
guage, and his works must find a place in every well chosen clerical library,?? 
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BURNET’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 


Che History of the Reformation of the Church of England, by Girsurr 
Burver, D. D., late Lord Bishop of Salisbury—with the Collection of 
Records and a copious Index, revised and corrected, with additional 
Notes and a Preface, by the Rev. E. Nares, D. D., late Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Oxford. Illustrated with a Front- 
ispiece and twenty-three engraved Portraits, forming four elegant 8vo. 
vols. $8 00. 

\ cheap Edition is printed, containing the History in three vols. with- 
out the Records—which form the fourth yolume of the above.—Price, 
in boards, $2 50. 


To the student either of civil or religious history no epoch can be of more importance 
wean that of the Reformation in England. It signalized the overthrow, in one of its strong- 
wet holds, of the Roman power, and gave an impulse to the human mind, the full results of 
which ave even now but partly realized. Almost all freedom of inquiry—all toleration in 
matters of ~eligion, had its birth-hour then ; and without a familiar acquaintance with all its 
principal everts, but little progress can be made in understanding the nature and ultimate 
tendencies of ie revolution then effected. 

The History of Bishop Burner is one of the most celebrated and by far the most fre- 
quently quoted ut any that has been written of this great event. Upon the original publi- 
cation of the first »olume, it was received in Great Britain with the loudest and most extra- 
vagant encomiums The author received the thanks of both Houses of Parliament, and was 
requested by them te continue the work. In continuing it he had the assistance of the most 
learned and eminent divines of his time ; and he confesses his indebtedness for important aid 
to Lioyp, Tittotson, and S11L11NGFLEET, three of the greatest of England’s Bishops, 
“¢Tknow,” says he, in his Preface to the second volume, *“ that nothing can more effectually 
recommend this work, than to say that it passed with their hearty approbation, after they had 
examined it with that care which their great zeal for the cause concerned in it, and their 
goodness to the author and freedom with him, obliged them to use.”? 

The present ed tion of this great work has been edited with laborious care by Dr. Nares, 
who professes to have corrected important errors into which the author fell, and to have 
made such improvements in the order of the work as will render it far more useful to the 
reader or historical student. Preliminary explanations, full and sufficient to the clear under- 
stauding of the author, are given, and marginal references are made throughout the book, so 
as greatly to facilitate and render accurate its consultation. The v hole is published in four 
large octavo volumes of six hundred pages in each—printed upon heavy paper in large and 
clear type. It contains portraits of twenty-four of the most celebrated characters of the 
Reformation, and is issued in a very neat style. It will of course find a place in every the- 
ologian’s Jibrary—and will, by no means, we trust, be confined to that comparatively limited 
sphere.—N. Y, Tribune. 


BURNET ON THE XXXIX. ARTICLES. 


An Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England. 
By Girgert Burnet, D. D., late Bishop of Salisbury. With an Ap- 
endix, containing the Augsburg Confession, Creed of Pope Pius IV,, 
&c. Revised and corrected, with copious Notes and additional Refer- 
ences, by the Rev. James R. Page, A. M., of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge. In one handsome 8vo. volume. $2 00. 


«No Churchman, no Theologian, can stand in need of information as tothe character or 
value of Bishop Burnet’s Exposition, which long since took its fitting place as one of the 
acknowledged and admired standards of the Church, Jt is only needful that we speak of 
the lubours of the editor of the present edition, and these appear to blend u fitting modesty 
with eminent indwstry and judgment. Thus, while Mr. Page has carefully verified, and in 
many instances corrected and enlarged the references to the Fathers, Councils, and other au- 
thorities, and greatly multiplied the Scripture citations—for the Bishop seems in many 
cases to have forgotten that his readers would not al] be as familiar with the Sacred Text as 
himself, and might not as readily find a passage even when they knew it _existed—he (Mr, 
P.) has scrupulously left the text untouched, and added whatever illustrative matter ho has 
been able to gather in the form of Notes and an Appendix. ‘I'he documents collected in the 


fatter are of great and abiding value.” 3 
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PAROCHIAL SERMONS. 
BY JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, B. D. 


Fellow of Orie] College and Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin’s, Oxford. The 
6 vols. London edition, complete in two elegant 8yo. vols. of upwards 


of 600 pages each. $5 00. , 

Mr, Newman’s Sermons have probably attained a higher character than any others 

ever published in this country. The following are a few of the recommendatory notices of 
the press, received by the publishers :— 

‘Tt would be rather late now to praise sermons whose reputation is so well established as 
those of Mr. Newman; and it would be unpardonable vanity to suppose that any thing we 
might say could add to the very high commendations they have received from some of our 
Right Reverend Fathers in God. We quoted last week the strong language of the Bishop of 
Maryland: the Bishop of New York says, “for simplicity and godly sincerity, for humble 
and child-like reliance on the word of God, and for close, pointed, and uncompromis’ 1g pre- 
sentation of the truths and duties of the gospel, I know not their superiors.” "2 Bishop 
of New Jersey thus speaks of them, ina letter to the publishers: ‘“ I have looke” and longed 
for an edition of these sermons, as your noblest contributions to the sacred literature of the 
times. Mr. Newman’s Sermons are of an order by themselves, There is a naturalness, a 
pressure towards the point proposed, an ever salient freshness about them, which will at- 
tract a class of readers to whom sermons are not ordinarily attractive :??—and the Bishop of 
North Carolina writes, ‘‘I do not hesitate to say,—after a constant use of them in my closet, 
and an observation of their effect upon some of my friends, for the Just six years,—that they 
are among the very best practical sermons in the English language ; that while they are free 
from those extravagances of opinion usually ascribed to the author of the 90th Tract, they 
assert in the strongest manner the true doctrines of the Reformation in England, and enforce 
with peculiar solemnity and effect that holiness of life, with the means thereto, so charae- 
teristic of the Fathers of that trying age.” 

The sermons are 155 in number, being an exact reprint of the London edition in six 
volumes.—Banner of the Cross. 

“© Of Mr. Newman’s Sermons it may be safély said, that they ate adapted to the besetting 
sins of the age ; that the author traces them with a masterly hand tothe most secret springs 
of intellectual pride ; and thut he explains and enforces the great principles and duties of 
Evangelical holiness, with a grace and simplicity of style, and unction of manner, which are 
seldom surpassed. We therefore heartily commend his Sermons to our readers, and earn- 
estly hope they may find their way into every family.””—The Churchman. 

“© As a compendium of Christian duty, these Sermons will be read by people of all denomi- 
nations. As models of style, they will be valued by writers in every department of litera 
ture.”’— United States Gazette. 

‘These Sermons must eventually be received and quoted as among the Standard Theo- 
fogical Writings of this century, and that, too, within the time of this generation.””— Phil. 


Sat. Post. 


“¢ They bear the marks ofan original and highly catholic mind, and many of them breathe 
a deep devotional spirit.—Albany Argus. 


SERMONS 
BEARING ON SUBJECTS OF THE DAY. 
BY JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D. 
One elegant volume, 12mo. Price $1 25. 


This volume contains twenty-siz Sermons, which are thus entitled :—Work of the Chris- 
tian.—Saintliness not forfeited by the Penitent.—Our Lord’s last Supper and his first.— 
Dangers to the Penitent.—The Three Offices of Christ.—Faith and Experience.—Faith and 
the World.—The Church and the World.—Indulgence in religious privileges.--Connexion 
between personal and public improvement.—Christian Nobleness.—Joshua a type of Christ 
and his followers.—Elisha a type of Christ and his followers.—The Christian Church a con- 
tinuation of the Jewish.—The Principle of continuity between the Jewish and Christian 
Churches.—The Christian Church an imperial power.--Sanctity the token of the Christian 
empire.—Condition of the Members of the Christian Empire.—The Apostolica] Christian.— 
Wisdom and Innocence.—Invisible presence of Christ.—Outward and inward Notes of the 
Church.—Grounds for stedfastness in our religious profession.—-Elijah the prophet of the 
latter days.—Feasting in captivity.—The Parsing of friends. 
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SERMONS 


PREACHED AT CLAPHAM AND GLASBURY, 
BY THE REV. CHARLES BRADLEY, A. M, 


Two volumes of English edition in one. Price $1 25. 


The Sermons of this Divine are much admired for their plain, yet chaste and elegant 
style ; they will be found admirably adapted for family reading and preaching, where no pastor 
is located. Recommendations might be given, if space would admit, from several of our 
Bishops and Clergy—also from Ministers of various denominations. 


The following are a few of the English critical opinions of their merit :— 

“‘Bradley’s Discourses are judicious and practical, scriptural and devout.”— Lowndes’s 
British Librarian. 

*‘Very able and judicious.””—Rev. E. Bickersteth. 

“Bradley’s style is sententious, pithy, and colloquial. He is simple without being quaint ; 
and he almost holds conversation with his hearers, without descending from the dignity of 
the sacred chair.” —Eclectic Review 


“ We earnestly desire that every pulpit in the kingdom may ever be the vehicle of dis 
courses as judicious and practical, as scriptural and devout as these.”—Christian Observer. 


HARE’S PAROCHIAL SERMONS. 


Sermons to a Country Congregation. By Augustus William Hare, A.M., 
late Fellow of New College, and Rector of Alton Barnes. One vol- 
ume, royal 8vo. $2 25. 


** Any one who can be pleased with delicacy of thought expressed in the most simple 
language—any one who can feel the charm of finding practical duties elucidated and enforced 
by apt and varied illustrations—will be delighted with this volume, which presents us with 
the workings of a pious and highly-gifted mind.”»— Quarterly Review. 


THE CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTED 


In the Ways of the Gospel and the Church, in a series of Discourses de- 
livered at St. James’ Church, Goshen, New York. By the Rev. J. A, 
Spencer, A M., late Rector. One elegant vol. 12mo. $1 25. 


This is the first volume of Sermons by an American Divine which has appeared for some 
years. Theirstyle is characterized by clearness, directness, and force—and thev combine, 
in a happy degree, solid good sense and animation. The great truths of the gospel are pre- 
sented in a familiar and plain manner, as the church catholic has always held them, and as 
they are held by the reformed branches in England and America. 

Phe Introduction contains a brief view of the origin, use, and advantages of the various 
festivals and fasts of the Church; and to the sermons are appen:’ed notes from the writings 
of Hooker, Barrow, Taylor, Pearson, Chillingworth, Leslie, Horsley, Hobart, and other stand- 
ard divines, illustrating and enforcing the doctrines contained in them. The book is well 
adapted to the present distracted state of the public mind, to lead the honest inquirer to a 
full knowledge of the truth as it isin Jesus, and to give a correct view of the position occupied 
by the Church. 

The folldéwing is the copy of a letter of recommendation, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Onderdonk, of the Diocese of New York :— 

“ Having great confidence in the qualifications of the Rev. Jesse A. Spencer for pastoral 
instruction in the Church of God, from a personal acquaintance with him as an alumnus of 
the General Theological Seminary of the Piotestant Episcopal Church, and as a Deacon and 
Presbyter of my Diocese, it gives me pleasure to learn, that in his present physical inability 
to discharge the active duties of the ministry, he purposes publishing a select number of his 
sermons. Nothing doubting that they will be found instructive and edifying to those who 
sincerely desire to grow in the knowledge and practice of the gospel, I commend them to 
the patronage of the Diocese ; and this the more earnestly, as their publication may be hoped 
to be a source of temporal comfort and support toa very worthy servant of the altar, afflicted, 
at an early period of his ministry, with loss ahi? power to be devoted to its functions.” 
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PALMER’S TREATISE ON THE CHURCH. 


A Treatise on the Church of Christ. Designed chiefly for the use of 
Students in Theology. By the Rev. William Palmer, M. A., of Wor- 
cester College, Oxford. Edited with Notes, by the Right Rev. W. R. 
Whittingham, D. D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
Diocese of Maryland. Two vols. 8vo., handsomely printed on fine pa- 
per. $5 00. 


“¢ The treatise of Mr. Palmer is the best exposition and vindication of Church Principles 
that we have ever read ; excelling contemporaneous treatises in depth of learning and solid. 
ity of judgment, as much as it excels older treatises on the like subjects, in adaptation fo 
the wants and habits of the age. Of its influence in England, where it has passed through 
two editions, we have not the means to form an opinion; but we believe that in this coun- 
try it has already, even before its reprint, done more to restore the sound tone of Catholic 
priaciples and feeling than any other one work of the age. The author’s learning, and 
powers of combination and arrangement, great as they obviously are, are less remarkable 
than the sterling good sense, the vigorous and solid judgment, which is everywhere 
manifest in the trea‘ise, and confers on it its distinctive excellence. The style of the 
author is distingnished for dignity and masculine energy, while his tone is everywhere nat- 
ural; on proper occasions, reverential ; and always, so far as we remember, sufficiently con- 
ciliatory. 

“To our clergy and intelligent laity who desire to see the Church justly discriminated 
from Romanists on the one hand, anid dissenting denominations on the other, we earnestly 
commend Palmer’s ‘'reatise on the Church.””—M. Y. Churchman. 


“This able, elaborate, and learned vindication of the claim of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, to be considered the true Catholic Church, and the exposure which is here made ot 
the grounds of difference between itand the Romish Church, and of the baseless pretensions 
of that Church to be the ‘one Holy Catholic, and Apostolic Church,’ will assuredly commend 
these volumes to the favor of Churchmen.”—WV. Y. American. 


ECCLESIASTES ANGLICANUS; 


BEING 


A TREATISE ON PREACHING 


In a Series of Letters by the Rrv. W. Grestry, M. A. Revised, with 
Supplementary Notes, by the Rey. Benjamin 1. Haight, M. A., Rector 


of All Saints’ Church, New York. In one handsomely printed volume, 
J2mo.. Price $1 25. 


Advertisement.—In preparing the Americ: edition of Mr. Gresley’s valuable Treatise, a few 
foot notes have been added by the editor. which are distinguished by brackets. The more 
extended notes at the end have been selected from the best works on the suhject—-aud which, 
with one or two exceptions are not easily accessible to the American Student. 


HEADS OF CONTENTS. 


Letter 1. Introductory. Panr IT, On tHE MatTerR or 4 Sermon. Letter IL The 
end or object of Preaching. If. The principal topics of the Preacher. IV. und V. How 
to gain the Confilence of the hearers —First, By showing goodness of character. WI. 
Secondly, By showing a friendly disposition towards them. VII. Thirdly, By showing 
ability to instruct them. WITL On Arguments—those derivable from Scripture. IX. On 
Arguments. X. On Illustration, XI. How to move the passions or feelings—First, By 
indirect means. XII, Secondly, By direct means, Parr Il. On Stryie. XIIT. On Style 
—general remaiks. XIV. Perspicuity, Force, and Elegance. XV. to XVIII. OnStyle, as 
dependent on the choice, number, and arrangement of words. XIX. The Connectives. 
Part If. Os tHe Marnop or Compostna. XX On the Choice of a Subject. XXI. 
On Cc necting Materials, XXII. What Materials and Topics should generally be thrown 
aside. XXIII. Onthe Method of Composing. XXIV. Onthe Exordium. XXV. On Dis- 
cussion—Lectures. XXVI. On Discussion—Text-Sermons. XXVII. On Discussion-— 
Subject-Sermons. XXVIII. On Application. XXIX On the Conclusion. Part 1V. On 
Detivery. XXX. Management of the Voice. XXXI. Eatnestness and Feeling. XXXII. 
Gesture and Expression, XXXIII, Extemporaneous Preaching. SurpeLemMENTARyY Notes. 
A.—Matter of Preaching. B.—Sermons to be plain. C.—Texts. D.—Unity. E.—Exposi- 
tory Preaching. I'.—Written and Extemporary Sermons. 
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THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST; 


Eiints Erespecting the Principles, Constitution, and Ordinances, 
OF THE 


CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


BY FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, M. As, 


Chaplain of Guy’s Hospital, Professor of English Literature and History. King’s College, 
London, Inone elegant octavo volume of 600 pages, uniform in style with Newman’s Sor- 
mons, Palmer on the Church, §c. $2 50. 


The following brief table of contents illustrates the more important topics treated on in this 
, very able work. 


PartI. On the Principles of the Quakers, and of the different religious bodies which have 
arisen since the Reformation, and of the systems to which they have give birth, Cuapter I, 
—QUAKERISM. On the positive doctrines of the Quakers—oriinary objections to these 
Doctrines. The Quaker System—Practical Workings of the Quaker System. CHapteR 
IL—PURE PROTESTANTISM. ‘The leading Principles of the Reformation—Objections 
to the Principles of the Reformation Considered—Protestant Systems—The Practical Work- 
ings of the Protestant Systems. Cuarter III.—UNJTARIANISM—its History and Ob- 
ject Hlustiated. Cuspter TV.—On the Tenpency or tHE RexiGrovs, PHiLosopHicat, 
AND Poritican MovEMENTS WHICH HAVE TAKEN PLACE IN Protestant Bopigs stncE 
THE MIDDLE OF THE Last Century. The Religious Movements, Philosophical Move- 
ments, Political Movements. ; 

Part ll. Of the Catholic Church and the Romish System. CoarrenI —RreaPituLaTIon 
Crarrer II.—Inpications or 4 Spirnrruay Constitution. CHarter IIf.—TVhe Scrip- 
tural view of this Constitution. CHapter IV.—Signs of a Spiritual Society—Baptism— 
The Creeds—Forms of Worship—The Bucharist—The Ministry—the Scriptures. CHarter 
V.—Of the Relation of the Church and National Budies—Introductory—Objections of the 
Quakers—The Pure Theocratist—The Separatist—The Patrician—The Modern Statesman 
—The Modern Interpreter of Prophecy. 

Part Ill. The English Church and the Systems which Divide rt. CHarrrx I.—Intro- 
ductory —How far this Subject is connected with those previously Discussed. Do the Signs 
of a Universal and Spiritual Constitution exist in England? Does the Universal Church in 
England exist apart from its Civil Institutions in Union withthem? What 1s the form of 
Character which belongs especially to Englishmen? To what depravation is it liable? 
Crapter If.— The English Systems. The Liberul System—The Evangelical System— 
The High Church or Catholic System. Reflections on the Systems, and on our position 
generally. 

Mr. Maurice’s work is eminentiy fitted to engage the attention and meet the wants of all 
interested in the several movements that are now taking place in the religous community ; 
it takes up the pretensions generally of the several Protestant denominations and of the Ro- 
manists, so as to commend itself in the growing interest in the controversy between the lat- 
ter and their opponents. The political portion of tlhe work contains much that is attractive 
to a thoughtful ian, of any or of no religious persuasion, in reference to the existing and 
possible future state of our country. i t 

‘© On the theory of the Church of Christ, all should consult the work of Mr. Maurice, 
the most philosophical writer of the day.’”— Professor Garbett’s Bampton Lectures, 1842. 


PEARSON ON THE CREED. 

An Exposition ef the Creed, by John Pearson, D. D., late Bishop of Ches- 
ter. With an Appendix, containing the principal Greek and Latin 
Creeds. Revised and corrected by the Rev. W. 8S. Dobson, M. A., Pe- 
terhouse, Cambridge. In one handsome 8yo. volume. $2 00. 


The following may be stated as the advantages of this edition over all others. 
First—Great care has been taken to correct the numerous enors in the references to the 
texts of Scripture which had crept in by reason of the repeated editions through which this 
admirable work has passed ; and many references, as will be seen on turning to the Index of 
save been added. 
aptly te Quotations in the Notes have beer almost universally identified and tho 
hem adjoined. 
Fen bats erineial Symbola or Creeds, of which the particular Articles nave been 
cited by the Author, have been annexed ; and wherever the original writers have given the 
Symbola in a scattered and disjointed manner, the detached parts have been brought into a 
successive and connected point of view. ‘These have been added in Chronological order in 
the form of an Appendix.— Vide Enitor. 7 
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The volumes of this Standard Series are highly recommended by the Bishops and Clergy 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The Publishers beg to state, while in so short a time 
this Library has increased to so many volumes, they are encouraged to make yet larger addi- 
tions, and earnestly hope it may receive all the encoaragement it deserves. 


The following works have already appeared :— 


THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH. 
BY THE REV. HENRY EDWARD MANNING, M. A., 


Archdeacon of Chichester. Complete in one elegant volume, 16mo. Price 


$1 00. 


CONTENTS. 


Part I. Tue History anp Exposition or THE Doctrine or CatHoric Unity. 
Chap. I. The Antiquity of the Article, ‘I believe in the Holy Church.” II. The Inter- 
pretation of the Article, “‘ The Holy Church,” as taught by uninspired writers. JIL. The 
Unity of the Church as taught in Holy Scripture. IV. The Form and Matter of Unity. 
Conclusion to the first part. 

Part U. THe Morar Desten or Catuouic Unity. Chap. I. The Moral Design of the 
Church as shown by Holy Scripture. II. The Unity of the Church a means to restore the 
true Knowledge of God. III. The Unity of the Church a Means to restore Man to the 
Image of God. IV. The Unity of the Church a Probation of the Faith and Will of Man. 
Conclusion to the second part. 

Part III. THe Doctrise or CatHotic Unity apptiep To THE AcTuaAL StTaTE oF 
Curistenpom. Chap. I. The Unity of the Church the only Revealed way of Salvation., 
Il. The Loss of Objective Unity, III. The Loss of Subjective Unity. General Conclusion 


“This is a profound and eloquent treatise on a most interesting subject—one that has of 
late received peculiar attention, and at present exercises the minds of thoughtful Christians, 
perhaps more than any other. Thousands are beginning to be convinced that the only true 
and real bond of concord is the kingdom of Christ, and to inquire anxiously into the mean- 
ing of that article of the Creed—‘‘ I believe ong Catholic and Apostolic Church.’? Al] such 
will read with avidity the admirable treatise which has been so favourably received in 
England, and whose republication in such beautiful style entitles Messrs, Appleton to the 
thanks of American Churchmen. Archdeacon Manning is well known by oeher theological 
works: but his Unity of the Church is the most matured and celebrated production of his 
pen, and it has placed him high in the rank of Anglican divines.”’—Banner of the Cross. 


THE DOUBLE WITNESS OF THE CHURCH. 


By the Rev. Wm. Ingraham Kip, author of ‘‘ Lenten Fast.” One ele- 
gant volume, 16mo., of 415 pages. Price 75cts. 


Contrents.—I. Introductory. Necessity for Knowing the reasons why we are Church- 
men. II. Episcopacy proved from Scripture. ILI. Episcopacy proved from History. IV. 
Antiquity and Authority for Forms of Prayer. V. History of our Liturgy. VI. The 
Church’s View of Baptism. VIL. The Moral Training of the Church. VIII. Popular Ob- 
jections to the Church. IX. The Church in all ages the Keeper of the Truth. X. Con- 
clusion. The Catholic Churchman. 

*¢ This is a sound, clear, and able production—a book much wanted for these times, and 
one that we feel persuaded will prove eminently useful. It is a happy delineation of that 
DOUBLE witNEss which the Church bears against Romanism and ultra-Protestantism, and 
points out her middle path as the only one of truth and safety.””"—Banner of the Cross. 

‘¢ Here we have ancther valuable and learned contribution, though in a popular form 
withal, to thc ological literature, and presented in Appleton’s best manner. 

“¢' The Rev. Mr. Kip has embodied in this volume, and somewhat expanded and i)Justrated 
with notes, a series of lectures which he delivered to his congregation in Albany, last 
winter, on ‘ The Distinctive Principles of the Church.’ These lectures, as we learn from the 
preface, were delivered ‘at a season of strange excitement among different denominations,” 
and designed as a safeguard to his own people against the injurious influence of such ex- 
eitement.””—WV. Y. American. ee ; 

‘© This volume deserves a conspicuous place among the numerous publications which the 
discussion of Church Principies has called out, The author has a considerable power of 
illustration, and has presented some points ina very striking light. His Lectures on the 
Antiquities and Forms of Prayer, and the History of our Liturgy, are exceedingly valuable.” 
- Ow istian Witness and Advocate. 5 
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The Churchmaws Companton iw the Closet: 
OR, A COMPLETE 


MANUAL OF PRIVATE DEVOTIONS: 


Collected from the writings of Archbishop Laud, Bishop Andrews, Bishop 
Ken, Dr. Hickes, Mr. Kettlewell, Mr. Spinckes, and other eminent 
orp Evexisn pivines. With a Preface by the Rev. Mr. Spinckes, 
Edited by Francis E. Paget, M.A. One elegant volume, 16mo. $1 00 


The pious reader will require no more recommendation of this volume than that which he 
will find in its title-page. A Manual of Prayers compiled from the devotional writings of 
Laud and Andrews, Ken and Hickes, Kettlewell and Spinckes, cannot be otherwise than 
acceptable to all who love those principles which they unanimously taught, and for the 
maintaining of which, (with the exception of the good Bishop of Wintor, whose lot was cast 
in tranquil times,) they suffered according to the measure which God required of each ; to all 
who would fain follow them in the paths of self-denial, spiritual-mindedness, meekness, and 
obedience, And that this book has been to past generations what it is hoped it may like- 
wise be to our own, is evident from the fact that it is one of the few of the devotional works 
of the seventeenth century, which continued to be in constant demand during the eighteenth. 
Its value was appreciated, and it continued to be reprinted from time to time to the middle 
of the last century; and it is presented to the public once more, with the anxious desire 
that as it found favour to the last, while Church principles were declining, so it may prove 
acceptable to the many, who (blessed be God) seem now tobe zealously and faithfully seek- 
ing their way back to the ‘old paths’? from which we have wandered.—Editor’s Preface. 


THE PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN: 


Or, the Devout Penitent; a Book of Devotion, containing the Whole 
Duty of a Christian in all occasions and necessities, fitted to the main 
use of a holy life, by R. Sherlock, D. D.; witha Life ofthe Author, by 
the Right Rev. Bishop Wilson, Author of “Sacra Privata,’’ &c. One 
elegant volume, 16mo. $1 00. 


“ The Practical Christian now submitted to the reader, from the seventh English edition, 
is by fax the most important of all Dr. Sherlock’s works. It was a work of gradual growth 
and progressive enlargement, and we have his biographer’s testimony to the fact, that he 
made it the model of his own devotions— strictly observing himself what he so earnestly 
recommended to others.’..... The following devotions, living impressions, as it were, of the 
living mould—bring the tutor of Bishop Wilson again before us, and it may be devoutly hoped 
that as their author, when living, succeeded in forming one of the noblest characters in the 
Church’s Modern Calendar, so now, though absent from us in body, this his work, instinct as 
it everywhere is with his own saintly spirit, may tend to produce many more such characters 
to the glory of God and the edification of his Holy Church,—Editor’s Preface. aS 

‘ Considered as a manual of private devotion, and a means of practical preparation for 
the Holy Communion of the Body and Blood of Christ, this book is among the best, if not 
the best, ever commended to the members of our Church.”—The Churchman, 


OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST: 
Four books by Thomas A Kempis. One elegantly printed volume, 16mo 


“‘ The author of this invaluable work was born about the year 1380, and has always been 
honoured by the Church for his eminent sanctity. Of the many pious works composed by 
him, his ‘Imitation of Christ’ (being collections of his devotional thoughts and meditations 
on important practical subjects, together with a separate treatise on the Holy Communion) 
is tne most celebrated, and has ever been admired and valued by devout Christians of every 
name. It has passed through numerous editions and translations, the first of which into 
English is said to have been made by the illustrious Lady Margaret, mother of King Henry 
VII. Messrs. Appleton’s very beautiful edition is a reprint from the last English, the trans 
lation of which was chiefly copied from one printed at London in 1677. It deserves to be a 
companion of the good Bishop Wilson’s Sacra Privata.”—Banner of the Cross. 
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LEARN TO LIVE. 


Disce Vivere—Learn to Live. Wherein is shown that the Life of Christ 
is and ought to be an express pattern for imitation unto the life of a 
Christian. By Christopher Sutton, D. D. One elegant volume, 16mo. 
Price $1 00 ‘ 


“The above work was written by its author after his ‘ Disce Mori,’ and before his 
‘Godly Meditations on the Lord’s Supper ;’ and it may be suid to come between them also 
in respect to the depth and seriousness of tone in which it is written, Whe unusually fer- 
vent lanzuage of his last work, the Meditations, was suggested by its particularly sacred sub- 
ject; the ‘ Disce Mori,’ on the other hand, which was his first, treating ona subject which 
belongs to natural as well as revealed religion, admitted of reflections derived from a variety 
of sources, besides those which are especially of a Christian or gospei character. In the 
work which cume next, the ‘Disce Vivere.? he moulded his materials, after the manner 
of a Kempis, into an ‘{mitatio Christi ;? each chapter inculeating some duty, upon the 
pattern of Him who gave Himseif to be the beginning and the end of all perfection.—Editor’s 
Preface. 

es 


LEARN TO DIE. , 


Disce Mcri—Learn to Die. A Religious Discourse, moving every Chris- 
tian man to enter into a serious Remembrance of his End. By Chris- 
topher Sutton, D, D., late Prebend of Westminster. 1 vol. 16mo., ele- 
gantly ornamented. $1 00 


“© Of the three works of this excellent author lately reprinted in England, the ‘ Disce 
Mori’ is, in our judgment, decidedly the best. It was the favourite book of the Bishop of 
Joly, who (the touching incident cannot be forgotten) died with it in his hands. [t was this 
tact, we believe, which first recalled the book from the oblivion into which it had fallen ; 
and our readers may remember, that shortly after its republication in England we urged an 
American reprint, on the ground that it was a book which would prove universally acceptable 
to the Church, Such is still our opinion; we do not believe that a single journal or clergy- 
man in the Church will be found to say a word in its disparagement ; but that, on the eon- 
trary, all will unite in commending it.as one of the very best of our practical works, oqually 
devotional and almost equally rich with the similar work of Taylor, and free from those 
features with which Taylor starties such weak minds as have a morbid dread of Romanism. 
Our columns have been, and now that the work is reprinted, will again be. enriched with 
extracts which will make the ‘ Disce Mori? fayourably known to our readers.”’—- Churchman. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE SACRAMENT. 


Godly Meditations upon the most Holy Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
By Christopher Sutton, D. D., late Prebend of Westminster. 1 vol. 
royal 16mo., elegantly ornamented. $1 00. % 


“* We announced in our last number the republication in this country of Sutton’s ‘ Medi- 
tations on the Lord's Supper,’ and having since read the work, are prepared to recommend it 
warmly and without qualification to the perusal of our readers. It is purely practical; the 
doctrine of the eucharist being touched upon only in so fat as was necessary to guard Menitist 
error. Its standard of piety is very high, and the helps which it affords to a devout partici- 
pation of the holy sacrament of which it treats, should make it the inseparable companion 
of every communicant. We know indeed of no work on the subject that can in all respects 
be compared with it; and for its agency in promoting that advancement in holiness after 
which every Christian should strive, have no hesitation in classing it with the Treatise on 
© Holy Living and Dying,’ of Bishop Taylor, and the ‘ Sacra Privata,? of Bishop Wilson 
The period at which the hook was written will account for and excuse what in the present 
age would be regarded as defects of style ; but these are fewer than might have been ex- 
pected, and are soon lost sight of in the contemplation of the many and “great excellencies 
with which it abounds. ‘The publishers have done good service to the country in the publi- 
sation: aires orks agniob. Masa nents fol reprint of the Oxford edition, and we are glad to 

earn that it will be speedily followed by the ‘ Disc > ‘Di i’ of 
pees yore ee y e Vivere’ and‘ Disce Mori’ of the same 
10 
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CHURCHMAN’S LIBRARY.—Continued. 


THE RECTORY OF VALEHEAD: 


OR THE RECORDS °F A HOLY HOME. 
BY THE REV. R. W. EVANS. 


From the Twelfth English edition, One elegantly printed volume, 16mo. 
75 cents. 


“ Universally and cordially do we recommend this delightful volume. We believe no 
person could read this work and not be the better for its pious and touching lessons. It is a 
page taken from the book of life, and eloquent with all the instruction of an excellent pat- 
tern; it is a commentary on the affectionate warning, ‘Remember thy Creator in the days 
of thy youth.’ We have not for some time seen a work we could so deservedly praise, or 
so conscientiously recommend.”—Literary Gazette. 4 


“This work illustrates with great simplicity and beauty and variety, the privileges, bless- 
ings, and influences of the Christian home. It is rich in elegant description, in fine moral 
sentiment, and withal is happily imbued with the spirit of genuine Christianity. In wish- 
ing it an extensive circulation, we are sure that we are only wishing well to the cause of 
domestic piety and order and happiness.— Albany Advertiser. 


PORTRAIT OF A CHURCHMAN. 


BY THE REV. W. GRESLEY, A. M 


From the Seventh English edition. One elegant volume, 16mo. 75 cents. 


“The present volume is an attempt to paint the feelings, habits of thought, and mode of 
action which naturally flow from a sincere attachment to the system of belief and discipline 
adopted in our Church. 

‘Church prine’ples have been so much discussed of late, that I would have willingly 
passed over that part of the subject; but daily experience proves that they are still very 
imperfectly understood, or little considered, by the mass of those who call themselves 
Churchmen, I have therefore devoted some chapters in the earlier part of the work to a 
brief, though not careless or hasty, discussion of the principles of the Church of Christ. 
But the main part of the volume is occupied upon the illustration of the practical working of 
those principles when sincerely received, setting forth their value in the commerce of daily life, 
and how surely they conduct those who embrace them in the safe and quiet path of holy 


life.””°—.Author’s Preface. 


LYRA APOSTOLICA. 


From the Fifth English edition One elegantly printed volume 75 cents. 


*¢ Here is a volume of poetry on grave subjects; where the taste, the sensibilities, and 
the judgment, all are interested. Some of its topics are purely imaginutive, but the large 
majority are on matters to which every thoughtful mind often recurs ; and by the consider- 
ation of which the heart and conscience are benefited. In this elegant volume, there are 
forty-five sections, and one hundred and seventy-nine Lyric poems, all short, and many of 
them sweet.”—WV. Y. American® 


“‘ This is a collection of Lyrical Odes, which originally were published in the British Ma- 
gazine ; and were subsequently combined in a handsome volume, They are all upon grave 
topics, and arranged under forty-five different heads ; and their poctical merits are commen- 
surate with the serious dignity of the subjects. Tt cannot be expected that one hundred and se- 
venty-nine different poems, written by an association of authors, can be equal and uniform in 
poetic ability—nevertheless, they all exhibit a high degree of merit. Some of the Odes are ofa 
very superior order, and contain such pithy instruction that the work is just fit for the pock- 
et of every lover of Christian Song, on account of the brevity of almost all the articles 
Johnson once stated that there could not possibly be any good poetry on sacred subjects. If 
the volumes of Milton, and Young, and Cowper, dnd Montgomery, had not shown the error 
of his decisfon, the Lyra Apostolica would prove that his opinion was contrary to fact. The 
beauty of the work accords with its melodious chants.”—WN, Y. Cowrier and Enquirer. 
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CHURCHMAN’S LIBRARY.—Continued. 
BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR ON EPISCOPACY. 


The Sacred Order and Offices of Episcopacy asserted and maintained , 
to which is added, Clerus Domini: a Discourse on the Office Ministeri- 
al; by the Right Rev. Bishop Jeremy Taylor,D.D. One elegant vol- 
ume,l6mo. Price $1 00. 


XP The reprint ina portable form of this Eminent Divine’s masterly Defence of Episco- 
pacy cannot fail of being welcomed by every Churchman, 


© With the imagination of a Poet, and the fervor of an Apostle, Jeremy Taylor cannot be 
republished in any shape that he will not have readers. More especially, just now will this 
treatise of his be read, when, by feebler hands and far less well furnished minds, attempts 
are making to depreciate that sacred order and those sacred offices which are here with tri 
umphant eloquence maintained. 
‘¢ The publishers have presented this jewel in a fitting casket.”—W. Y. American, Feb. 
17, 1844. , 


“ Jeremy Taylor was not simply an ornament to the English Church, but in his Christian 
walk and conversation an example to Christians of alldenominations. His style hus in it all 
the elements of eloquence, earnestness of purpose, comprehensiveness of thought, and de- 
votional fervor. The work under notice is particularly adapted to the study of such Epis- 
copalians as would understand the grounds of their recognized orders.—U. S$. Saturday 
Post. 

“ On the merit of Bishop Taylor it would be absurd and useless to expatiate. His piety 
has been the subject and admiration, and his eloquence the theme of praise, to our best writ- 
ers. °—British Critic. 


THE GOLDEN GROVE: 


A choice Manual, containing what is to be believed, practised, and de- 
sired, or prayed for; the prayers being fitted for the several days of the 
week. To which is added, a Guide for the Penitent, or a Model drawn 
up for the help of devout souls wounded with sin. Also, Festival . 
Hymns, &c. By the Right Rev. Bishop Jeremy Taylor. One vol. 
lomo. $0 50. 


*¢ The name of Jeremy Taylor will always be a sufficient passport to any work on whose 
title page itappears. Of no writer of his period, or indeed of any other period, could it be 
more truly said, that he has given ‘ thoughts that breathe in words that burn.? The present 
little work may perhaps be regarded as among the choicest of his productions. While it is 
designed to be a guide to devotion, it breathes much of the spirit of devotion, and abounds 
in lessons of deep practical wisdom. Its author was an Episcopalian, and Episcopalians may 
well be proud of him; but his character and writings can no more be the property of one de- 
nomination than the air or the light, or any other of God’s universal blessings, to the world.” 
—Albany Advertiser 


SACRA PRIVATA. 


The Private Meditations, Devotions, and Prayers of the Right Rev. T. 
Wilson, D. D., Lord Bishop of Soder and Man. First complete edi- 
tion. One vol. royal 16mo., elegantly ornamented. $1 00. 


‘The Messis. Appleton have brought out, in elegant style, Wilson’s ‘ Sacra Privata? 
entire. The reprint is an honour to the American press. The work itself is, perhaps, on the 
whole, the best devotional treatise in the language, and it now appears in a dress worthy of 
its character. It has never before in this country been printed entire. We shall say more 
another time, but for the present will only urge upon every reader, from motives of duty and 
interest, for private benefit and public good, to buy the book. Buy good books, shun the doubt- 
ful, and burn the bad.”— 7'he Churchman. 


A neat Miniature Edition, abridged for popular use, is also published. 
Price 3] 1-4 cents, 
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CHURCHMAN’S LIBRARY—Continued. 
THE EARLY ENGLISH CHURCH; 

Or, Christian History of England in early British, Saxon, and Norman 
Times. By the Rev. Edward Churton, M.A. With a Preface, by 
the Right Rev. Bishop Ives. One vol. 16mo. elegantly ornamented. 
$1 00. 


“The following delightful pages place before us some of the choicest examples—both 
clerical and lay—of the true Christian spiritin the EARLY ENGLISH CHURCH. In 
truth, these pages are crowded with weighty lessons. Here our laity will find that these no- 
ble foundations of charity in the mother country—the existence of which they have been 
accustomed to ascribe to the credulity of ignorance, or the fears of superstition, successfully 
practised upon by the arts of priests, had a higher and holier origin—that they sprung into 
being under the warm impulses of that divine and expansive benevolence of which the con 
straining power of Christ’s love made his early followers such large partakers at the period 
while yet Christian men fully recognized their high vocutions, as ‘ stewards of the manifold 
gifts of God’—lived under the abiding conviction, that we are not our own, but that, 
“bought with the precious blood of Christ,’ we are ‘bound to glorify him in our bodies and 
our spirits which are his.’ Here, too, our clergy may learn a lesson of true self-devotion to 
their Master—may see, strikingly and beautifully illustrated, that love for Christ, and that 
zeal for his kingdom, which alone can bear us tranquilly and successfully through the la- 
bours and trials of the holy ministry—may see the operation of the true missionary spirit— 
the spirit of endurance and self-sacrifice, which shrinks from no obstacles when the salva- 
tion of sinners is to be achieved under the command and the promise of the Almighty God— 
may see, in short, an impressive and instructive exemplification of that child-like submission 
to God, that pure and simple trust in him, which, at his bidding, performs duty, and leaves 
the result to his providence and grace. 

“ But, to read these pages with profit, we must pray to God for a portion of that spirit 
which indited them, and which so manifestly control the events which they record—must 
read them with a spiritual eye; with an eye intent upon discovering, not that which may 
help to sustain some preconceived notion, but that which, prompted by the spirit of Christ, 
and accomplished through the power of his saving truth, exhibits to us some great principle 
of Christian action, and some powerful motive to go and do likewise.””—Vide Preface. 


TALES OF THE VILLAGES; 


In which the Principles of the Romanist, Churchman, Dissenter, and In- 
fidel are contrasted. By the Rev. Francis E. Pacut,M.A. In three 


elegantvols. 18mo. $1 75. 

‘“‘ These three handsome little volumes constitute series of Tales, purporting to be the 
record kept by a country clergyman, of scenes passing under his own view, in the discharge 
of his parochial duties. They have had great success in England, as, we doubt not, this first 
American edition of them will have here. 

“© They are well contrived sg tales tointerest the reader, and skilfully used as vehicles 
for setting forth the sound doctrines of the Church, which, while ‘ protesting against Rome, 
remains Catholic, and while protesting against Geneva, is Reformed ; whose hand is against 
all error, and allerror against it.? 

‘©The first series or volume, presents a popular view of the contrast in opinions and 
modes of thought between Churchmen and Romanists ; the second sets forth Church princi- 
ples, as opposed to what, in England, is termed Dissent ; and the third places in contrast the 
character of the Churchman and the Infidel. 

‘© At any time these volumes would be valuable, especially to the young, At present, 
when men’s minds are much turned to such subjects, they cannot fail of being eagerly 
sought for.?’—-New- York American. 

“ The first, second, and third series, in as many small volumes, of these popular tales, are 
now offered to the American public. At present, we have only room to commend them, and 
we do it moat heartily, to all who desire edification combined with amusement.’’—The 


Churchman. 
THE CHRISTMAS BELLS; 


A Tale of Holy Tide, and other Poems. By the Rev. J. W. Brown, au- 
thor of “‘ Constance,” “ Virginia,’ &c. One vol. royal 16mo., elegantly 


ornamented. $0 75, 

‘¢ Many of the smaller pieces in this volume have appeared from time to time in various 
journals and magazines, and have been received with unqualified favour. The lea-ing poem 
‘was written for the most pait during the season whose enjoyments and happy ini ences it 
is designed to commemorate. The plan of it was suggested by the perusal of Washington 
Irving’s delightful Essays on the Christmas ae inthe Sketch Book.’?—Preface. 


Valuable Episcopal Works Published by D. Appleton 5 Co. 
A MANUAL FOR COMMUNICANTS; 


Or, the Order for Administering the Holy Communion; conveniently 
arranged with Meditations and Prayers from Old English Divines, 
being the Eucharistica of Samuel Wilberforce, M. A., Archdeacon of 
Surry, (adapted to the Amurican service.) Convenient size for the 
pocket. 37} cents; gilt leaves, 50 cents. 


“The order of this work is as follows :—First, ‘‘ The Exhortation ;”? comprising the two 
exhortations which are inserted in the Communion Office; then the ‘* Ante-Communion ;’? 
next, ‘*The Canon of the Holy Communion,” beginning with the Offertory and ending with 
the Form of administering the elements ; and lastly, the Post-Communion. ‘This part ofthe 
work is the Communion Office as contained in the Prayer Book, slightly altered in its 
arrangement, and accompanied with a few short devotional] meditations in the margin. After 
this is the Introduction by Archdeacon Wilberforce, chiefly on the importance of attendance 
at the Lord’s Table, and the causes of the present neglect of the privilege. 

“© We have next a brief notice of the writers from whose works are taken the extracts 
which form the body of the volume, These are Colet, Cranmer, Jewel, Hooker, Andrews, 
Sutton, Laud, Hall, Hammond, Taylor, Leighton, Brevint, Patrick, Addison, Ken, Sparrow, 
Beveridge, Hicks, Comber, Kettlewell, Wilson. and Potter; whose names are arranged in 
chronological order, with a mention in few lines of their lives andcharacters. The remainder 
of the work is divided into three parts; of which the first consi-ts of Meditations on the 
Holy Communion ; the second of Prayers before and after Communion ; to which are added, 
Bishop Wilson’s Meditations on Select Passages, and Bishop Patrick’s Prayer for one who 
cannot publicly communicate; and the third of select passages explanatory of the Holy 
Sacramentand the benefits of its worthy reception. 

‘ These meditations, prayers, and expositions, are given in the very words of the illus- 
trious divines above mentioned, martyis, confessors, and doctois of the Church; and they 
form altogether such a body of instructive matter as is nowhere else to be found in the same 
compass. ‘Ihough collected from various authors, the whole is pervaded by a unity of spirit 
and purpose ; and we most earnestly commend the work as better fitted than any other 
which we know, tosubserve the ends of sound edification and fervent and substantial devo- 
tion. The American reprint has been edited by a deacon of great promise in the Church, 
and is approptiately dedicated to the Bishop of this diocese.””— Churchman, 


THE PRIMITIVE DOCTRINE OF ELECTION: 

Or, an Historical Inquiry into the Ideality and Causation of Scriptural 
Election, as received and maintained in the primitive Church of Christ. 
By George Stanley Faber, B. D., author of ‘ Difficulties of Roman- 
ism,” ‘Difficulties of Infidelity,’ &c. Complete in one volume, 
octavo. $1 75. 

‘¢ Mr. Faber verifies his opinion by demonstration. We cannot pay a higher respect to 
his work than by recommending it to all.’"— Church of England Quarterly Review. 


LETTERS TO MY GODCHILD. 
BY THE REV. I. SWART, A, M. 
One elegant miniature volume. Price 37 1-2 cents. 


© The design of this little work—dedicated by permission to Bishop Onderdonk, and 
commended by Bishop Delancey, towhom while in preparationthe MS. was submitted—is to 
enable those whom distance or other circumstances prevent froin adequately discharging 
their sponsorial duties, to place in the hands of their godchildren a treatise which shall 
elucidate the relations between the sponsor and his godchild, and supply, as far as may be, 
the want of immediate and constant personal supervision. 

“©The commendation of this Diocesan is an all-sufficient introduction of Mr. Swart’s use- 
ful little book.”—.V. Y. American. ; 


OGILBY ON LAY BAPTISM. 
An Outline on the Argument against the validity of Lay-Baptism. By 
the Rev. John D. Ogilby, D. D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 
One volume, 12mo. $0 75. 


“We have been favoured with a copy of the above work. From a cursory inspection of 
it, we take it to be a thorough, fearless, and able discussion of the subject which it proposes 
—aiming less to excite inquiry, than to satisfy by learned and ingenious argument inquiries 
already excited.’?~ Churchman, 
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MAGEE ON ATONEMENT AND SACRIFICE. 


Discourses and Dissertations on the Scriptural Doctrines of Atonement 
and Sacrifice, and on the Principal Arguments advanced, and the 
Mode of Reasoning employed, by the Opponents of those Doctrines, as 
held by the Established Church. By the late most Rev. Wittiam 
MWGrr, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Two vols. royal 8vo. beauti 
fully printed. $5 00. 

“This is one of the ablest critical and polemical works of modern times Archbishop 

Magee is truly a maleus hereticolum. He is an excellent scholar, an acute reasoner, and ig 

possessed of a most extensive acquaintance with the wide field of argument to which his 


volumes are devo|ed—the profound Biblical information on a variety of topics which the 
Archbishop brings forward, must endear his name to all lovers of Christianity.’’— Orme. 


fracts ow Christian Mactrine and Wractice. 


Under this general head itis proposed to publish a series of Catechetical 
Works, illustrating the Doctrine, Di-cipline, and Practice of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church inthe United States. The fullowing commence the 
Series : 


A HELP TO CATECHISING; 
FOR THE USE OF 
CLERGYMEN, SCHOOLS, AND PRIVATE FAMILIES. 
BY JAMES BEAVEN, D. D. 
Professor of Theology at King’s College, Toronto. 
Revised and adapted to the use of the Protestant Episcopal Church in me 
United States. 
BY HENRY ANTHON, D. D. 
Rector of St. Mark’s Church, New-York, 
Price—single copies, 6 1-4 cents—50 copies, $2 50—100 copies, $4 00. 
Numerous testimonies have been received of the usefulness of this Catechism, and the 


very moderate price affixed leads the publishers to hope for it a very extensive circulation. 
{ts sale has already exceeded 12,000 copies. 


CATECHISMS ON THE HOMILIES OF THE CHURCH. 


I. On the Miseries of Mankind. II. Of the Nativity of Christ. III. 
Of the Passion of Christ. IV. Of the Resurrection of Christ. 


BY HENRY ANTHON, D. D. 
Price—single copies, 6 1-4 cents—50 copies, $2 50—100 copies, $4 00. 


The object of these Catechisms is to present the Homilies ina shape in which they can 
be learned, marked, and digested, by the youthful members of the Church. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER; 


AND 
Administration of the Sacraments and other Rites and Ceremonies of the 
Church, according to the use of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America, together with the Psalter or Psalms of 
David—illustrated with six’ steel engravings, rubricated, in various 
bindings, as follows: 


tra gilt leaves 25. W th clasp, do., $3 00. Imitation of Morocco, gilt 
leven ae Blain i. $l oo Witho .t rabrics, in Morocco, extra, $2 00 — Imita- 
{ oy SI Sheep, plain, $1 00. ‘ ; 
eo — also be had A ae silk velvet Sinding, mounted with gold, gilt borders, clasp, é&c. 


price $8 00. 15 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, NEW YORK, 


Keep constantly for sale, on the most favourable terms, a choice stock of 


ENGLISH THEOLOGICAL WORKS: 


Including modern editions of the Sterling Old English Divines of the 
Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Kighteenth Centuries. Among their re- 
cent importations will be found new and beautiful editions of 


BISHOP ANDREWS’ SERMONS. 5 vols. 8vo, $14 00. 

ARCHBISHOP BRAMHALL’S WORKS. New edition now publishing. 

BISHOP BERKELEY’S WORKS. 1 vol, 8vo. $2 50, 

Do. do. 2vols. Hdited by Wright. $4 50. 

BISHOP BEVERIDGE’S WORKS. New edition now publishing. 

BISHOP COSIN’S Complete Works, New edition now publishing, 

DR. THOMAS FULLER’S Works, 8 vols. Svo. $21 00. 

REV. JOSEPH BINGHAM’S Complete Works, with all the Quotations. 9 vols, 

8vo. $33 00. 

BISHOP BULL’S Works. 8vols.8vo. $2200. Do. translated. 4 vols. 8vo. 

DR. ISAAC BARROW’S Complete Works. 8vols.8vo. 24 00. 

Do. do. do. Cheap edition. 3 vols. 8vo. $6 50, 
DR. EDWARD BURTON’S Complete Works. 5 vols. 8vo, $16 00. 

BISHOP BUTLER’S Complete Works. 1 vol. 8vo. $2 50. Do. 12mo. $1 50. 

RICHARD BAXTER’S Practical Works, with Introductory Essay, 4 vols. imp. 

8vo. $20 00. 
JEREMY COLLIER’S Ecclesiastical History of England, with copious notes. 9 
vols. 8vo. $25 00. 

DR. WM. CAVE’S Works, edited by Carey. 5 vols, 8vo, $11 00, 

DEAN COMBER’S Complete Works. ' 7 vols. 8vo. $14 00. 

W. CHILLINGWORTH’S, M. A., Complete Works. 1 vol. 8vo. $3 00. 

ARCHBISHOP CRANMER’S Complete Works. 4 vols. 8vo. $14 00. 

DR. JOHN DONNE’S Complete Works, 6 vols, 8vo. $21 00, 

DEAN GRAVES’S Complete Works, edited by hisSon. 4 vols. 8vo. $13 00. 

BISHOP HALL’S Complete Works, 12 vols. 8vo. $38 00. 

BISHOP HORSELEY’S Complete Works. 8 vols. 8vo. $24. 

BISHOP HURD’S Complete Works, 8 vols. 8vo. $14 00. 

BISHOP HORNE’S Complete Works. 4 vols. 8vo. $14 00. 

BISHOP HOPKINS’S Complete Works. 1 vol. imp. 8vo. $4 50, 

RICHARD HOOKER’S Complete Works. 2 vols. 8vo. $4 50. 

Do do. do edited by Keble. 3vols. 8vo. $10 00. 
DR. MATTHEW HALE’S Practical Discourses on the Liturgy. 4 vols. 8vo. $12 00 
REV. W. JONES’S (of Nayland) Complete Works. 6 vols.8vo. $14 00. 

REV. CHARLES LESLIE’S Complete Works. 7 vols. 8vo. $18 00. 

ARCHBISHOP LHIGHTON’S Complete Works. 1 vol. Svo. $2 50. 

Do. do. with Life by Pearson. 2 vols. 8vo. $5 50 
DR. NATHANIEL LARDNER’S Complete Works, 10 vols. 8vo. $22 00. 
BISHOP LOWTH’S Works. 3vols. 8vo. $5 00. 

BISHOP MANT’S History of the Church of Ireland. 2vols. $12 00, 

W. PALIMER’S, M. A. Origines Liturgice. 2 vols. 8vo. $4 50. 

BISHOP STILLINGFLEET’S Origines Sacra. 2 vols. 8vo. $5 00. 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR’S Works. 3 vols. $18 00. 

BISHOP REYNOLDS’S Complete Works. 6 vols. 8vo. $15 00. 

DR. JOHN SCOTT’S Complete Works. 6 vols. 8vo. $16 00. 

ARCHBISHOP SHARPE’S Complete Works. 5vols. 8vo. $14 00. 

BISHOP SAUNDERSON’S Sermons, Complete. 2vols. 8vo. $5 00. 

BISHOP SHERLOCK’S Complete Works. Svols. 8vo. $7 00. 

ARCHBISHOP TILLOTSON’S Complete Works. 10 vols. 8vo. $18 00. 

ARCHBISHOP USHER’S Works—translated. 6 vols. 8vo. 

BISHOP VAN MILDERT’S Complete Works. 6 vols. 8vo. $18 00. 

BISHOP WARBURTON’S Complete Works. 13 vols. 8vo. $28 00, 

WALL’S History of Infant Baptism. 4 vols. 8vo. $12 00. 

PATRICK, LOWTH, WHITBY, ARNALD and LOWMAN’S Critical Commentary 
and Paraphrase on the Old and New Testament and the Apocrypha, with the 
Text at large. Anewedition, 4vols.imp. 8vo. $22 00. 

HOLY BIBLE, with Doyle and Mant’s Commentary. A beautiful edition. 3 vols 
imp. 8vo. $14 00. 

POOL’S Annotations on the Bible. New edition, 3 vols. imp. 8vo. $18 00. 

DR. WATERLAND’S Complete Works. New edition. 6 vols. 8vo. $20 00. 

DR. SOUTH’S Sermons. New ed.4vols. 8vo. $10 00. Oxforded. 5vols. 8vo.$15 00 


Also, the beautiful Paris editions of 


ST, AUGUSTINI, Opera Omnia. Complete in 22 vols anp. 8vo. 00. 
ST. OHRYSOSTOM Opera Omnia, oon [at In 25 vols imp. Gren aie 00. 


Mr. Southgate and the Missionaries at Constantinople. 


LETTER 


FROM THE 


MISSIONARIES AT CONSTANTINOPLE, 


REPLY TO CHARGES 


BY REV. HORATIO SOUTHGATE. 


BOSTON 
PUBLISHED BY CROCKER AND BREWSTER, 
47, Washington-street. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


Tue occasion of this publication will be seen from the 
following statement. At the meeting of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., in September, 1843, allusion was made, in 
the Annual Report, to embarrassments at Constantinople, 
occasioned by the interference of ‘individuals, who had 
imbibed errors which now threaten the peace and unity 
of the Episcopal churches of England and America,” 
with the labors and influence of the missionaries. In the 
discussions upon the Report, inquiries were made as to 
the nature of this interference, and the persons who were 
the authors of it. The reply of the Secretary to whom 
the inquiries were particularly addressed, was variously 
reported in the religious newspapers, and gave rise to the 
following correspondence. 


Office of the Foreign Committee of the Board 
of Missions of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, New York, Oct. 5, 1843. 
Rev. anp Dear Sir,—A copy of “the New York 
Evangelist ” of the 21st September has been brought to 
me, which contains a report of the proceedings of the 


Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American Board, 


4 


held at the city of Rochester ; and my attention has been 
called to a passage in one of your own addresses, which 
involves very serious charges against our missionary to 
Constantinople. The passage reads thus ;—‘ The Rev. 
Horatio Southgate, missionary of the Episcopal Society 
in this country, has co-operated with Mr. Badger in all 
the opposition made to the missionary operations of the 
Board, and has, as far as his influence has gone, coincid- 
ed with the Papal missionaries.” 

Allow me very respectfully and affectionately to in- 
quire, whether this be a correct report, and if so, upon 
what grounds you have felt it to be your duty to bring 
so grave an accusation. You will of course see the great 
importance, as well to the cause of our missions, as to 
Mr. Southgate, that this should be examined, and I can- 
not doubt your readiness to impart all the information of 
which you are possessed in regard to it. 

I do not now write officially, but with the view of as- 
certaining the correctness of the report, and the authority 
upon which the charges are made, before calling the at- 
tention of our Committee to the same. 

I am, with very sincere respect and regard, yours, 

Pierre P. Irvine, 
Secretary. 


Missionary House, Boston, Oct. 7, 1843. 


Rev. anp Dear Sir,—Your letter of the 5th was re- 
ceived yesterday. How far the newspaper report of my 
remarks at Rochester concerning Mr. Southgate is cor- 
rect, you will perceive by what follows. 

In my remarks concerning Mr. Badger, which were 
made in reply to a call for information with respect to his 
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proceedings, I intimated an opinion that, in the inter- 
ference with our labors at Constantinople, he was not the 
principal agent. 

Dr. T., of Maine, desired to know to what other ad- 
verse influence I referred. 

To this, as nearly as I can recollect, I replied, that as 
no harm could come from the truth, | would frankly say, 
that I referred to the Rev. Mr. Southgate, a missionary 
from the Episcopal church of this country. Mr. South- 
gate had unhappily adopted such views of his duty, that 
he felt himself at liberty to co-operate with Mr. Badger 
while Mr. B. was at Constantinople, and had acted in 
Opposition to our missionaries ; and, as we had reason to 
believe, was the chief cause of the hostile movement 
which had constrained Mr. Dwight to suspend, for a 
season, his meeting for preaching, and had led Mr. 
Hohannes (then present) to come to this country. 

I was called upon unexpectedly, and made my remarks 
as few and as brief as possible. Knowing the delicacy 
of the subject, I took some pains to remember what [ 
said. ‘Though | made repeated reference to Papal mis- 
sionaries when speaking of Mr. Badger, I do not think I 
made any such reference when speaking of Mr. South- 
gate. 

You will perceive, Dear Sir, that mere newspaper re- 
ports cannot make it proper for us, as a Missionary Soci- 
ety, to go into a formal inculpation to your Society of one 
of its missionaries, because, in the progress of our discus- 
sions, it was necessary for us to say somewhat to his dis- 
advantage. We regretted the necessity as much as it is 
possible for any one to do, while we believed in its exist- 
ence. 

I could do no less, however, in reply to your fraternal 
inquiries, than tell you frankly what I believe myself to 
have said. I do it as an act of christian courtesy, and 
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shall always be happy to do what I can to avoid every- 
thing like controversy with you and your respected asso- 
ciates in the work of missions. 
I am, Dear Sir, very respectfully and truly yours, 
Rurus ANDERSON, 
Secretary. 


With this corrected statement of Dr. Anderson’s re- 
marks before him, Mr. Southgate, who was then at Con- 
stantinople, addressed a letter, on the 4th of December, — 
1843, to the missionaries of the American Board in that 
city, which led to a correspondence to which there will 
be a reference in the latter part of this pamphlet. On 
the 9th of January, 1844, he addressed a ‘“ Letter to 
Members of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States.” This letter was printed as a ‘ Vindi- 
cation of the Rev. Horatio Southgate,” with two appended 
letters, and has been extensively circulated. ‘These let- 
ters contain, besides the ‘‘ Vindication,” a series of 
charges against the American Board and its missionaries 
of the gravest character. 

So far as the American Board is concerned, no answer 
has been given to these charges, except in the following 
declaration of Dr. Anderson at the Annual Meeting at 
Worcester, in September last. In reply to an inquiry 
publicly made by a member, Dr. A. said ;—* I have read 
the pamphlet of Mr. Southgate since my return from the 
Mediterranean, and feel bound, by a regard for justice, to 
say, that, so far as it affects the Missionaries or the Board 
unfavorably, I believe it to be UNTRUE THROUGHOUT.” 
In this denial of the charges the Rev. Dr. Hawes, who 
had spent more than a month with Dr. Anderson at Con- 
stantivople, fully concurred. Probably no other reply than 
this will be thought necessary. 

‘To the greater part of the charges against themselves, 
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the missionaries have replied in a letter dated Constan- 
tinople, Sept. 4, 1844. It has been thought due to them 
to publish this communication, with extracts from letters 
previously received. It will be seen, that it was written 
only in reply to Mr. Southgate’s ‘ Letter to the Members 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church.” The Appendix, in 
which Mr. Southgate gives his account of the causes 
leading to the suspension of Mr. Dwight’s preaching ser- 
vice, they had not received, as only “the letter” was 
sent by the overland mail. The facts on this point had 
been previously communicated to the Board, in two let- 
ters,—one written immediately after the event occurred, 
and the other in connection with the correspondence 
between Mr. S. and themselves already alluded to. 
Both of these letters, as well as the Reply, had the 
sanction of all the missionaries residing at the station. 
Extracts from these letters are appended to their more 
recent communication. In compliance with the wishes 
of the missionaries, two or three extracts are added 
from other letters approved and sanctioned by the station. 

For the facts asserted in these letters, the missionaries 
are responsible. For the selection and arrangement of 
them, the editor only is responsible, who is in no way 
officially connected with the Board, 


Boston, Nov. 1, 1844. 
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MISSIONARIES AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Constantinople, Sept. 4, 1844. 


Dear Srr:—Your letter of July 15th addressed to our station, 
and the printed “ Vindication” of Mr. Southgate enclosed in it, 
were duly received. We could not, however, have replied to you, 
as you requested, so that our answer would reach you before the 
meeting of the Board, even if it had been possible for us to for- 
ward our communication by the post next following the receipt of 
your letter. As it is, we have made the greatest despatch con- 
sistent with our other duties, and a careful examination of the 
subject before us. 

In the remarks which follow on Mr. Southgate’s pamphlet, we 
wish you to understand that we notice only those points in which we 
are properly concerned. We do not acknowledge the slightest re- 
sponsibility in regard to the words and actions of others, whether 
they be correspondents or reporters of newspapers, missionaries of 
other stations, or any other class of persons ; nor is it our province 
to explain the Reports of the Board, or any of your own declara- 
tions, referred to by Mr. Southgate. Nor shall we apply to our- 
selves any of those general charges, found in his “ Vindication,” of 
*‘ vituperation” and “abuse” cast upon him, until he distinctly 
specifies what was done, and that we were the authors of it; in 
which case we shall give to those portions of his pamphlet a due 
share of notice. You will perceive that we refer, in this letter, 
only to the main body of the “ Vindication,” as only that, with the 
first page of the Appendix, has yet reached us.* We cannot, of 
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course, now decide whether an additional communication on the 
appendix will be called for. We have one more prefatory remark, 
to which we beg leave to call your particular attention, and that 
is, that there are several points in the pamphlet before us upon 
which we should have dwelt much more at large, had we not 
already fully written to you on these same topics ; and we would 
here request that you will take the trouble to reperuse the docu- 
ments already in your hands, that you may have the subiect fully 
before you. 

With these remarks we now proceed to a notice of Mr. South- 
gate’s “ Vindication.” 

1. He represents us as being hostile to Episcopal missions, as 
such. In proof of this, he urges, (p. 21), that we stated to 
Dr. Robertson and himself, in a formal conference, called by our- 
selves, our objection to the principle of bringing their church to 
light, before the oriental communions. We utterly deny having 


_ ever cherished or expressed any more objection to having the 


Episcopal church brought to light before the people, than to hav- 
ing the Presbyterian, Congregational, Baptist, or any other of the 
churches into which Protestant christians are divided. We have 
objected and we do object to all sectarian movements among the 
eastern christians, and we may have said at the interview alluded 
to with Dr. Robertson and Mr. Southgate, that in our view it is 
exceedingly undesirable to thrust before these eastern christians, 
—for whose conversion from a formal to a spiritual religion we are 
all professing to labor,—a view of the various questions of mere 
form and ceremony, and of church order and government, which 
divide Protestant christians ; and that if one-body of christians 
were thus to bring forward the peculiarities of their own church, 
others would, as an inevitable consequence, feel obliged to bring 
forward theirs in self-defence. The conference was not called, 
however, for the purpose of discussing this subject, though that 
seems to be implied by Mr. Southgate’s language; but it was 
called chiefly for the purpose of asking an explanation of those 
passages in the Instructions to Dr. R. and Mr. S. referred to on 
page 19th of the ‘ Vindication.” 

That the missionaries of the American Board have no hostility to 
Episcopal missionaries, as such, is sufficiently evident from the facts, 
that different individuals among us have often been very intimately 
associated with missionaries of the Church of England ; that we 
have never had the slightest difficulty with any such, so long as. 
their great object has been to preach Christ and him crucified, and 
labor for the souls of men ; and that, in some instances, stated meet- 
ings for prayer and mutual consultation have been held with such, for 
years, without any interruption of harmony. Indeed we may appeal 
to our earliest intercourse with Mr. Southgate himself as evidence 
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on this point. He will bear us witness, that we lived with him 
on terms of the most friendly christian fellowship, and expressed 
to him our entire assurance that if he came to labor permanently 
at Constantinople, we should have no difficulty in acting, each in 
his proper sphere, in perfect harmony and christian love. This 
was the true desire and purpose of our hearts ; and our confidence 
that we should thus live with Mr. Southgate, was based upon the 
fact that he had manifested, up to that time, no other than the most 
catholic spirit. He had sat down to the communion table with 
us, receiving the sacrament from our hands, and also taking part 
with us in the administration of it; he had attended public ser- 
vice regularly with us on the Sabbath, sometimes preaching for 
us, and sometimes listening to our preaching ; and often had he 
bent the knee together with us before the throne of grace in 
prayer, he taking his turn, in a most edifying manner, though 
without book or stated form. In short, he seemed to make little 
or nothing of those differences which separate evangelical Chris- 
tians, and to be determined to know nothing but Jesus Christ and 
him crucified. With persons of such a spirit we have never had 
the shadow of a controversy, nor would it ever have occurred to 
us to ask the question, whether such an individual was called 
Episcopalian, Presbyterian, or by some other name. True, when 
in a special conference, called by Mr. Southgate, before his first 
return to America, he formally and candidly asked our opinion as 
to the expediency of establishing an Episcopal mission to the 
Greeks in this city, we as candidly told him that, as we had 
already made a beginning, we felt that it would be better for the 
cause, at large that the work should, if possible, be under one 
direction, and that we feared that, if other societies stepped in, 
the unity of plan and labor would be destroyed, and there would 
be danger of such a clashing of measures as would be prejudicial 
to the work. Of this we had, unhappily, an example before us 
at Athens, to which we referred him. At the same time, we gave 
Mr. Southgate distinctly to understand that we did not pretend to 
set up any claim to the sole right of laboring here, among the 
Greeks, (for the question related to them alone), on the ground of 
previous occupancy ; but, as he had asked of us our opinion on 
the subject, we felt it to be our duty frankly to express it. 

He then informed us that he had no doubt an Episcopal mission 
would be established here among the Greeks, and he proposed that 
we should relinquish the whole Greek field in Constantinople to 
them, and write to our Society, recommending that an arrangement 
be made between our Board and his, that our labors should be 
confined to the Armenians, and theirs to the Greeks. 'This we 
declined doing on the ground that it did not belong to us to inter- 
fere with such questions, which the Boards at home must decide 
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for themselves. Our objection to having the Episcopal Board 
open a mission here, arose not from any hostility to them as Epis- 
copalians, for we should have expressed ourselves precisely in a 
similar manner, had the proposition come from the Presbyterian or 
Baptist Board.* 

We have stated on what pleasant terms of christian intercourse 
we lived with Mr. S. during his first visit to this capital. He, 
however, returned here from America an entirely changed man. 
We were prepared to receive him with the utmost christian cor- 
diality, and live with him on the same terms of the most perfect 
peace as before. But we found him entirely metamorphosed by 
his visit to America, and determined to act on the most exclusive 
high church principles. As a man, he professed to be ready to 
live with us on terms of civility ; but as a Christian, and especially 
as a Christian minister, he seemed to wish to have no visible rela- 
tions with us. He would not consent even to have a prayer- 
meeting in common, which we formally proposed, lest it should 
be supposed by others that he recognized us as true ministers of 
Christ, equally with himself. We are willing to leave it with 
candid men to decide who first changed his principles of action, 
and took the first steps in the course that leads to alienation and 
hostility. Of the subsequent steps of Mr. Southgate in this 
course, we shall have occasion hereafter to speak. 

2. Mr. Southgate represents us as being afraid to discuss the 
subject of Episcopacy here on the ground; and he says that if 
we would “oppose them fairly in the field, instead of circulating 
calumnies at home, it would be all they could ask.” We shall 
say nothing of the calumnies here spoken of, until we are informed 
specifically what they are; and as to our being afratd fairly to 
face the subject of Episcopacy and discuss it before these eastern 
people, we are not conscious of having ever yet been deterred by 
any such motive. We gather from what Mr. S. says on these 
topics, that he would be heartily glad to have us spend our time 
in disputing with him about church government, liturgies, etc., 
before these poor, eastern Christians, who are already crushed 
almost to death by the enormous weight of their forms and cere- 
monies, instead of preaching to them the pure Gospel of Christ ; 
that thus he might have fuller freedom to oppose us and our labors 
here ; and that he would also wish that we might never utter a 
word on the subject of his doings, in our communications to you, 
lest, in some way, his conduct should be reported to the evangel- 
ical portion of his own church, and the permanence of his mission 
here be thereby endangered. But we are determined, as far as in 
us lies, not to gratify him, in either of these particulars. We have 
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uniformly endeavored to act upon the principle of avoiding as 
much as possible, in our intercourse with the people, discussions 
about forms and shadows, and have endeavored to lead them 
directly to the great and saving truths of the Gospel; and, by the 
grace of God helping us, this course we hope to continue to pur- 
sue. True, Mr. Southgate’s course here has made our efforts 
more or less “ anti-episcopal,” in spite of ourselves. He has 
been busily employed in “representing Ais church,” and in in- 
forming the people that we “ are opposed to bishops, confirmation, 
and liturgies,” and a very natural consequence has been, that we 
have been called upon, an hundred times oftener than we other- 
wise should have been, to explain to persons inquiring the simple 
mode of our own church organizations, and the reasons upon which 
it is founded. This we ordinarily do in as few words as possible, 
and we hasten to more important matters. We confess that Mr. 
Southgate has succeeded so far as this in making our labors anti- 
episcopal, and this is precisely in accordance with a prediction of 
yours in reference to another mission, quoted in the “ Vindication” 
on the ninth page; but we still conscientiously adhere to our rule 
of avoiding as much as possible all discussion on these subjects. 
As to the other part of Mr. Southgate’s desire, we some time 
ago gave him formal notice, by letter, that whenever he should 
oppose or hinder us in any way, we should feel ourselves in duty 
bound to report him to our Committee, just as we report any other 
obstacle that is thrown in the way of our labors, from whatever 
quarter it comes, whether it has a Turkish, Jewish, or nominally 
christian origin. Nor do we expect to be prevented from this, by 
his unwillingness to be reported. 

3. Mr. Southgate accuses us of making the most studied and 
laborious efforts to conceal the fact that we are not Episcopalians, 
and also of descending to the practice of various arts to make 
the impression on the people that we are actually Episcopalians. 
This charge, substantially, has before been publicly made by Mr. S., 
and we have already furnished you with a satisfactory refutation 
of it. It is based on the supposition that we see, as clearly as 
Mr. Southgate seems to do, the superior advantages of Episcopal 
missionaries for laboring among these eastern churches, over 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists ; whereas we regard his 
views on this subject as altogether visionary. If Episcopal mis- 
sionaries are consistent Protestants, —willing to come out before 
these people and preach the fundamental doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion, such as justefication by faith alone without the deeds of the 
law, and regeneration properly explained,—they will as surely and 
as speedily be spurned by these eastern churches as subverters of 
the true faith, and as dangerous heretics with whom “an intimate 
fellowship and connection is impracticable,” as any of their Pres- 
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byterian or Congregational brethren. The fact is, the subject of 
the form of ecclesiastical government is one which has never 
been agitated in these eastern churches, and about which they feel 
no particular interest. ‘True, they are Episcopalians ; and, no 
doubt, were the question ever to come before them of changing 
their form of government, many would be found who would strenu- 
ously plead for the Episcopal system. But what we mean to 
assert is, that we have never seen among the eastern churches any 
disposition to agitate the question, or any such stress laid upon it 
as by some Episcopalians in England and America. There it is 
made, by a certain class, a test question, by which the true church 
of Christ is to be known, but it has never yet been magnified into 
a question of such importance in the East. In the Armenian 
church, we have indeed been asked many times by bishops and 
other high ecclesiastics, as to the form of government of our 
church; but never, in a single instance, has the motive appeared 
to be to ascertain whether we are entitled to be considered as 
belonging to the true church of Christ or not; but merely to 
satisfy a very natural curiosity about the institutions of a country 
so distant and so little known as America. And when we have 
explained to them our mode of ordination by presbyteries or coun- 
cils, they have never questioned the validity of such ordination. 
So far is Episcopacy from being the test of a true church with 
them, that they are quite accustomed to the sight of churches 
with “bishops and confirmation and liturgies,” which, notwith- 
standing, are regarded by them as in the greatest heresies. Thus 
the Greek church regards the Armenian, and thus the Armenian 
regards the Nestorian ; although no man who believes in the apos- 
tolic succession, can deny it to either of these churches. 

The fact is, that with them the tests of orthodoxy are some- 
thing very different: Among themselves the great questions of 
fellowship or non-fellowship are, “ Do you believe in the two 
natures of Christ? or only in one nature?” ‘Do you use 
leavened or unleavened bread in the sacrament?” ‘Do you 
make the sign of the cross with two fingers, or three, or one?” 
And, in reference to representatives or missionaries from churches 
in America,—besides the above, other questions of graver interest 
would be asked, were any “intimate fellowship and. connection ” 
proposed, such as, “Do you acknowledge the intercession of the 
saints?” ‘Do you worship the Virgin Mary?” Do you hold 
to the worship of pictures and of the cross?” Do you believe 
the doctrine of transubstantiation and praying for the dead?” 
These are the great points in the view of oriental Christians gen- 
erally, before which the question of the form of church govern- 
ment dwindles away to a mere point, a thing of the least possible 
consequence. ‘The moment an Episcopal missionary avows him- 
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self on these and similar points as not symbolizing with these 
eastern churches, that avowal stamps him as a Protestant; and 
his plea of having three orders of the clergy, of having a “ litur- 
gy” and “confirmation,” or even of keeping all the feasts and 
fasts of the church, will not save him from their anathemas. It is 
evident, therefore, that all Mr. Southgate’s boasted superiority 
Over non-episcopal missionaries must go for nothing, unless he 
practises a most studied concealment of his sentiments on the 
above and similar points. We have already stated some facts to 
you in previous communications, to which we would again refer 
you, which afford us painful evidence that Mr. Southgate, instead 
of protesting against the errors of these churches, as he professes 
to have done, has suffered himself to plead for them, and even to 
practice them. He himself told a pious native friend of ours, that he 
sometimes. goes to the Greek church, and there makes the sign of 
the cross, and performs the other ceremonies just as the Greeks do. 
And we have been informed more than once, by the individuals 
themselves to whom he gave the advice, that he has instructed 
the people to obey their bishops in every thing, even when com- 
manded to bow down before pictures, and pray through the inter- 
cession of the Virgin Mary and the saints. An Episcopal mis- 
sionary, whose conscience will permit him to pursue this course, 
may, indeed, acquire a greater influence over the bishops and 
other ecclesiastics of these churches than a Presbyterian, and Con- 
gregational missionary can expect to do, who protests against all 
these corruptions ; but it will obviously be an influence for evil, 
and not for good, and it can never be urged as an evidence of the 
superior advantages of episcopal over non-episcopal missionaries 
in laboring for the reform of these eastern communions. Our 
views on this question have always been, substantially, as above 
expressed, and of course we could never have had a motive to 
adopt that course of studied concealment which Mr. S. charges 
upon us. ‘True, we have ever avoided introducing questions of 
mere form; yet we have, from the very beginning of our inter- 
course with eastern Christians, always most cheerfully explained 
the manner in which our churches are organized, whenever we 
have been inquired of on the subject, and this has happened 
probably some hundreds of times. 

We recollect distinctly, that on one occasion, when a conference 
was held between Dr. Robertson and Mr. Southgate and our- 
selves, the former expressed himself as entirely incredulous ~in 
regard to an assertion of ours, that we do not labor to propagate 
our opinions on the mode of church government among this 
people, and Mr. Southgate seemed fully to sympathize with him 
in his doubts on this point. But now Mr. S. comes out before 
the public in America, and declares that we have always studiously 
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endeavored to conceal the fact that we are not Episcopalians ! 
Does he really believe his own statements on this subject, or has 
this story been invented merely to help him out in his “ Vindication ? es 

But we have still greater difficulty in explaining satisfactorily 
some subsequent representations of Mr. S., without impeaching 
his honesty of purpose and his regard to justice and to truth. On 
the twenty-fourth page of his ‘ Vindication,” he remarks that 
“it is a misfortune for Congregationalists to be here.” It may be 
a misfortune to him and his sectarian plans that we are here ; 
but we believe it to be a rich blessing to the people, and we can 
never cease to praise God for having brought us here in his good 
providence, and for having blessed, in so distinguished a manner, ~ 
labors so unworthy. He then proceeds to say that he believes 
“all of us would heartily concur in the sentiment once expressed 
to him by one of our most useful missionaries, namely, ‘I have 
often wished that I were an Episcopalian. JI could labor to much 
greater advantage, if I were one.” Who this missionary was 
he does not inform us, and of course we cannot, as we would like 
to do, by inquiring of the individual ascertain whether or not 
Mr. Southgate had not misunderstood his meaning. But Mr. S. 
declares that he believes ‘all of us would heartily concur in this 
sentiment.’ We ought not, perhaps, to hold Mr. 8. as strictly 
responsible for all that his words imply in this case. He was 
writing under a degree of excitement, in which he might very 
naturally be betrayed into the use of expressions not strictly 
accordant with soberness and truth. But we would like to appeal 
to him now, in his cool moments, and ask him if he really believes 
his own assertion? We cannot think that he does. He knows 
us too well to be so deceived in regard to our true sentiments. 
And besides, he must, when soberly reflecting on the subject, per- 
ceive that if we all were “heartily” wishing “that we were 
Episcopalians,” and if we conscientiously believed that “ we could 
labor to much greater advantage if we were,” it certainly would 
happen that some of us at least, not to say all, would imitate his 
example, and leaving our own churches would speedily find our 
way into the Episcopal fold. We suppose that we should be as 
readily received as he was, and what should hinder us from going, 
if we are all “heartily” wishing it? And what prevented the 
individual to whom he alludes from becoming an Episcopalian, if 
that was the true desire of his heart ? 

In this connection we cannot resist the temptation to insert the 
testimony of one of the most distinguished of the English Epis- 
copal missionaries ever sent to these countries. He once remarked 
to one of our number that he rejoiced, and acknowledged the good 
providence of God in it, that the missionaries from America to 
these dead churches, were not Episcopal. ‘‘ You,” said he, “are 
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as free as air. You stand upon the Bible alone ; but we are fet- 
tered by canons and rules, and have a great many other things to 
think of besides. the Bible.” . It is, indeed, very sad when a mis- 
sionary in these countries is obliged to represent “ My church ;” 
when he feels bound, whatever else he may neglect, not to neglect 
“My church.” Why! the poor, perishing people of these coun- 
tries have done nothing for ages, but extol, each in his own dia- 
lect, “My church.” And is it not high time that somebody 
should come here, and, for once, turn away their thoughts from this 
everlasting figment of “My church?” Is it not high time that 
they should at length begin to think whether Curisr himself has 
not a church somewhere in the world, to which it would be a great 
privilege to belong? 

But we have not yet done with Mr. Southgate’s vindication. 
There are still graver charges, under the head of concealment, 
which we are called upon to notice. He says (p. 24), that we 
have “so far concealed our real character, that in this city, where 
our mission has been established some thirteen years, the impression 
STILL PREVAILS GENERALLY, AMONG THE ARMENIANS, THAT THE 
CoNGREGATIONAL MISSIONARIES ARE CLERGYMEN OF THE ENGLISH 
CHURCH, AND I aM WELL ASSURED, THAT TILL WITHIN TWO OR 
THREE YEARS, THEY WERE ALL SUPPOSED TO BE BisHors. THE 
IMPRESSION HAS BEEN STRENGTHENED BY THEIR ADOPTING OUR 
CLERICAL DRESS, USING THE PRAYER-BOOK, MAKING THE SIGN OF 
THE CROSS IN BAPTISM, AND OTHER SUCH LIKE PRACTICES, UN- 
KNOWN TO CoNGREGATIONALISTS AT HOME.” 

Here. is a most serious accusation, deeply affecting our character 
as Christians, and honest men; which, if true, ought to. banish 
us. at once from the missionary field, and disgrace us forever. It 
amounts to nothing less than this, that, for a long course of years, 
we have studiously endeavored, by various deceptive arts, to make 
and strengthen the impression, that we are clergymen of the Eng- 
lish church. And it is subsequently represented that the secret of 
all our dislike to the system of the Episcopal missionaries in this 
country is, that by their coming here, and representing their 
church, our fraud has been detected, and our true characters 
made known. It is evident that Mr. Southgate intended the sen- 
tence above quoted as the clinching argument of his book, and 
he has made it prominent by staring capitals, so as to make the 
greatest possible impression on the minds of his readers. And he 
well knew that those for whose special perusal he wrote these 
pages, could generally have no other means of understanding or 
explaining his representations, than what is furnished in his own 
book. He therefore wished them to believe that we habztually 
wear the episcopal clerical dress in performing religious services, 
and use the prayer-book, and make the sign of the cross in bap- 
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tism, and perform “other such like practices,” for the distinct 
purpose of making the impression oN THE ARMENIANS that we 
belong to the English church. The whole force of his charge 
against us depends upon the two facts that we do these things 
habitually, and with special reference to the Armenians. If it 
could be shown that ordinarily we appear before the people, in 
conducting religious services, without any clerical dress, and that 
only now and then, usually at long intervals, we are seen with 
the black gown, this would make it sufficiently evident that our 
object was not to deceive the people, by the use of the episcopal 
robes, into a belief that we are Episcopalians, for then we should 
take good care never to appear without such robes, whenever it 
was canonical to wear them. And if it could be shown that, in 
our ordinary Sabbath services, no prayer-book is ever seen, but 
that, on certain other occasions, sometimes a few prayers have 
been read, by individuals among us, from that book, this would be 
satisfactory evidence that,—whatever else our motive might be,— 
in this occasional and partial use of the episcopal liturgy, it cer- 
tainly was not to make the impression that we are ourselves Epis- 
copalians. And especially, if it could be shown that never, in any 
single instance, in our ministrations to the Armenians, (upon whom 
especially, it is said, we wished to make this impression), have we 
used either the clerical robes, the prayer-book, the sign of the 
cross, or any other “ such like practices” of Episcopacy, we think 
it must appear transparently evident to all, that the charge in 
question must have originated in some other desire than that of 
honestly stating “the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth.” And this is precisely the state of the case. The adop- 
tion by us of the episcopal forms alluded to, has been only occa- 
sional and exceedingly rare, and absolutely never in any Armenian 
service ; and we are sure that no reasonable man, when made 
acquainted with the facts, can possibly understand how Mr. South- 
gate could have framed such a charge against us, as he has, unless 
it was to build himself up in a false position, or for some other 
equally unworthy purpose. As to the use of the black gown, we 
would in the first place say, that we have heard for the first ‘time, 
through Mr. Southgate’s pamphlet, that it is the exclusive preroga- 
tive of episcopal clergymen to wear this dress, in performing reli- 
gious services. We suppose Mr. Southgate knows, that your 
missionaries in ‘Turkey, belong to four or five different denomina- 
tions of Christians, although he pertinaciously calls us all Congre- 
gationalists ; and he ought also to know, that, in at least one of 
these,* the black gown is as constantly and universally worn as it 
is in the episcopal church, and in each of the others it is occasion- 
ally worn, even to the very ‘ Congregationalists.” We confess, 
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that, as a station, we do possess a black clerical dress, but it is a 
Lutheran gown ; and one of our episcopal brethren, who once 
wished to borrow it, refused to wear it, when he saw it, because 
of its uncanonical appearance! He decided at once, that it was 
wholly “ Lutheran in its cut,” and would not do for an Episco- 
patian. ‘This gown we’ never use except on ‘funeral, sometimes 
on marriage, and more rarely on baptismal,*occasions. It has often 
been said by the people of this country, that the English and 
Americans have no religion; and as one evidence of this it is 
remarked, that when any one dies among them, he is buried like.a 
dog, no clergyman being supposed to be present when no clerical 
dress is seen. This led us to‘adopt the general rule, that when- 
ever we are called upon to attend the funeral of a Frank, whether 
American or of other nation, we will wear the clerical gown. In 
regard to other services, we are surrounded by people of many 
nations, many of whom are Protestants, such as English, Scotch, 
Germans, Danes, Swedes, &c., and as they are almost universally 
accustomed to see the gown worn by their clergymen, and some- 
times have strong feelings on the subject, we ordinarily conform to 
their wishes in our ministrations among them. Who but a man in 
Mr. Southgate’s peculiar state of mind, would ever think of charg- 
ing us with attempting to pass ourselves off as Episcopalians, 
among the Armenians, in acting as we have done on this subject. 
among the Franks ? ' 
In regard to baptism, we have sometimes been requested, in the 
absence of an episcopal clergyman, to administer the rite to the 
children of persons belonging to the English church, whose predi- 
lections were, very naturally, in favor of their own forms; and in 
consideration of their wishes, we have sometimes used the form of 
baptism prescribed in the prayer-book, every objectionable pas- 
sage being conscientiously omitted, agreeably to the judgment of 
the one officiating ; and if the sign of the cross has been made, 
according to this form, it has been rarely done, and out of regard 
to the preference of the parents. Multitudes of Armenians have 
been present when we have administered this ordinance, as we are 
accustomed to do, in our own simple way, without any prayer- 
book ; and on one such occasion, as many as fifty were present ; 
which is a sufficient refutation of the assertion of Mr. Southgate, 
that our object in using the prayer-book is to make the impression 
on this class of persons, that we are Episcopalians. We feel fully 
confident that not one Armenian in a hundred, and probably not 
one in a thousand, is aware that we ever use any of the episcopal 
forms of prayer on any occasion, while it is generally known that 
our Aabit is, to pray extemporaneously.* Our use of the prayer- 


* It is now nearly thirteen years ago that a friend of ours had a conversation about 
zs, with a distinguished bishop of the Armenian church who has since been Patriarch. 
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book, as will appear from what has been said, has been merely 
occasional, and always in a spirit of accommodation to the feel- 
ings of our English episcopal friends ; and if Mr. Southgate him- 
self had asked us to baptize one of his children, we should cer- 
tainly, out of regard to his feelings, have used the episcopal form, 
with the same exceptions as above mentioned; though we should 
not have expected, that he would in consequence go home and 
report us as having used this form asa trick to deceive the Ar- 
menians into a belief that we are Episcopalians. On this point 
we would also add, that in this city of so much bigotry and super- 
stition, where scarcely one can be found who would vary, in the 
least degree, from his own forms, to accommodate the feelings of . 
others, we rejoice that we have had an opportunity of showing a 
different spirit. By conforming to all forms,’so far as we inno- 
cently could, we have poured absolute contempt upon all formal 
religions. By being ready, in accommodation to the great weak- 
ness of men, to use, on special occasions, an Episcopal gown, a 
Lutheran one, a French one, or none at all; to use also occa- 
sionally an Episcopal liturgy, a French one, a Lutheran one, or 
none at all,—we have shown that we are immeasurably exalted 
above all the littleness of mere form and ceremony, and of that 
which is only external, and have exhibited a spirit of tolerance, 
. which was not previously supposed here to have any existence 
on the earth. And this spirit of toleration we could have exhib- 
ited in no other way. For had we been as uncompromising and 
unaccommodating in regard to our simplicity of forms, as others 
are in regard to their exuberance, it would have been lowering 
ourselves down to the same level of exclusiveness and bigotry 
with all the rest. No difference whatever could have been seen 
between us and them. We should have been universally regarded 
as being as blindly and bigotedly attached to our own simplicity, 
as others are to their abundance; nor would it have been in our 
power to correct such an impression. But now, “ being free from 
all, we have made ourselves the servants of all, that we might gain 
the more.” As to the perfectly simple and “congregational” 
form of our public services for the Armenians, Mr. Southgate 
bears the most explicit testimony, when he inadvertently admits, 
on the first page of his appendix, that these ‘services consist 
mainly in extemporaneous prayer and a sermon; or, in other 
words, they were congregational services in the Armenian lan- 
guage.” How completely does this remarkable admission nullify 
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We were then little known here, and the bishop made many inquiries about our relig- 
ious forms and customs. Among other things he asked how: we perform our prayers. 
Our friend replied that we never use a book, but pray “ directly from our hearts,”— 
meaning that we compose our own prayers as we go along. The bishop expressed 


some wonder that we were able to do this, but added, “ They do just 
did. They, also, prayed in this manner.” — BS bt a a dan 
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all his previous assertions in regard to our studied attempts, by 
the adoption of episcopal forms, to pass ourselves off as E/pisco- 
palians upon the Armenians! What now becomes of his staring 
capitals, and indeed of the whole edge and point of his. pamphlet ? 
And what other theory will he now invent to account for what he 
calls our hostility to episcopal missions? What a notable illus- 
tration have we here, of the difficulty of harmonizing facts with 
false theories, and of framing a consistent story out of any thing 
but truth! 

Mr. Southgate represents us as adopting the episcopal clerical 
dress, using the prayer-book, making the sign of the cross in bap- 
tism, and other sucH LIKE PRacTICcEs, unknown to Congrega- 
tionalists at home. To each of his specific charges we have given 
a specific answer, but what can he expect us to say in reference 
to a perfectly indefinite accusation, that we are guilty of “ ormeR 
SUCH LIKE PRACTICES unknown to Congregationalists at home?” 
We have this to say, that if Mr. S. had any thing in his mind 
when he penned that expression, why did he not state it explic- 
itly? If he had had any other thing upon which he could have 
seized, we do not doubt he would have mentioned it by name ; 
and from the fact that he did not mention it, may it not be fairly 
concluded that he actually knew of no other “ such like prac- 
tices’ to charge upon us? For what reason then did he insert 
this passage unless it was for the purpose of adding weight to the 
odium to be cast upon us? Reasonable men will not expect us 
to answer such wholesale charges, nor will they receive any addi- 
tional impressions therefrom in favor of the justice, truth, and 
honesty of this ‘ vindication ” of his. We have a few remarks to 
make in regard to the assertion of Mr. Southgate, that “the impres- 
sion still prevails among the Armenians generally, that the Con- 
gregational missionaries are clergymen of the English church, 
notwithstanding our mission has been established here some thir- 
teen years.” It is evident that Mr. S. means that his readers 
shall understand either that we originated this impression, or that 
we have labored to perpetuate it, or both; and that the impres- 
sion of which he speaks is definitely this,—that we are Episcopa- 
lians. We have already adduced facts sufficient to show that. we 
could not be responsible for any such impression, even if it did 
exist, as Mr. S. represents. But'that it does not exist, we think 
we can make plainly to appear. It is a fact, and’ upon this Mr. 
Southgate seems to have based his assertion, that among the 
great mass of the people in Turkey, English and American have 
been considered as one, and all have been called alike Inghz, or 
English. ‘And, among the Christians of this country, the appel- 
lation of Ingliz (English) has been indiscriminately applied to all 
Protestants of whatever nation, probably because the English 
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were the first Protestants with whom they became acquainted, 
and the most prominent. Thus the name became a generic one, 
and was used as_a distinctive title of the Protestant faith. As a 
matter of course, when we arrived in this country we were called 
Ingliz by Greeks and Armenians ; and to this day, many (though 
not so many as Mr. S. represents) still continue to apply to us 
this appellation, meaning by it that we are Protestants in our re- 
ligion. In using this word, however, they have no reference what- 
ever to the form of church government among us, and they no 
more mean to imply that we belong to the episcopal church 
when they apply the name to us, than they do that Mr. South- 
gate belongs to the presbyterian church, when they apply the 
name to him. There are some other appellations which, with 
these persons to whom Mr. Southgate alludes, are considered as 
perfectly synonymous with Ingliz, or English, viz. Lutran (Lu- 
theran), Framason (Freemason), and Volter (a follower of Vol- 
taire) ; and these terms are applied as well to Episcopalians, as to 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians. We may therefore say 
with truth, that just so far as the impression prevails that we are 
clergymen of the English church, just so far does the impression 
prevail that Mr. Southgate is a member of the Lutheran church, 
and this he cannot deny. And in either case, not a thought is 
expended by the people upon the question as to what form of 
church government we respectively adopt. Mr. Southgate has 
therefore seized hold of a word, which the ignorant people around 
us use in a wrong sense, and, applying it to a meaning which it 
never has in their minds, has attempted, by this means, to make 
out his case. Such expedients, however, are not needed ina 
good cause, and can never be resorted to without exciting the sus- 
picion of dishonest intent. 

In concluding our remarks on the charge of concealment, we 
would say in general, that our position is, as it has ever been, 
open to all the world. The Instructions we received were pub- 
licly given, and are to be found in the published documents of 
, the Board. ‘To these Instructions we have ever endeavored faith- 
fully to adhere. Our main object has ever been to preach the 
fundamental truths of the Gospel, and to avoid, as much as possi- 
ble, calling attention to those minor points which unhappily sepa- 
rate Protestant Christians. 

(4.) Mr. Southgate, throughout his pamphlet, claims it as an 
object of the Episcopal mission to Constantinople, to represent the 
Episcopal church of America to the Oriental churches. In ex- 
plaining his views of this important branch of his labors here, he 
virtually concedes all that we have ever reported to you concern- 
ing his interference with our operations. The substance of what 
we have written to you of him is, that he has so represented us to 
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the Armenian people, as to injure, if possible, our influence and 
our work. Let us hear what he himself says on this point. The 
presiding bishop of the Episcopal church of the United States had 
said in his Instructions to Mr. Southgate, “ You may further state 
to them [the bishops and ecclesiastical authorities of the astern 
churches,] that many of those called Protestants, have rejected, 
and are still so opposed to episcopacy and confirmation and the 
use of liturgies, that an intimate fellowship and connection with 
them is at present impracticable.” We cannot avoid remarking 
here, in passing, on the exalted place here given to mere external 
organization and form. If two churches happen to be alike in the 
three particulars here mentioned, that is, as to “ episcopacy, con- 
firmation, and liturgies,” it is implied that a most “ intimate fel- 
lowship and connection ” may be established between them, with- 
out regard to fundamental points of doctrine and practice. Thus 
the Protestant Episcopal church of America may form an intimate 
fellowship and connection with the Greek church, because the 
latter holds equally with the former to “ episcopacy, confirmation, 
and the use of liturgies,”—notwithstanding the Greek church is 
full of the grossest error and idolatry. And this same Greek 
church must be warned against any intimate “ fellowship and con- 
nection’ with missionaries of purely evangelical sentiments, and 
who might perhaps be the means of reclaiming them from their 
errors, and making them acquainted with all that is essential to 
salvation in the Gospel, merely because those missionaries have 
not the external forms of episcopacy, confirmation, and a prayer- 
book! Is this the divine way, or is it merely human invention ? 

In regard to these Instructions of the bishop, we have to say, 
that when they were first printed in the official publication of the 
Episcopal Board, we stated formally to Messrs. Robertson and 
Southgate our dissatisfaction with the passage above quoted. 
They replied, in substance, that we must not understand the 
bishop to mean all that his words literally imply ; that he was an 
old man and not much acquainted with the business of giving in- 
struction to missionaries, etc. And we are ready most freely to 
acknowledge that we do not believe the late Bishop Griswold, 
whose excellencies we well knew, and whose memory we revere, 
ever could have penned that passage with a full knowledge of its 
true import. But it matters not, so far as the question between 
us and Mr. Southgate is concerned, whether he wrote, or even 
ever saw these Instructions or not. As they are placed over the 
name of Bishop Griswold, before the public, we must call them 
his. Mr. Southgate did not attempt to justify the expression re- 
ferred to, when we first made known to him our dissatisfaction 
with it; but now, he is ready to endorse every word of it, even 
when understood in its most obvious and literal sense. He asks 
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in regard to it, in his “ Vindication,” (p. 19,) ‘* But is not this a 
plain matter of fact? And are the American Board and its sup- 
porters * * * ashamed or afraid to have it known of themselves ? 
I am not allowed by this passage to oppose, or speak evil of them, 
but merely to state a plain fact, bearing upon christian commun- 
ion and fellowship.” We reply that it is a plain matter of fact, 
which we are neither “asbamed or afraid to have known,’ that 
we are not Episcopalians, and do not use liturgies ; but does Mr. 
Southgate really expect us quietly to assent to the right of his 
bishops to instruct him, and to his right to obey their instructions, 
to come out here and state to the people among whom we have 
already a successful mission established, that in consequence of 
our non-episcopal character, ‘an intimate fellowship and connec- 
tion with us is impracticable?” And suppose his bishops were to 
send forth scores of other missionaries, in different directions,— 
some to Syria, some to the Sandwich Islands, some to Ceylon, 
some to Bombay, some to Siam; and, in short, some to each peo- 
ple on the face of the earth, among whom the American Board 
has a mission already established,-—and to instruct their missionaries, 
in like manner, to say to the people every where, that those whom 
they have hitherto received as their spiritual teachers, have no 
bishops or liturgies, and not being ordained, are not authorized 
teachers of the christian religion, and that, therefore, “‘ an intimate 
fellowship and connection with them is impracticable ;” should 
we be bound quietly to submit to all this, and not open our 
mouths at all? Now it would be only a very slight extension of 
the principles of the. bishop’s Instructions,.on which Mr. South- 
gate acknowledges that he has been acting in the East, to put in 
motion all this machinery for the suppression of non-episcopal 
missions throughout the world. 

In order to understand this subject more clearly, let us suppose 
a case in which Mr. Southgate, in obedience to his Instructions, 
states his “ plain fact, bearing upon christian communion and _fel- 
lowship,” (p. 19.) Let us suppose that, on his arrival here, the 
second time, from America, he called on the Armenian patriarch, 
and when a favorable opportunity offered, he said in regard:to us ; 
“Those men use no liturgies and have no bishops, and conse- 
quently an intimate fellowship and connection between you and 
them is impracticable.” And suppose he had gone ftom the pa- 
triarch’s room to that of his vicar, and repeated substantially the 
same thing. And suppose that, subsequently, as good opportuni- 
ties offered, he were to repeat the same to other bishops and var- 
tabeds residing at the capital. And suppose that he were to 
state the same “fact,” from time to time, to intelligent and influ- 
ential laymen, and even to some who were decidedly friendly to 
us. Would all this, or would it not, be an interference with our 
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labors? And furthermore, it is evident that the Instructions given 
by boards and bishops to their missionaries, have some object ; 
they imply something to be done, some end to be attained. And 
Mr. Southgate, in thus throwing out a word here and another 
there, in regard to the ‘impracticability ” of “any intimate fel- 
lowship and connection” between Armenians and * congregation- 
al missionaries,” would not expect his words to be ‘like water 
spilled upon the ground.’ And suppose be should. hear, that in 
consequence of his representations of us, one man who had so far 
brought himself into “fellowship” with us as to place a boy in 
our seminary, had removed him; and not only so, but was exett- 
ing his influence upon other parents to persuade them to remove 
their children also. And suppose that another, who for years had 
attended the preaching of the gospel in one of our~ houses, 
alarmed by Mr. Southgate’s representations in regard to our hav- 
ing no bishops to ordain us, were not only to absent himself, but 
also make the most vigorous efforts to break up the meeting en- 
tirely, and even to banish us all from the country. Is this any 
thing more than Mr. 8. would expect as the natural result of his 
labors in spreading “the plain fact he speaks of, bearing upon 
christian communion and fellowship?” And is it not plain that 
Mr. S., in acknowledging that he conscientiously acts according 
to the Instructions he has received, does in fact confess that he 
has done or may do all that is above supposed? And this, not- 
withstanding he elsewhere in his pamphlet declares that he has 
repeatedly told the Armenians that ‘his business here is not to 
oppose us,” (p. 23,) and notwithstanding his strange assertion 
that “his rule has been non-interference.” (ibid.) That he can 
obey. the bishop’s Instructions, which he confesses: that he does, 
and, at the same time, not interfere with our labors, we regard as 
an utter impossibility.* Now, what we have reported to you in 
former communications, in regard to Mr. Southgate, is not that 
he has opposed us personally, but that his church principles have 
led him, in various instances,t to interfere with our labors, and 
this we believe he has now, virtually though unintentionally, ac- 
knowledged in his “Vindication.” We have one remark more to 
make under this head, which is, that if we were to go to any place 


* Mr. S. asserts, in his “Vindication,” that during the two weeks of his residence with 
the Syrian patriarch, he does not think that he made any use of these Instructions to 
our prejudice. Pray why should he make this assertion merely in reference to his ¢o 
weeks residence with the Syrian patriarch, among whose people. there were no mis- 
sionaries of the Board, and say nota word in regard to the manner in which he has 
used these Instructions during the years of his residence near the seat of the Armenian 
and Greek patriarchs, among whose flocks we have during all this tme been carrying 
on missionary operations? 
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where they had a flourishing mission, and make it a special object 

to set forth the excellencies of owr church before the people, ex- 
‘plaining to them how much more simple and scriptural are its 
forms than the episcopal; and especially were we to add, that, 
as the episcopal ‘missionaries are opposed to our simple forms, 
therefore it is not advisable to come into any close terms of inti- 
macy with them; would Mr. Southgate think that we were doing 
the thing that was perfectly proper, and of which no living” be- 
ing would have the right to complain ? 

(5.) Mr. Southgate boasts (though if we are to believe him, 
it is without any boasting disposition,) ‘that the two or three 
episcopal missions in this country have done more, within the last 
two years, to counteract the designs of the papists, and to recover 
those who were ensnared by their delusions, than the eaght or ten 
congregational missions have accomplished during the twenty 
years of their existence.” (p. 15.) We fear that, notwithstand- 
ing Mr. Southgate’s declaration to the contrary, many of his read- 
ers will believe that this sentence was dictated by nothing else 
- than a spirit of boasting ; and especially those who have been in_ 
the habit of reading his published communications; for they will 
there have seen very many exhibitions of the same spirit. He 
has before spoken repeatedly of congregational missionaries, al- 
though he ought to be aware that it is a misrepresentation of facts 
to call the missionaries of the Board indiscriminately by that name. 
He now speaks of “the eight or ten congregational missions” in 
this country, when he ought to have known that there is not even 
one congregational mission here. We will let this pass, however, 
and proceed to a consideration of his boasted fact, that two or 
three episcopal missions have done, in two years, towards coun- 
teracting papacy, what ezght or ten missions of the American 
Board (for so we understand his meaning) could not effect in 
twenty years! Aud he accounts for this supposed fact on the 
theory that we can only act on individuals, and can never expect 
to move whole communities ; but that episcopal missionaries, 
while they have ‘far greater advantages for acting upon individ- 
uals, have also the power of acting upon masses.” (p. 16.) It is 
true this last assertion is made primarily in reference to the Pa- 
pists, but he immediately after claims “the same advantages and 
the same power” for his own church. ‘This reference to the su- 
perior power of the papal church over us, in acting on masses in 
the East, satisfactorily explains the whole philosophy of his theory 
in regard to the superiority of bis own church in this respect. 
The Papists have ever adopted it as a principle, in laboring for 
the conversion of the Oriental churches, that, if the patriarchs and 
bishops can be converted, the people are of course secured. 
Hence they have ever directed their strongest efforts to the clergy. 
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Every artifice; however unchristian and wicked, has been resorted 
to, and every motive however low and worldly has been presented 
to‘urge them to swear allegiance to Rome. In their view the 
people are like so many dumb sheep that know nothing, and to 
“entice them into their fold, nothing more is. necessary than to se- 
cure their shepherds—the bishops and priests. Repeated in- 
stances, however, can be referred to, to show that, notwithstand- 
ing the extreme degradation of the common people generally in 
this country, still they are men and not brutes; and they do not 
always confidingly follow wherever their spiritual guides may 
_choose to lead them. Bishops and patriarchs even have been 
brought over to Rome, while the mass of the people have reso- 
lutely refused to go. The Catholicos himself of the whole Arme- 
nian church once took the oath of allegiance to the Roman pon- 
tiff, but to this day the great mass of Armenians adhere to their 
own mother church. Mr. Southgate has evidently caught the 
spirit of the papal propagandists, so far as this theory is concerned. 
He also represents an episcopal church, and can therefore ope- 
rate upon bishops and patriarchs, as we poor Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists cannot do. And if be can persuade bishops 
and patriarchs, the people will be persuaded as. a matter of course. 
Herein consists his boasted advantage over us, and his power of 
moving masses as well as individuals. For ourselves, we are con- 
tent to have only that power, in kind and degree, to act upon 
communities and nations, which the simple preaching of the gos- 
pel gives us, when attended by the Divine Spirit ;—that power 
which the apostles and early preachers of Christianity had, who, 
in spite of the opposition and anathemas of the existing hierarchies, 
were the instruments, under God, of shaking the whole Roman 
empire to its very foundations. 

And now as to the fact stated by Mr. Southgate, as to what | 
episcopal missions have done in this country against Papists with- 
in two years past; we believe that we can clearly show that what 
he asserts on this subject is a perfectly groundless boast. The 
principal movement of any episcopal missionaries in these parts, 
within the time specified, to counteract the designs of the Papists, 
we believe to have been the effort of Mr. Southgate to restore to 
the Jacobites a number of their churches in Mesopotamia and 
Syria, that had been seized and appropriated by the Papists. 
Firmans for the restoration of these churches had been obtained 
by the Jacobite patriarch at different times, without any foreign 
aid, as is distinctly stated in Mr. Southgate’s book of travels in 
Mesopotamia. Within the last two years a new firman has been 
procured through the intervention of the English ambassador ; 
who, in consequence of the representations of Mr. Southgate and 
others, was induced to back up the representations of the Jacobite 
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bishop of Mosul to the Porte ; but, through the counter intrigues 
of the Papists, this new firman shared the fate of its predecessors. 
And furthermore, Mr. Southgate well knew, when he penned the 
above sentence in regard to what he and his coadjutors have done 
during the last two years, that that firman had never been carried 
into effect, and that things actually remain just as they were before 

his efforts were commenced. - ~ 
You will observe that in this case the attempt was merely to 
recover. from the Papists, not masses of people, but masses of 
stone and mortar,—that is, church buildings; and even if the fir- 
man had taken effect, not a single soul, ensnared by Rome, would 
necessarily have been reclaimed. ‘This therefore could not have 
been quoted as an illustration of the superior “power and advant- 
ages’? of Episcopacy for moving communities. And furthermore, 
the firman was procured by ambassadorial interference, and it had 
nothing to do with Episcopacy, as such. Instead of showing any 
peculiar power in Episcopacy, or adaptedness to moving masses 
of people in the East, it only shows the good disposition of Sir 
Stratford Canning to plead the cause of the oppressed, and, if you 
please, Mr. Southgate’s good disposition, as an individual—not as 
an Episcopalian—in exerting himself for their relief. As it is, 
he takes to himself and to his church all the praise of this be- 
nevolent attempt, the chief part of which is due to Sir Stratford 
Canning; and he refers to it as something actually accomplished, 
in resisting the encroachments of papacy, while in fact the at- 
tempt failed and nothing has been accomplished. But, it may be 
asked, does he not refer to some other instance in which he has 
been successful in his efforts against papacy? We answer, that 
if there had been any such instance, in which papal encroach- 
ments had been counteracted in the wholesale manner spoken of 
by Mr. S., doubtless we should have known it; for the larger the 
mass upon which the effort has been successfully made, evidently, 
the more notorious must be the fact. But we know of no such 
case in all this eastern world. In connection with this topic, Mr. 
Southgate declares that he has abundant evidence, that “the pa- 
pal missionaries regard episcopal missions and not ours, as the 
great obstacle in the way of their progress.” (p. 15.) On this 
point we have only to say that the Papists have preached against 
us, written books against us by name, thundered anathemas 
against us and all who should have anything to do with us, and 
they have represented us in their published reports as being a very 
formidable obstacle to their operations in the East. And we have 
never heard of their ever having even alluded to Mr. Southgate or 
his colleagues by name, or in any way, so as to distinguish him 
from us. And we should like, also, to know how it could be, that 
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a knowledge of the fact, that his church is episcopal, would excite 
peculiar suspicion and peculiar fears in the minds of Papists, while 
a knowledge of: the same fact inspires (as Mr. S. represents) with 
brotherly love and confidence the minds of the Greeks and Ar- 
menians ? 

(6.) We wish to call your attention to some mis-statements 
and contradictions in this pamphlet of Mr. Southgate, which it 
would be very gratifying to us to have explained. 

On p. 23, Mr. S. says, “I have even declined to form acquaint- 
ance with persons whom I knew to be hostile to them,” i. e. to 
us. This declaration has no force unless it means that he has 
declined both forming and cultivating the acquaintance of those 
whom he knew to be hostile to us, and for the reason that they 
are hostile to us. ‘There are many persons to be found here, who 
are hostile to us, but whose acquaintance any decent man would 
decline forming, because it would be a disgrace to him to be inti- 
mate with such characters. We do not assert that Mr. Southgate 
alludes to such characters merely, but we would like to ask of 
how much worth is this statement, when, as a matter of fact, he 
does cultivate a most intimate acquaintance with some whom he 
knows to be among our bitterest enemies. ‘This is the case with 
at least three prominent individuals, who were formerly our friends, 
but whom he was the principal instrument in drawing away from 
us, and who have ever since been plotting our overthrow. We 
are knowing to the fact that they are freely received at his house, 
and declared by him to be excellent men, in a much better state 
of mind than they were before ; and the adopted son of one of 
them, who was a member of our Seminary, Mr. S. has sent to 
America for an education. 

Again, on the first page of the Appendix, Mr.S. takes the word 
church from a newspaper reporter, and uses it in such a way, in 
reference to our Armenian service, as to leave the impression on 
the minds of his episcopal readers, that this mode of designating 
that service is approved and adopted by us, which he certainly 
knows is not true. Is this fair and candid, or the reverse ? 

Again, Mr. S. professes that his rule is non-interference with us, 
and that he has never in a single instance, departed from this rule 
(pp. 23 and 25); but on page 15 he states it as his deliberate 
conviction, that Congregationalism cannot possibly produce any 
strong impression on the episcopal churches of the East, not hav- 
ing those features which are considered by these corrupt churches, 
as the outward and visible signs of a church, and he says in a note 
on the same page, that where these signs are wanting, these 
churches will immediately reject without further inquiry. But 
still he acknowledges that he faithfully complies with the Instruc- 
tions he received, and makes: known to these people that we are 
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wanting in these signs of a true Christian church, knowing that 
they will immediately reject us. What is this but intended inter- 
ference with our labors,—judging the case on his own principles.* 
Nor is the character of his intentions and motives in the least 
degree altered, by the falseness of his theories about the compara- 
tive advantages of Protestant Episcopalians, and Protestant Pres- 
byterians or Congregationalists. 

Again on page 24, Mr. S. represents us as endeavoring to make 
the impression that we are Episcopalians, and among other proofs 
of this-he states that until within two or three years “‘ we were ALL 
supposed to be Bisuors.” And in a note at the bottom, he says 
that an Arinenian priest said to him but a short time ago, “ What 
a singular church theirs must be, when all their ministers are 
bishops.” Aud we also would exclaim—What a singular Episco- 

acy they must have supposed ours to be, if the impression of 
which Mr. S. speaks was that all owr ministers are BisHops | 
According to his representation, the case must stand about thus: 
We have been laboring bard for thirteen years to make the people 
of these eastern churches believe that we, like them, and like Mr. 
Southgate, and like the English church, are Episcopalians, and 
among other artifices that we have resorted to, such as ‘‘ wearing 
the clerical gown,” ‘‘ making the sign of the cross in baptism,” 
and ‘‘using the prayer-book,” we have told them that in our 
church al/.the ministers are Bishops! That is, we have informed 
them, that among us there is only one order of the clergy— 
whether called bishops, or elders, or ministers, and this led the 
Armenian priest to exclaim with wonder at tbe fact that there was 
such a church in the world. In what manner Mr. 8. would recon- 
cile the different parts of this story with itself, we cannot imagine. 
We. have always supposed that three orders of the clergy was 
considered by Mr. Southgate and his church as essential to: Epis- 
copacy ; and if his object is to represent us as claiming to belong 
to churches which have only one order of the clergy, all of whom 
are considered as bishops, we are willing to answer to this charge 
before the American public. 

Again, Mr. Southgate represents us as studiously avoiding any. 
controversy with him or his church zn the field, lest our masks 
should thereby be removed, and the people find out what we are. 
(p. 12.) . He says, “'The war will be continued at home ; news- 
paper and annual reports will be full of it; but here not a breath 
will be raised nor a word uttered to show that we are any way 
distinct from them.’”’ We beg you to compare this with a sentence 
on page 23, in which he says, “ Hard speeches said against..me, 
or against my church have been reported to me as coming from 
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them (i. e. from the missionaries of the Board). I have passed 
them by in silence for the sake of peace,’ &c.| We would like 
to ask Mr. Southgate which of these two contradictory representa- 
tions is true. He first informs his readers that we are so eager for 
passing ourselves off as Episcopalians that we never utter a word 
nor even raise a breath here to show that we are in any way dis- 
tinct from him. He then declares, that he has been informed, not 
merely that we “raise a breath” and “utter a word,” but’ that 
we make “hard speeches against him and his church.” We leave 
it with Mr. S. to reconcile these contradictions as best he can. 

(7.) In conclusion, we shall briefly call your attention to sev- 
eral statements in this pamphlet, our remarks upon which could 
not well be arranged under any of the preceding topics. 

(a.) On page 11, Mr. Southgate explicitly acknowledges that 
“‘Mr. Badger has assumed a position of hostility”? towards the 
missionaries of the Board. And yet he complains (p. 10), that 
“no means have been spared to make it appear that this mission, 
that is, the English mission to the Mountain Nestorians, was a 
conspiracy against”? the operations of the Board; adding that 
“the missionary, the Society which supported him, and the digni- 
taries of the church who favored the enterprise, have been assailed 
with unmeasured abuse.” Now, if it is a plain matter of fact that 
Mr. Badger has placed himself in hostile array against our missions, 
as Mr. Southgate acknowledges, is it falsifying the truth to repre- 
sent that his mission is a conspiracy against the operations of the 
Board? And if “the Society that supports Mr. Badger and the 
dignitaries of the church who favored the enterprize,” after having 
been well informed of his hostility to us, still continue him in the 
field, do they not virtually assume the responsibility of all his acts, 
and are they not really as much to blame as he is himself? And 
if these facts are stated in the public papers, can it be called 
“abuse?” Wedo not, however, acknowledge any responsibility 
in regard to any statements in reference to Mr. Badger or Mr. 
Southgate, of which we were not the authors ; and we will say, in 
this connection, that in regard to the “ Nestorian massacre,” we 
think Mr. Southgate might, in candor, have acknowledged, that 
the first vindication from all blame in the matter, of himself and 
Mr. Badger, that appeared before the public, was from the pen of 
Dr. Grant, one of the missionaries of the American Board. 

(6.) On page 17, Mr. Southgate, in speaking of his first im- 
pressions, on visiting the nominally Christian churches in ‘Turkey, 
remarks—* I was particularly struck with their great resemblance 
to us, not only in the constitution of their ministry, but in their 
use of the same creed, and in their general views and preposses- 
sions, with regard to the nature and character of the Christian 
church. I found myself, in a word, among Episcopalians, and 
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was at once surprised and pleased with the numerous points of 
affinity between us.” In other portions of this pamphlet, he rep- 
resents himself as laboring hard and successfully against Papacy ; 
and he rejects the charge (imputed by a reporter to Dr. Anderson) 
that his influence coincided with the papal missionaries. It must 
also be borne in mind that when Mr. Southgate returned from 
America after his first visit there, he brought a letter, signed by 
seven bishops of his church, addressed to the Greek and Syrian 
patriarchs, in which the proposition is formally made for a certain 
kind of friendly alliance and co-operation. Now, we do not intend 
to charge Mr. Southgate with acting in concert with the Papal 
church, but from all the above, we cannot possibly conceive why 
he should be unwilling so to act, provided the Papists were willing 
to accept of such an ally. For, in the first place, there is no very 
material difference between these Eastern churches, among whom 
he found ‘so many points of affinity with bis own,” and, the 
papal church. The latter, equally with the former, has. the 
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“general views and prepossessions with regard to the nature and 
character of the Christian church.” Why then should not Mr. S. 
frankly acknowledge, in his communications home, that he finds in 
the Papal church also “ numerous points of affinity with his 
own?” : 

And, in the second place, a formal proposition has been made 
by him, as the ergan of his church, to the Greek and Syrian patri- 
archs, for some kind of an alliance and co-operation. If therefore 
in the same letter from some missionary of the American Board, 
in which it was announced that the Greek patriarch has recently 
issued another thundering bull against the reading of the Scriptures 
in a language understood by the people, it were also stated that 
the Rev. Mr. Southgate seeks to form such an alliance with this 
patriarch as will secure a fraternal correspondence and co-operation 
between the Greek church and the Episcopal church of America, 
would the statement be slanderous? .And if he can co-operate 
with the Greeks, on what ground can he refuse to co-operate with 
the Papists. Every essential error in doctrine and practice, found 
in the Papal church, is also found in the Greek ; and the latter 
has shown as deep and bitter hostility to evangelical missions as 
the former. And when the Greek church is as well known in 
America as the Papal church is, we believe the Episcopalians will 
seek no more alliance with her. 

Mr. S. professes to protest as faithfully against the corruptions 
of these Eastern communions, as any missionary in the land ;” 
(p. 14); but the question suggests itself at once, what does he 
regard as corruptions? Is it the intercession of the ‘saints? the 
bowing down to pictures? the worship of the Virgin Mary ? or 
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the use of relics? We have already reported to you, that more 
than one individual has informed us that he has been instructed 
by Mr. Southgate, that it is his duty to do all these things, pro- 
vided he is so commanded by his bishop. And we can refer to 
his own printed communications to show that he sees very little, 
if anything, that is wrong in the forms and ceremonies of these 
Eastern churches—if they were only animated by a new “ spiritual 
life.” What, then, can his protestations amount to? 

On page 20th, Mr. Southgate gives a most unsatisfactory ex- 
planation of the meaning of a certain passage in the letter of “ the 
seven bishops.” On this subject we have to state, that, at a 
formal conference with Mr. S., we once referred to the great unfair- 
ness of the bishops, in thus sanctioning the use of the terms 
Lutheran and Calvinist, as applied to us, here in the East; and 
we distinctly declared to Mr. S. that we considered him respon- 
sible for the injustice that was thus done us, as, if he had not the 
dictation of that letter, he at least must have known what it con- 
tained, and could have had it altered. To all this he, at that 
time, remained perfectly silent, for he was, no doubt, taken some- 
what by surprise. He has since been pressed on this same point 
in public, and now he attempts an explanation; though to us it 
appears that it would have been better for him to have remained 
silent. 

“On page 21st, Mr. S. asserts that he knows of “ one plan in 
particular,” which the American Board has “on the mode of 
conducting their Eastern missions,” which it has never published 
through fear of losing some of its supporters. We are ignorant 
of any such concealed plan, and we would like to have Mr. South- 
gate called upon to state what it is. 

On the same page, and also elsewhere, he speaks of “new inter- 
pretations being put upon documents which have been unnoticed 
for years.” He alludes to the Instructions of Mr. Vaughan and 
Bishop Griswold to him and Dr. Robertson. But has Mr. S. for- 
gotten that what he calls a ‘“ new interpretation, is precisely the 
interpretation we gave of these same documents as soon as they 
came before the public, and that, at that very time, we called upon 
him and Dr. Robertson to explain them? ‘True, these documents 
have not been noticed in public, because there was nothing to call 
for such a notice until it became quite clear, from the course pur- 
sued by Mr. Southgate, that the obvious meaning of the Instruc- 
tions was the true one, and that it was time to lay the whole 
subject before the public. 

On page 23d, Mr. S., in speaking of us, declares that “ he has 
seen many things in the doings of the missionaries, which seemed 
to him of a most injurious tendency to the great interests of truth 

and piety.” We think this declaration implies a charge of a very 
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grave character, and we hope Mr. Southgate will be called upon 
to state definitely what he has thus loosely thrown out against us. 
We think we have a right to know what those things are to which 
he alludes, so “tyurious to the great interests of truth and 
prety.” 

But we must not tax your patience any longer. We take the 
liberty of requesting that if this conimunication or any portion of 
it shall be published, it may not appear as a full answer to the 
“‘ Vindication ” of Mr. Southgate, for this it does not profess to be. 
We have aimed to notice only such things as concerned us at this 
station ; and even here we have often spoken very briefly, or said 
nothing, believing that you are already in possession of documents 
sufficient to explain those particular topics. We beg leave to 
assure you in closing, that we have no apprehension of losing the 
confidence of our patrons through such efforts as this of Mr. 
Southgate to injure us. His pamphlet, we doubt not, will be 
duly appreciated by those whose esteem we most value. 

We remain, very truly, yours, &c. 

W. GoopveELt, 

H. G. O. Dwieut, 
W.G. Scuaurrirr, 
Henry A. Homes, 
C. Hamutn, 

G. W. Woop, 

H. J. Van Lennep. 


AY Perr EeN: Ditixs, 


EXTRACTS OF A LETTER FROM THE MISSIONARIES AT 
CONSTANTINOPLE, DATED DEC. 1, 1842, 


This letter was written soon after the suspension of Mr. Dwight’s religious service, 
and in fact after it had been again resumed ; but while the event was yet recent. 


Dear Sr1r,—You have already been informed, in general terms, of some 
recent circumstances of an unpleasant nature that have taken place among 
the Armenians of this city. We propose, now, as a station, to give you a 
detailed account of them, both that you may be fully informed in regard 
to the whole matter, and also that a record of these events may be preserv- 
ed for future use in case of need. We would gladly draw a veil of oblivion 
over transactions so little creditable to those who have been actively en- 
gaged in them ; but some of the circumstances are too public to be con- 
cealed, and a satisfactory explanation of what is already before the world, 
demands a detailed narration of events, which otherwise we might have 
chosen to suppress. You have been told that two Armenians, who, for a 
course of years, have been very friendly to us, have suddenly become our 
enemies. Formerly, they were seekers for the truth, and we have at times 
had the hope that one or both of them had become its true disciples. Now, 
they plead strenuously for the superstitions of their church, and are ready 
to declare war against every one who even intimates that there are idola- 
trous practices among the Armenians. Formerly they resorted to us fre- 
quently, and made many serious inquiries in regard to the truths of the 
Bible, with the entire confidence of those, who, conscious of their own ig- 
norance, felt assured that they had found teachers capable of guiding them 
in the right way. Now they avoid us entirely, as if we were some evil 
and pestiferous thing, and if they happen to meet one of us, they address 
us only in pride and in anger. Formerly they commended our books, our 
seminary, and our labors generally, to their friends and neighbors as they 
had opportunity. Now, they take special opportunity to blacken our char- 
acters in every way; calling us liars, hypocrites, deceivers of the people, 
heretics and infidels, and warning every body against having to do with us, 
our school, or our books. 

You will wish to know what has produced this change; and on this 
point we now intend to give you all the light we have, that you may, if 
possible, be equally qualified with us to judge in the case. ; 

About one and a half months ago we heard that the two Armenians, just 
spoken of, were suddenly very much enraged against us, and, on inquiring 
the cause, were told that they had, from some unknown quarter, been put 
in possession of a translation of a part of one of our journals published in 
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the Missionary Herald, in which we speak of a division of the Armenian 
church. (See Mr. Dwight’s journal in the Herald for Sept., 1840.) Their 
understanding of this article was in some respects quite erroneous, and it 
was evidently just the occasion they had so long wanted to get hold of 
something, by which they might injure us, if not destroy us. We imme- 
diately sought an interview with them, but could not obtain it. We soon 
learned, however, that Mr. Southgate was the man who had put this article 
into their hands. He had showed it a few days previously to Mr. Panayotes, 
a Greek, who has long been in our employ, and told him that if those were 
our views in regard to dividing the Armenian church, he should feel it his 
duty to warn the people against us. This Mr. Southgate denies having said, 
though Mr. Panayotes, in whose integrity and piety we have the fullest 
confidence, still affirms that he did say it. We immediately requested an 
interview with Mr. Southgate, and proposed to him a number of questions 
in regard to this affair. He acknowledged having translated verbally a 
part of the article in question to G——, [one of the Armenians already de- 
scribed.] His account of the matter was, that, a few days previously, he 
had accidentally fallen upon that number of the Missionary Herald, and 
read the article in question for the first time, and that it had attracted his 
attention and greatly excited his surprise, as he had supposed our views in 
regard to a division of the oriental churches were very different from those 
expressed in that paper. G. happened to come in soon after, and while the 
thing was fresh in his mind, without any previous thought, or any evil in- 
tention against us, he translated it to that individual merely for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether he had understood our views to be such as then 
expressed ; at the same time charging him not to mention the thing to 
any body else except to Mr. Hohannes, G. himself having requested 
permission to do so. Afterwards A , [the other of the two,] came with 
G. and wished to see the article, and showed that he had received some 
wrong views in regard to the article, which Mr. 8. says he endeavored to 
correct. He also declares that he then endeavored to persuade them not 
to let the matter go any farther. Mr. S. declined entirely answering the 
question, whether he knew of any other person who has exerted an influ- 
ence to spread this thing among the Armenians. In regard to this ques- 
tion, however, we would state the following facts, which may throw light 
upon it. A. [one of these two Armenians] declared to Mr. Hohannes, again 
and again, that he first heard of the printed journal through an Armenian, 
whose name he would not mention, but says it was not from G. There is 
an Armenian young man, who has been in the habit of attending our Ar- 
menian service and who knows English, whose father, we have learned, 
is calling us by many hard names, and it is evident that his mind has been 
filled with prejudices by some foreigner. Mr. Southgate himself acknowl- 
edged that G. and A. have the above named number of the Missionary 
Herald in their hands, but he denies having given it to them. Mr. Badger 
was living at Mr. Southgate’s house at the time, and we know that he had 
seen that number of the Herald, and we know also from one witness, and 
that one an Episcopalian, that he had threatened to inflict a blow upon us, 
which should cause us to repent of having come out here, and that he de- 
clared to Mr. Southgate, that “the American bishops ought to unite with 
those of England in making such representations to the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities of this country, as would lead them to drive us all ont.” We 
know, also, that the Jacobite bishop of Mosul, who has been staying a good 
deal at Mr. Southgate’s house, was about that time in the bazaars with a 
certain Frank (name not known,) and as they were buying something 
from an Armenian young man, a perfect stranger, the Frank asked the 
young man to what nation he belonged. When told that he was an Ar- 
menian, the Frank said, “There are some Americans who have come here 
and opened a meeting for the Armenians, and are going to divide the Ar- 
menian church ; why dont you rise up and drive them out of the country ?” 
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The young man was astonished at being addressed in this abrupt manner, 
on such a subject, in the bazaars, and by a stranger; and he told it to one 
of our friends, who told it tous. You have the same means of forming a 
probable conjecture as to who that Frank might be as we, since we have 
told you that the Jacobite bishop was with him, and that both the bishop 
and Mr. Badger were at that very time residing with Mr. Southgate. . In 
regard to Mr. Southgate’s alleged reasons for what he did, we can ofly say 
that they were entirely unsatisfactory. He declares that he accidentally 
fell upon the article, for the first time, a few days before our interview with 
him ; whereas, in a consultation, called for by Dr. Robertson and Mr. 
Southgate a year ago or more, Dr. R. brought torward that very article as 
an evidence that we are not so conservative in our principles as we had 
professed, and it was talked about and explained by us apparently to their 
satisfaction. Mr. Vaughan also referred to the same article in his letter to 
Professor Pond, and it is most likely had written also to his missionaries 
here in regard to it. At any rate, we know positively that they had read it 
a year ago, and now Mr. Southgate professes never to have seen it until 
quite lately, and that by accident! Again, his reason for showing it to the 
Armenians was altogether unsatisfactory, and contradictory to what he him- 
self said to Mr. Panayotes. If he wished to understand our views, why 
should he go to an Armenian to ask an explanation of what he understood 
them to be? We can conceive of no other object that he could have had 
in view, but of exciting prejudices against us in that man’s mind; unless 
We suppose it was altogether a hasty, unpremeditated act, of which he 
repented the next moment. But, in the first place, Mr. Southgate is not a 
hasty man. He acts, usually, with thought and deliberation, and he under- 
stands well the genius of the people with whom we have to deal in these 
countries. In the second place, he has the example of Athens fresh before 
him, and was, of course, most intimately acquainted with all the disastrous 
consequences of a publication of one of Mrs. Hill’s letters in a Greek 
newspaper. And in the third place, we have to this day not seen, in what 
Mr. 8. has said or done, the slightest evidence that he regrets the part he 
took in this transaction or the results of it. He even commends the present 
spirit of the two Armenians above mentioned, saying that they appear to 
him to be now in about the right position of mind; while they are daily 
and continually manifesting the most outrageous spirit, full of pride, 
enmity and bitterness, and are pleading for all the idolatry of their church. 
Nor can Mr. S. be ignorant of this ; for we know it to be a fact, that, at this 
very time, they are having frequent intercourse with him. It is true that 
Mr. Southgate, at one consultation, promised, after some hesitation, that he 
would see those two Armenians, and tell them that he is satisfied that we 
have no intention of dividing the Armenian church; but if we may judge 
of the manner in which he fulfilled the promise, from the impression left 
on the minds of the disaffected by what he said, we cannot suppose that 
he is ready to take much pains to heal the breach which he has made. 
One of the individuals referred to, on being asked by one of us whether 
Mr. S. had communicated anything to them on this subject, replied,—“ Yes, 
he said that he now does not believe that your plan is to divide the Arme- 
nian church, and that you acknowledged that you were sorry you wrote that 
journal, which was done in the midst of EXCITEMENT and PASSION occa- 
sioned by the persecution!” We of course have no means of knowing 
exactly what Mr. S. did say to them except from what they say, from 
which it is very evident that between them and Mr. S. there is a muisrepre- 
sentation. In the article in the Herald, of which he translated a part to 
these Armenians, there is a distinct declaration, twice repeated, that we are 
to have nothing to do with dividing the Armeman church. THis HE NEVER 
TRANSLATED To THEM! but said that we wrote to our Society saying that 
the present is not a favorable time for a division, but that when the number 
of enlightened Armenians shall increase, the separation may be effected, 
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by presenting a petition through some ambassador to the Porte, to have the 
Evangelical party set off, and a new patriarch appointed over them. If you 
will take the pains to refer to the journal in question, as printed in the 
Herald, you will see how distorted a view this translation is of the meaning 
of the original. : 

The disaffected Armenians have evidently been told by somebody, a 
number of things in regard to us calculated greatly to prejudice their 
minds; such as that we are not ordained ; that we are Lutherans and Cal- 
vinists ; that we are erroneous in our theological opinions ; that we are divided 
into many sects; &c. We took occasion to ask Mr. Southgate, at the inter- 
view we had with him, whether he had been the means of communicating 
these things to their minds? His uniform reply to our questions on these 
topics was, that he did not remember ever having said exactly so. He pre- 
sumed that if the question had ever been asked him by a native whether 
he regarded us as regularly ordained, he had probably said “no.” He did 
not know that he had ever said that we were Calvinists and Lutherans, 
though he remembered once that an Armenian advanced a certain opinion 
in regard to the Lord’s Supper, when he replied to him, “ That was Calvin’s 
view of the subject.” In regard to this we would say that with Mr. S.’s 
views on the subject, it can hardly be otherwise than that he should take 
favorable opportunities to state to the people such things as the above with 
regard to us. The very fact that he does not remember, shows that his prin- 
ciples would allow him to speak to our prejudice in this way among the 
people here, otherwise he would have remembered, positively, that he never 
did such athing. His colleague Dr. Robertson, on one occasion, to our 
knowledge, when conversing with some Armenians in regard to us, and 
they ventured’ to assert that we are regularly ordained, became much 
excited, and raising both hands said with a loud voice—“ They are no 
priests ; they are no priests; I ama priest, but they are no priests!” He 
meant, of course, that we are not ordained; for we never pretended to be 
priests, and he knows well, that, according to our views, there are no priests 
on earth, under the Christian dispensation. 

Mr. Southgate professed, at our interview, as he had in fact before done, 
to feel a deep interest in our labors here. He remarked that he had “no 
doubt that the work going on here among the Armenians is the work of 
God.” He even admitted with us that, in case the members of the Eastern 
churches were not permitted to worship God according to their own con- 
sciences, and were persecuted for their love of the truth, and must either 
sacrifice the truth, or separate, it would become their duty to separate. 
“Otherwise,” said he, “I must condemn the Reformation in Europe.’ 
This is precisely the ground that we have taken; and it is the only thing 
intended in the printed journal referred to, which was written in the midst 
of persecution for the truth’s sake. 

As to the effects of this movement thus far, we cannot see that they have 
been very disastrous. Every effort has been made by the two disaffected 
individuals to sour the minds of the enlightened Armenians against us; but 
hitherto, so far as we know, without the slightest success. We record this 
remarkable fact with a sense of devout gratitude to God, who has thus pre- 
served his people from being tor by the devouring wolves. Some, who 
were before our enemies, have taken new courage, and probably some 
(perhaps many) of the ignorant and bigoted class have become more preju- 
diced against us, but so far as we can ascertain not one of our brethren, or 
of those who were in the habit of attending our services, has been at all 
unfavorably affected in regard to us. On the contrary they seem to under- 
stand the whole matter with wonderful clearness, and, without any explana- 
tion from us, place it upon the right ground ; and they have received such 
a lesson on the nature of high church principles as they will probably never 
forget. Our public service was for a time suspended, with the hope that 
the two individuals might be conciliated; but we have now become satis- 
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fied that it is useless to make the least attempt to bring them to terms. In 
the meantime, the Armenians were never more free in Visiting us, and never 
More 1mportunate that we should have a public preaching service, which 
has now, at their earnest solicitation, been resumed. Our books, also, were 
never in greater demand. In short there are no signs of fear among our 
friends generally, and many of them manifest a readiness to suffer, if need 
be, for the name of Christ. What they would doif brought toa test, we 
cannot say, but of some of them we have the hope that, by the grace of 
God, they would endure to the end, even though visited by persecutions 
and death. 


EXTRACTS OF A LETTER FROM THE MISSIONARIES AT 
CONSTANTINOPLE, DATED FEB. 7, 1844. 


After Mr. Southgate had seen the reports of Dr. Anderson’s remarks in reply to the 
interrogatories put to himat Rochester, and also his reply to the Secretary of the Epis- 
copal Board, he addressed a letter to the missionaries at Constantinople, which led to 
a correspondence. A copy of this correspondence was transmitted to the Secretaries 
of the American Board, with the letter from which the following extracts are made. 


Dear Si1r,—You will receive, with this, a copy of a correspondence be- 
tween Mr. Southgate and your missionaries at this station, to which I have 
been appointed to append some explanations. You will perceive that 
Mr. S. in his first letter, states three charges, which, he says, were made 
against him by yourself at the last meeting of the American Board in 
Rochester, and he calls upon us to say, “‘ Whether these charges have been 
or are preferred by our mission, or members of our mission inthis city ; 
and if so, upon what grounds they are based.” You will also see from our 
reply, that we declined answering his questions ; on the ground, that if we 
did so, or entered into any explanations of the subject, that would imply, 
that we might be held responsible for charges made against him by another, 
in which no reference was made to us as the authors of those charges; a 
principle, which we could by no meansallow. And fuithermore, we learned 
from Mr. 8. himself, that the Secretary of the Foreign Missionary Commit- 
tee of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States had written to 
you, asking on what authority you had preferred those charges ; and, for 
aught that we knew to the contrary, you had made known to him the 
grounds on which the charges had been made. At any rate, while you 
were the proper person to be called upon to explain your own remarks, it 
was evidently highly improper to demand from us an explanation. Rather 
than yield the principle that we are not to be held responsible for the state- 
ments of others, nor to be called upon for an explanation of any such state- 
ments, we preferred to subject ourselves to the charge of a want of open- 
ness and frankness, which Mr. S. preferred against us in his second letter. 
Whatever we have written to you, as a station, in reference to Mr. 8.’s 
doings here, we still believe to be strictly true. We have no evidence that 
a single fact was mis-stated, and we would retract nothing of all that we 
have said, so far as the facts in the case are concemed. And we stand 
ready to take the responsibility before the public, whenever the proper time 
shall come, of all the statements we have made. 

Before proceeding to notice particular passages in Mr. S.’s letters, you 
will permit us to direct your attention to the principles of action he avows 
in reference to other missionaries. It seems to us, that we have here, trom 
his own mouth, a yirtual confession that all we have charged against him is 
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true, and that this will enable us to explain some things, which otherwise 
might appear to be inexplicable. In his second letter, he says, “ As to my 
general views and course, (which were made—farther perhaps than pro- 
priety warranted—the subject of a desultory conversation at the conference,) 
it would never enter my mind to seek for them the approbation of any others 
on earth, than the committee or the church to which I am responsible.” 

Again, in the same letter, he says, “ Permit me to add, that the only mo- 
tive of my former communication to Mr. Goodell was, to take a step towards 
bringing out clearly my position, which is, to represent my own church, and 
do the work committed to me, without assuming hostility towards, or speak- 
ing evil of, the missionaries of other denominations. I have taken this 
position solely from the conviction, (to which I have been led by earnest 
prayer and reflection,) that it can only be, under common circumstances, a 
detriment to the cause of our blessed Savior, to present to the Eastern 
Christians a spectacle of strife and contention.” 

“ Having assumed this position, I shall not abandon it for any less cause 
than’that which induced me to take it. When the interests of the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom appear to me to be receiving injury from any acts of yours, or 
of others, I trust that I shall not hesitate to use my utmost influence to avert 
the evil; and in such case, I would know no difference, unless it might be 
in the particular mode of proceeding, between a missionary of my own 
church and another.” 

If these passages have any meaning, it is this, that Mr. S. has deliber- 
ately and prayerfully made up his mind not to “assume hostility towards 
or speak evil of us,” unless in his view, the interests of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom require it; and that, if at any time, the course of measures we 
adopt, in endeavoring to reform these corrupt churches, should, in his view, 
threaten injury to the Redeemer’s kingdom, he should feel called upon to 
use his utmost influence to avert the evil. And we have an illustration of 
his principle, as we suppose, in what he actually did when he translated a 
portion of the Herald to some of the Armenians. We had a preaching ser- 
vice every Sabbath, among the Armenians. This he regarded as one step 
towards producing schism, which, in his estimation, is one of the greatest 
of all evils that could threaten these Eastern churches. That he did so 
regard our meeting, he himself declared to us. What, therefore, could be 
more natural, or more consistent with his own avowed principles, than for 
him to “use his utmost influence to avert this evil,” i. e. to break up our 
meeting. This we suppose was one object he had in view, and perhaps 
the principal one, when he translated from the Herald to some Armenians 
a passage which seemed to him clearly to show that our design is to divide 
the Armenian church. We have some collateral testimony on this point 
to which we must briefly refer you. The two Armenians to whom he 
showed the Herald, and who, from that time, assumed an attitude of decided 
hostility to us, were immediately clamorous for the relinquishment of this 
meeting. One of them had before advised that the meeting be suspended, 
ostensibly in order to conciliate some worldly men whom he hoped, by this 
means, to gain over to the truth. But now, for the first time, we heard from 
them, that if this meeting was continued, there would inevitably be a division 
im the Armenian church, and we were referred, by them, to examples in past 
ages, where similar meetings have resulted in division; that is, during the 
Reformation in Europe. Until that moment, we had supposed these men 
to be entirely ignorant of Church History, and, especially, of the History of 
the Reformation ; but now they seemed to have been taking lessons from 
some one, who was capable of teaching them, and their acquaintance with 
the subject of the schisms that have taken place in the church, was sur- 
prising to us. Who their teacher was, we are not able positively to say, 
though he was certainly very industrious, just at that particular time. Per- 
haps we may obtain some light on this subject from a paragraph of an 
article over the signature H. in the New York Observer for December 2, 
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1843. The writer is evidently in possession of original documents from 
Mr. Southgate, and it is possible he may be the Secretary of the Episcopal 
Foreign Missionary Committee himself, as there is an official air in his 
mode of writing. He assures the public, “that a suspension of the meet- 
ings of the missionaries of the American Board had been under discussion 
among the Armenians for four months before” Mr. S. translated the pas- 
sage from the Herald. It seems then not only that there had been dis- 
cussion on this subject, but that Mr. Southgate was knowing to it, and not 
only so, but that he was so intimately acquainted with the matter, as to be. 
able to state the precise time when the discussion about discontinuing the 
meetings commenced, namely, just four months before he translated the para- 
graphs from the Herald! Perhaps he might also state, if he were disposed, 
exactly how the discussion originated, and what means were used to give it 
the right shape and direction so as to produce the desired result, of breaking 
up these meetings. At any rate, though we cannot prove that Mr. S. him- 
self did originate the thought among the Armenians that those meetings 
would produce schism, we know that he had the thought in his own mind; 
for, as we have said, he once avowed it to us; and we gather from the 
paragraph referred to that he was at least privy to those discussions ; and 
if he did lend a helping hand in any way to bring them to the point which 
the enemies of the light and truth have always so much desired, namely, 
to secure the suspension of our meetings, he only acted in accordance with 
his own avowed principles of action.* It should be stated in this connec- 
tion, that Mr. S.’s avowed field of labors has always been among the Greeks 
and the Jacobites, and that he has ever disclaimed any purpose of laboring 
among the Armenians. How then does he know so well what the private 
views of the Armenians are, and what topics of discussion come up pri- 
vately among them. 

We have a few remarks to make on the principles of action towards 
other missionaries, avowed by Mr. 8., and quoted above from his own letter. 
He says, that “when the interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom appear to 
him to be receiving injury from any acts of ours, he should not hesitate to 
use his utmost influence to avert the evil.” Here is a principle which, in 
the abstract, is correct, and upon which we ever desire to act in regard to 
others. But the question is, how does Mr. 8. intend to apply it in actual 
practice? And here facts compel us to say, we have reason to believe that 
with him “the Redeemer’s kingdom” means the Episcopal church, and that 
any evil appearing to threaten Episcopacy, would rouse him to make the 
necessary counteracting efforts. We do not impeach his honesty in this, 
nor do we suppose that he considered us as having no part in the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom because we are out of the pale of the episcopal church ; but 
his church principles require him to regard Episcopacy as essential to the full 
development and extension and glory of Christianity, and therefore any 
attempt to ward off evils from Episcopacy is to endeavor to preserve the 
Redeemer’s kingdom from detriment. He, therefore, would have no dif_i- 
culty in opposing us, although he might allow that we are good men, and 
doing good, provided he believed that our labors tend to bring the episcopal 
form of government into danger. In such a case, it would matter not to 
him, that we receive and preach the pure Gospel of Jesus Christ unmixed 
with any important error, so long as he felt that our measures were sub- 
versive of the episcopal form and order. Thus, his motives may be as 
pure as were those of Saul of Tarsus, who verily thought that he was doing 
God service by persecuting the Church of Christ; but like him, his zeal 
may be entirely misapplied, and exceedingly injurious in its results. 

Acting on this principle, he used the Herald as he did. Acting on the 
same principle, no doubt, he, some months subsequently, represented to 
another pious native, as the individual himself told us, that some of our 


* We know that at that very time the disaffected individuals were frequently at Mr. 
Southgate’s house. é 
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books are very pernicious ; pointing out one in particular, in which the 
doctrine of justification by faith alone, without the deeds of the law, is 
very plainly ineulcated.* Acting on the same principle, probably, he 
showed to the Syrian bishop of Mosul, who has been for some years in 
Constantinople, a portion of one of Mr. Hinsdale’s published journals or 
letters, where Mr. H. speaks of the superstitions of the Jacobite church; 
Mr. Soutbzate at the same time remarking to the bishop something to this 
effect ; “You see how those missionaries blacken your church.” We have 
this on the authority of Mr. Laurie. From all this, it is evident that the 
apologist for Mr. Southgate, whose article in the New York Observer has 
already been alluded to, was mistaken when he said that “the only act of 
seeming hostility on the part of Mr. S. was the reading to a pious Arme- 
nian, a friend of the missionaries of the American Board, &c. an article 
from the Missionary Herald.” While that act and the consequences of it 
were still fresh in his mind, he endeavored to prejudice the mind of another 
“friend of the missionaries,” as we have stated above, by representing to 
him that some of our books are of a pernicious tendency. Fortunately 
that friend was enlightened and stable enough to resist such attacks ; but if 
his mind had become soured, like the others, and he, like them, had turned 
against us, and joined Mr. S. in his views of the pernicious tendency of 
our beoks and our meetings, no doubt Mr. 8., if called upon by us to ex- 
plain his conduct, would have said, that he had no intention of injusing us, 
and was actuated by perfectly pure motives in what he had done. And he 
might have added, (though we confess that we do not see with what face 
he could have said it the second time,) that he supposed the individual, to 
whom he had thus spoken in regard to our books, was a friend of ours, and 
would make no bad use of what he said. If we allow that in the first in- 
stance he, through want of proper reflection of what might be the conse- 
quences, communicated that article in the Herald to those whom he thought 
to be stable friends of ours, we should have expected to see in him some 
marks of sorrow at the results, and some disposition to repair the injury 
that had followed. What then shall we say when, instead of this, we find 
that those very men whom he has thus disaffected, and who are using their 
utmost influence against us, are on terms of the greatest intimacy with 
him ; that he speaks approvingly of their course; and that he actually be- 
comes so far connected with them, as to send the adopted son of one of 
them, who was a member of our seminary at the time, to America to be 
educated by the Episcopalians. And what must we think when, a few 
months afterwards, we learn, that with the consequences of his former in- 
discretion in speaking thus to our friends fresh in mind, he makes another 
attempt, in another quarter, to work upon the mind of another friend, by 
representing our books to be heretical and dangerous! In our sober judg- 
ments we must say, that we think it will be difficult for him to satisfy any 
candid mind that he is not deliberately and designedly working against us. 
The individual upon whom the last attempt was made, it is true, is a 
Greek ; and lest a resort should be had to this fact in order to shield Mr. 8. 
from the charge of hostility to ws,—the Greeks being considered as more 
properly belonging to his sphere,—we will say, that this brother has been 
employed by us, in different departments of labor, but chiefly as a trans- 
lator, ever since the Constantinople station was first established. Being a 
pious man, he is naturally diawn more to the Armenians than to his own 
people ; and in fact he is much among them, laboring for their good, and 
his influence over them is exceedingly important. From his long and well- 
known connection with us, and from his personal character, there is not an 


* This tract was written by the Rey. Mr. Johnston, and it is considered by us as 
one of our best tracts, and contains a most lucid view of the great doctrine of the 
Reformation—salvation by faith without the deeds of the law. We may add that it has 
been examined and approved by the Committee of the American Tract Society, of 
which Dr. Milnor isa member. Mr. Southgate remarked to our Greek friend, “ The 
doctrine of that tract is not the doctrine of your church, nor mine.’ The Greek re- 
plied, ‘‘ The standards both of your church and mine inculeate that doctrine.” 
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individual among all our Armenian acquaintances, who could exert so 
extensive an influence against us in the Armenian community, as he could, 
if he should by any means get his mind prejudiced. Mr. 8. is perfectly 
well acquainted with his standing and influence. And besides, though he 
had been a common Greek, having no connection with ns, and Mr. 8. had 
made such remarks to him against our books, though the consequences of 
his laboring against us would have been less to be dreaded, yet the evidence 
of Mr. Ss hostility to our labors would not have been less. convincing. 
For no candid man can perceive the least real difference between an effort 
on the part of Mr. S. directly to prejudice the Armenians, and an attempt 
to do so through the agency of a Greek. 

Mr. S., as you will perceive, makes it a point of great importance to 
establish it as a fact, and to draw from us a concession of the fact, that his 
motwes in that particular act of translating the Herald to the Armenians, 
were good, and that he had no personal feelings of hostility to us. And he 
makes much of the fact that some of us did, in so many words, acknowl- 
edge our satisfaction on this point, at our conference. In regard to this we 
would say, that we do not see what real advantage it is to him for us to 
allow that personally he is not our enemy, or that we believe that he thinks 
he is doing God service in opposing our labors. It may often happen, that 
political and theological antagonists are personal friends. The simple 
question between us is, whether he has actually and from design (what- 
ever may be the motive,) opposed our labors; and of this, we think there 
are conclusive proofs. And if, at the conference alluded to by him, any of 
us were satisfied by his plausible statements, that he performed the act in 
question rather inadvertently, and not with a positively hostile intent; we 
must say, that the manner in which he fulfilled his promise of endeavoring 
to repair the injury he had made, and his whole subsequent course, have 
effectually removed every such impression from our minds. As a matter of 
fact, however, we were never satisfied with the explanations he then made, 
and of this we abundantly assured him at the time. It remains to be seen 
what inference the enlightened public of America will draw from the facts 
in the case, and we are willing for the present to refer the matter to their 
verdict. We might indeed adduce other evidences of his opposition to us, 
not as individuals, but as non-episcopal missionaries. One of these, which 
has no inconsiderable degree of weight, is the general wnpression of the 
Armemans here. All who know anything about the parties, have a clear 
and strong impression, that he is inimical to us; and this they have got 
entirely from their own observation of the case, for we have, up to the 
present moment, scrupulously refrained from bringing any charges against 
him before the people or before individuals. It is not long since another 
case of temporary alienation from us occurred, in an individual who was 
for a long time our friend. He was persuaded, by the false representations 
of those very men to whom Mr. S. showed-the Herald, that we are wolves 
in sheep’s clothing, laboring here under a show of much spirituality and 
sanctity, but really aiming at the subversion of all religion. He joined that 
party, and for a while made a most vigorous effort to corrupt the minds of 
our brethren among the Armenians ;—reiterating the oft-repeated stories 
that we have no regular ordination ; that we are Lutherans and Calvinists ; 
that in America we are divided into numberless sects; &c., &c.* He did 
not long continue, however, in this wayward course, before he became con- 
vinced of his error, and he speedily returned with an humble confession of 
his fault, and has ever since remained our friend. In a conversation with 
one of us, since his return, he, of his own accord, alluded to Mr. S., and 
expressed the greatest wonder that we were on speaking terms with him ; 
“for,” said he, “he is one of your greatest enemies.” We inquired what 


* We heard these stories for the first time, immediately after the Herald had been 
exposed, and from the mouths of those very men to whom Mr. 8. translated the Herald. 
One of them said of us to Mr. Panayotes, ‘‘ We thought these men were drshops, but 
behold we have learned that they are not even priests. They are not ordained at all.” 
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evidence he had of that. He said, “Mr. S. is continually talking against 
you.” This is only a single case.* We have testimony of a similar kind 
from many quarters; and indeed, it is a common impression among the 
Armenians, that Mr. S. has been the cause of all those prejudices that have 
sprung up against us, in the minds of men who were formerly friendly. 
Whence did this impression arise? It surely never came from us ; and 
we cannot account for it, except on the supposition that there is something 
in Mr. 8s mode of speaking to them in regard to us, that leaves such an 
impression on their minds. Another fact, bearing upon this same point, aud 
which has hitherto been unexplained, is this; that just at that very junc- 
ture when the Herald was shown, we for the first time heard from some 
two or three Armenians, and those, the very individuals to whom Mr. 8. 
had translated the paragrapb, such charges against us as those mentioned 
above, viz. that we are Lutherans, and Calvinists, and have no ordination, 
and are dangerous schismatics, &c. 

And here we must introduce Mr. Badger. He was at that time a guest 
in Mr. Southgate’s house, and had been for months. We do not know, and 
of course we shall not undertake to say, just how much of this work of 
vilification was done by Mr. B. and how much by Mr. 8. But the ques- 
tion is brought before us by Mr. S.’s correspondence—Did he (Mr. 8.) co- 
operate with Mr. Badger? And on this point we think the evidence is 
sufficient to convince any impartial jury in the world. We do not under- 
take to prove that Mr. S. sympathized with Mr. B. in all his theological 
views, or that he was ready to go all lengths with him in opposing heresy. 
On these points, we are not sufficiently informed to speak with any cer- 
tainty, nor are they essential to our present inquiry. Mr. B. came out from 
England under the patronage of the bishop of London to go to Mosul, so 
far as appears, for the express purpose of counteracting the labors of the 
American missionaries there. This is declared by the editor of the London 
Record to have been his avowed object; and if we are called upon for 
other proof, we would refer to his whole course since his arrival upon the 
ground, which has been a course of steady and determined hostility to our 
mission. The evidences in the case are already in the hands of the Com- 
mittee. What we wish to direct your attention to in this place is, that he 
came originally from England with this intention. Like Saul of Tarsus 
he came breathing threatening, if not slaughter, all along the way, against 
all non-episcopal missionaries. This man Mr. §. received into his house, 
and kept him for several months, while at the same time he was perfectly 
well informed in regard to his spirit and intentions.; We have it from a 
person of undoubted veracity, who was present at the time, that Mr. B. de- 
clared that a blow was preparing for the American missionaries, which 
would cause them to repent of having come out here to these eastern 
churches. 

Now we have apostolical authority for saying that Mr. S., by treating 
Mr. B. in this friendly manner, actually became a partaker of his evil 
deeds. For John says, “If there come any unto you and bring not this 
doctrine, receive him not into your house, neither bid him God speed; for 
he that biddeth him God speed, is partaker of his evil deeds.” It 1s useless 
for Mr. 8. to say that he opposed some of the views and plans of Mr. B., 
for if he did so, it was in a private manner, while publicly, before all the 
world, he acted towards him as a confidential friend. Nor will any rea- 
soning convince the enlightened public that he did not, in the main, coin- 
cide with Mr. B., until he comes out with an express and unqualified disa- 
vowal of such a coincidence. Furthermore, whatever agency Mr. B. had, 


* An Armenian, who by some means learned that Mr. Southgate addressed notes 
to us sometimes, prefixing the title of Rev. which he had understood was given to 
clergymen alone, expressed the greatest astonishment to one of us, as, he said, Mr. S. 
does not acknowledge that we are ordained. y 

+ Mr. 5. himself admits Mr, Badger’s hostility to the American missionaries, and 
that it was a topic of conversation between them.—Eb. 
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in souring the minds of the disaffected Armenians, was exerted while at 
Mr. 8.’s house, and it will be difficult to convince the public that Mr. 8. 
did not introduce Mr. B. to those Armenians, and interpret for him, as Mr. 
B. was an entire stranger both to the people and to their language. 

The facts now stated, it is conceived, are sufficient to establish the point 
with which we started, viz. that Mr. S. has been a co-operator with Mr. B. 
And if Mr.?S. should reply that while these facts prove a co-operation, 
they do not show that he co-operated against us, we would answer that we 
are perfectly willing to leave this question also to be decided by impartial 
public sentiment. We conceive that it will be difficult for him to satisfy 
any reasonable man, that having so many points of intimate connection 
with Mr. B., and having never publicly (if in any way) protested against 
any of his extravagancies, he regularly parts company with him whenever 
‘he begins to say or do any thing against the missionaries of the Board. 
Taking into view all that we know of Mr. Southgate, we confess that we 
do not believe it. 

We had intimated in our second letter to Mr. S. that he had translated 
“disjointed extracts ” from the article in the Herald, and in his third letter, 
he positively denies this, saying that he translated the whole. At our con- 
ference, he stated distinctly, and we all remember it well, that he translat- 
ed only a part of the article, though what part we did not learn. After- 
wards, however, the individual to whom he first showed the journal came, 
at different times, to two of our houses, and the whole of that part of the 
article referring to a division of the Armenian church was read to him ; and 
when we translated that portion which says that we, the missionaries, 
could evidently have nothing to do with dividing the church, he was 
startled, and asked with earnestness if it was so printed. And when as- 
sured that it was precisely so, he said that he had not heard that before. 
This, in connection with Mr. 8.’s own assertion at the conference, led us 
to charge him with translating “ disjointed extracts” from our journal, and 
we do not yet see reasons to retract the charge, although he now de- 
nies it. 

We would also say, in reference to the paragraph in his third letter, suc- 
ceeding the one above alluded to, that we actually did as he says he thinks 
we were in duty bound to do. That is, we did make known to you, in our 
history of ‘the conference to which he alludes, that he declared to us that 
he did not. show the Herald from any bad motive; and also that he did 
promise to make an effort to repair the injury that had arisen from that act. 
At the same time we stated that we were not satisfied with his manner of 
performing his promise, nor are we to this day. 

Mr. S. cannot conceive upon what you based your public charge against 
him of being the chief cause of the suspension of our meeting, if our report 
of the affair contained a fair statement of his declaration of innocent inten- 
tion, and of his effort to prevent injury. The fact is, that his subsequent 
conduct did not increase our confidence in the honesty of his desire to 
counteract the evil he had done. That his act was the chief proximate 
cause of the suspension of the meeting is perfectly evident, however many 
remote causes may have had to do indirectly with the matter. And here 
we must refer again to the episcopal correspondent in the New York Ob- 
server, who, owing to an imperfect knowledge of the facts, has made some 
very erroneous statements on this subject. He says, that “for a long time 
prior to any act on the part of the authorities, or any supposed interference 
on the part of episcopal missionaries, serious doubts had existed in the 
minds of the most sober of the Armenians, who had attended the instruc- 
tion of the missionaries of the American Board, as to their influence upon 
the integrity of the Armenian church.” And again, “That a suspension 
of the meetings of the missionaries of the American Board had been under 
discussion among the Armenians for four months before this incident oc- 
curred, and that the Armenians have ever declared that the information re- 
ceived concerning the article in the Herald, had no influence whatever in 
procuring the suspension of the meetings.” We have a single remark to 
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make in respect to these extracts, which is that there is hardly one word 
of truth from beginning to end, though we have no reason to doubt that the 
writer of the communication believed he was uttering facts when he penned 
the article. In the first place there never was any “act on the part of the 
authorities” suspending our meetings; and in the second place there never 
could have been a discussion among the Armenians, in regard to the sus- 
pension of these meetings, for they had it not in their power to suspend 
them; unless the writer means to say that the ecclesiastical powers of the 
Armenian church were debating how they might put an end to what is so 
undesirable in their eyes. But this does not seem to be his meaning. 
The meetings were suspended by ourselves solely, and in consequence of 
the excitement occasioned by Mr. Southgate’s act. It is true we felt im- 
pelled by the circumstances to take this step, to avoid what we feared 
would have been more disastrous. We did it with the hope of allaying 
the feelings of those whom, up to that moment, we had regarded as breth- 
ren. But no authority, civil or ecclesiastical, had any thing whatever to do 
with the closing of our preaching service. After a few weeks suspension, 
we, at the earnest and repeated request of our former hearers, re-opened 
the service, and it has continued from that time to the present. The asser- 
tion that the exposure of the article in the Herald “had no influence what- 
ever in procuring the suspension of the meetings,” is entirely false. As we 
were voluntary agents in suspending the meetings, and acted in the matter 
in view of certain existing circumstances, we may be supposed to be at 
least as well informed as any body else, as to what was the real cause of 
this step, and our own reasons for taking it; and we here solemnly de- 
clare that the act of Mr. S., in showing that Herald to the Armenians, and 
the misrepresentations made of us at that time and in connection with that 
act, were the immediate cause of the suspension. The great excitement 
produced on that occasion, was occasioned by that act. That the two in- 
dividuals, to whom he showed the Herald, were previously in a state of 
mind fitted to receive a bias against us, we are quite ready to believe ; and 
if Mr. 8. was aware of this, as we conclude he was, from the statement 
that for a long time prior to this event, serious doubts had existed in the 
minds of some Armenians in regard to the tendency of our instructions, 
and they had been discussing the subject of suspending the meetings for 
four months previously, then we say he has the greater sin. 
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Extracted from a Letter dated Constantinople, May 25, 1844. 


[This letter was written with reference to a letter from Mr. Southgate published in 
the “ Churchman” of Dec. 2d. The extracts are appended as Notes to the letter in 
reply to the “ Vindication.” } 


Mr. Southgate bas always been designated by his Committee as a mis- 
sionary, or delegate to the Greeks and Jacobites, and they have carefully 
avoided speaking of him as having any thing to do with the Armenians; 
thus leaving the impression on the public mind, that the episcopal mission 
in this city was not designed to interfere with the mission of the American 
Board, whose efforts, it is well known, are among the Armenians. Mr. S. 
himself has also explicitly declared to us, that he had no intention of en- 
tering the Armenian field; although he once gave us notice that some la- 
bors would be commenced among this class of people, in an entirely differ- 
ent department from any occupied by us, and which were not designed as 
any interference with our field. But if there is any meaning in the letter 
of Mr. S., extracted from above, it is that he is actually laboring in the same 
field with us ; for, otherwise, how could he speak of his superior advantages, 
as an Episcopalian, in gaining an influence with the people, and of our being 
unwilling that he should avail himself of these advantages. . Surely he 
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could not mean to say that we have complained of any influence that he 
has excited against us, either among the Greeks, or the Jacobites, for we 
have not a single missionary in Constantinople, sent to either of these peo- 
ple. This very letter, therefore, contains a tacit acknowledgement that he 
is endeavoring to gain an influence among the Armenians. 

In the “Spirit of Missions” fer March, 1844, there is a journal of Mr. 
Southgate, in which he speaks of calls received, and visits made, though 
not only are the names of the individuals alluded to conceated, but also the 
nation to which they belong. To us it is known that some of them, and 
we think it probable that most of them, were Armenians. This journal, as 
he says himself, is only given as a specumen of bis constant work, and it 
extends through the period of only one week. It is plain, therefore, that 
this intercourse between Mr. 8. and the Armenians, is not the casual inter- 
course which is sometimes to be expected, between a missionary and in- 
dividuals of every class of the people around ; but it is a studied and pre- 
viously arranged intercourse, the carrying out of a plan of labor among 
the Armenians. We beg that you will understand, that we do not claim 
the right to exclude the Episcopalians from the Armenian field, though 
we think that in christian courtesy, and christian wisdom too, they might 
leave it to us; but we wish to have the fact distinctly known, that they 
are attempting to cultivate this field, though they carefully conceal it from 
the public in America. 


NSO MEE Slee 
Extracted from the same Letter. 


Mr. Southgate has been engaged in preparing two works for the press, 
in the Armenian language; viz. The Church of England Prayer Book, and 
Nelson on Feasts and Fasts. The expenses of translating and printing are 
defrayed by the Christian Knowledge Society of England. 

In his preface to the latter book, Mr. 8. says, that many people in this part 
of the world say that all the English are infidels, and that they have no 
bishops, no feasts, no fasts, no book of prayers, etc., and that this book will 
show to all such people the falseness of the charge, since, in fact, all these 
things are found in the English church. But he cautions his readers 
against the supposition that all Englishmen have the same ground for re- 
butting the charge of infidelity, for he says, ‘‘ There are Englishmen who 
have none of these things, but they do not belong to the English church,” 
Whether they are good men or bad, he does not say, but leaves the people 
to draw their own inferences. Some have already told us, of their own ac- 
cord, that they understand the persons referred to there to be infidels,— 
which is a very natural inference from Mr. S.’s language, though there can- 
not be a doubt that he referred to these who are not Episcopalians, and he 
knew when he wrote it, that in the minds of many of his readers, we should 
be regarded as the persons referred to. Now we have not the slightest ob- 
jection to being known as not belonging to the church of England, though, 
in bringing the pure gospel to the people, we cannot see the expediency of 
publishing, first of all, to them the fact that questions of mere external in- 
terest and minor points do divide evangelical Christians in England and 
America, Mr. S. has been careful to do this on various occasions, and 
here, in the very first book he has brought forth, for enlightening the peo- 
ple, he again directs their attention to this fact, that Protestant Christians 
are divided in sentiment! And not only so, but from the manner in which 
the statement is made, many of the readers of the book will suppose him 
to raean, that all who do not symbolize with the English church are in- 
fidels.” 

Mr. S. says that he cannot “conscientiously conceal the fact of an epis- 
copal church in the West,” ete. And we know not any one who would 
wish him to do so; but is Mr. S. as conscientious in making known the 
precise nature and grounds of the difference between us, as he is in pub- 
lishing the fact itself? He is an Episcopalian and we are not, and in this 
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respect he certainly can claim some points of sympathy with the Eastern 
churches which we cannot, and we never could blame him for making use 
of his “advantages” in this respect. His church has bishops and a litur- 
gy, and so have the Eastern churches, while we have neither. But while 
Mr. S. has felt so conscientiously bound to make use of his superior ad- 
vantages in this respect, has he also conscientiously informed the people 
how nearly we accord with the standards of his own church, in all the 
great fundamental points of doctrine? Has he told them that, as to the 
great doctrine of man’s ruined state by nature, of the necessity of regenera- 
tion by the Holy Spirit, and of justification by faith alone without the 
deeds of the law, etc., our views are the same with those expressed in his 
own articles of faith? On the contrary, has not his conscience been en- 
tirely asleep in regard to our rightful claims to be correctly represented by 
him, (when he speaks of us at all,) as to the general correctness of our 
faith, and has he not in fact so spoken of us as to leave the impression that, 
while he belongs to the true apostolic church, we are to be classed among 
such as Arians, heretics, and infidels. We do not assert that Mr. S. has 
actually intimated to the people that we are to be thus ranked, but that he 
has actually taken advantage of their ignorance, and of their prejudice, and 
told only half the story to them, so as to leave this impression on their 
minds. The book he has just published is an example of what we mean. 
He has there laid claim to belonging to the apostolic church, having bish- 
ops, feasts, fasts, prayer-book, ete. And he declares to the people that we 
have none of these things. This he did conscientiously, in order to make 
full use of his “advantage” in being an Episcopalian. But his conscience 
led him no farther. He did not add, that those men who have no bishops, 
fasts, or prayer-book, are still true christian men, who receive the Bible as 
their only guide, and as to the great doctrines of the Bible, their belief is 
in the main correct. He chose to leave the people to imagine for them- 
selves what must be our character, and this he did well knowing that their 
prejudices would inevitable lead them to call us infidels. 


NiOFE EMaDil’ 
Extracted from the same Letter. 


Mr. 8. says in the letter quoted, that a knowledge of the fact that we 
“are opposed to bishops and precomposed forms of prayer,” “would be 
ruinous to us among the eastern Christians.” We have already shown 
that we have practised no concealment of our sentiments on these sub- 
jects ; but let us now look at the matter, from the point of view assumed 
by Mr. 8. He asserts that we have endeavored carefully to conceal from 
the people our opinions on these topics, and that we should be “ruined,” 
provided our sentiments were known; but yet he publishes, with his own 
mouth, that he is doing his best to make known to all the people these 
very facts, which, according to him, we so carefully conceal, and which 
will “ruin” us as soon as they are known! Thus he is willing to sacri- 
fice us, and all the good that may be done by the preaching of the gospel, 
through our means, for the sake of the advantage of placing himself before 
the people as belonging to a church that has bishops and a liturgy! With 
his eyes fully open to the fact that the course he is pursuing is going to 
prove “ruinous” to us, (according to his belief,) he still perseveres, and 
thus shows his willingness to “ruin” us, merely because we are not Epis- 
copalians, even though, as he has often acknowledged, we preach the gos- 
pel and are doing good! Two things appear very obvious from this de- 
claration of Mr. 8., first, that in his mind Episcopacy and a liturgy are far 
more important than any thing else, even than the precious doctrine of 
Christ and him crucified ; and secondly, that he has resolved to take such a 
course as he fully believes will “ruin” our mission, and thus he virtually 
acknowledges all that has ever been charged upon him in regard to inter- 
fering with our labors, while pursuing, as he calls it, “the even tenor of 
his way.” 
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Tue establishment of a College in the City of New York was many years _ 
in agitation before the design was carried into effect. At length, in the be- 
ginning of the year 1753, an act of Assembly was passed, appointing Mr. 
James De Lancey, who was then Lieutenant Governor of the Province and 
Commander-in-chief, together with other gentlemen of the different religious 
denominations, Trustees of the proposed Institution. Provision was also 
made, by the same act, for a fund to be raised by a succession of lotteries. 

In the year 1754, the Trustees above mentioned chose Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
of Connecticut, to be President of the intended College; who, in July of the 
same year, commenced the instruction ofa class of Students in the vestry room 
of Trinity Church, On the 31st of Octob: -, in the same year, the royal cha 
ter was passed; from which period, the ape Hence of the College is properly to 
be dated. The Governors of the College, named in the charter, are the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the first Lord Commissioner for trade and , 
plantations, both empowered to act by proxies; the Lieutenant Governor 
of the Province, and several other public officers; together with the Rector of 
Trinity Church, the senior Minister ef the Reformed Protestant Dutch 
Church, the Ministers of the German Lutheran Church, of the French Church, 
and of the Presbyterian Congregation and the President of the College, all 
ex officio, and twenty-four of the principal gentlemen of the City. The Col- 
lege was to be known by the name of King’s College. Previously to the 
passing of the charter, a parcel of ground to the westward of Broadway, on 
which the College now stands, had been destined by the Vestry of Trinity 
Church as a site for the College edifice ; and, accordingly, after the charter <s 
was granted, a grant of the land was made, on the 13th of May, 1755. 

The sources whence the funds of the Institution were derived, besides the 
proceeds of the lotteries above mentioned, were the voluntary contributions of 
private individuals in this country, and sums obtained by agents who were 
subsequently sent to England and France. In May, 1760, the College buildings 
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began to be occupied. In March, 1763, Dr. Johnson resigned h 
- President, and the Rev. Dr. Myl Cooper, of Bea iord, who had p 
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New York and to the College. 
In August, of the year 1'767, a medical school was established in he 
The following account of the Institution, supposed to be written b 

Cooper, shows its condition previously to the war of the revolution: 

* Since the passing of the charter, the Institution hath received great caone 

“ment by grants from his most gracious majesty King George the Third, and * 

“by liberal contributions from many of the nobility and gentry in the parent 

“country ; from the society for the propagation of the gospel in foreign parts, 

“and from several public spirited gentlemen in America and elsewhere. By 

_ “means of these and other benefactions, the Governors of the College have 

“been enabled to extend i plan of education almost as diffusely as any tu 

“College in Europe; herein being taught, by proper Masters and Professors, 4 

“who are chosen by the Governors and President, Divinity, Natural Law, 

“Physic, Logic, Ethics, Metaphysics, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, ~+ 

“ Astronomy, Geography, History, Chronology, Rhetoric, Hebrew, Greek, 

* Latin, Modern Languages, the Belles Lettres, and whatever else of litera- 


“of those who propose to cor “ ete the ucation with the arts and sciences. 
“ All students but those in 1 : 


“court and garden, and a porter constantly attends at the front gate, which is 
‘closed at ten o’olock each evening in summer, and nine in winter; after 
“which hours, the names of all that come in, are delivered weekly to the wr 
“ President. | 
“The College is situated on a dry gravelly soil, about 150 yards from the 
“bank of Hudson River, which it overlooks ; commanding from the eminence 
“on which stands, a most extensive and beautiful prospect of the opposite 
“shore and country of New Jersey, the City and Island of New York, Long 
“Tsland, Staten Island, New York Bay with its Islands, the Narrows, form- 
_ “ing the mouth of the narbor, &c. &c.; and being totally unencumbered by any 
“adjacent buildings, and admitting the purest circulation of air from the river, 
“and every other quarter; has the benefit of as agreeable and healthy a 
* situation as can posibly be conceived. 
‘ Visitations by the Governors are quarterly ; at which times, premiums of 
“books, silver medals, &c. are adjudged to the most deserving. 


of education, and adie ae 
edicine, & Gs &e., nis and various other colonies, ts 
the American ae ‘nent and West India Islands ; and the College , 


- was almost entirely broken up, and it was not until after the return of peace, 
» _ that its affairs were again regularly attended to. 

In May, 1784, all the Seminaries of learning in the State of New York 
were, by an act of the Legislature placed under the authority of Regents, who 
were styled Regents of the University. "These Regents immediately set about — 

: the regulation of the College, the name of which was now changed to Colum- 
4 bia College. New Professors Were appointed ; a aes school and a medi- 


cal department were established. 

The College continued under the immediate superintendence of the Re- 
gents until April, 1787; when the original charter, with necessary alterations, 
was confirmed, and the College placed under twenty-nine Trustees, who 
were to exercise their functions until their number should be reduced, by death, 
resignation, or removal from the State, to twenty-four ; after which, all va- 
cancies in their Board were to be fillec their own choice. 

In May, 1787, Dr. Wm. Samuel of the first President, was 
elected President of Columbia Ci : the previous vacancy of the 
presidential chair, the Professors ha sided in turn; and certificates were 
4 given to graduates, in place of reg 


4 In the beginning of the year 1792, tl school was plaeed upon a 
% more respectable and efficient footing than be 
_ Dr Johnson resigned the office of President in July, 1800, and was succeed- 


ed, the year following, by the Rev. Dr. Wharton, who resigned his office at 
the end of about seven months. 


= Bishop Moore succeeded Dr. Wharton as President. His ecclesiastical du- 
ties were such, that he was not expected to take an active part in the business 
“ of the College, except on particular occasions. The chief management of its 


concerns devolved upon the Professors. 

In 1809, the requisites for entrance into College, to take effect the following 
year, were very much raised, and a new course of study and system of 
discipline were established. ' 

A new amended charter was obtained from the Legislature in 1810; by 
which the power of the College to lease its real estate for 21 years was extend- 
ed to 63 years. 


Bishop Moore resigned his office 
make room for some person who might d evote his whole time and attention to 
the College ; and, in June following, a new office, styled that of Provost, was 
created, The Provost was to supply the place of the President in his absence, 
and was to conduct the classical studies of the senior class. Shortly after this 
new arrangement, the Rev. Wm. Harris, and the Rev. John M. Mason, were 
elected President and Provost. Ties 

Ia consequence of the establishment of the College of Physicians and sur- 
geons in New York, the medical school of Columbia College was in Novem- 
ber, 1813, discontinued. ia 

The Provost resigned his office in 1816; since which time, the College has 
been under the sole superintendence of a President. 

In September of 1817, steps were taken by the Trustees for a thorough re- 
pair of the old edifice, which was in a very decayed state, and for the erec- 
tion of additional buildings. Before the end of the year 1820, the proposed 
alterations and additions were completed. 

At the close of the yea 192; Trustees resolved upon the establishment 
of a grammar school, under the superintendence of the Faculty of the College. 
Which resolution was carried into effect early in the following year; and, in 
1829, a building was erected upon the College ground for the accommodation 
of scholars. 

In October, of the year 1829, Dr. Harris, the President of the College, died ; 
and, on the 9th of December following, Wm. A, Duer, LL. D. was elected in 
his room, and still continues to preside over the Institution 

With a view of rendering the benefits of education more generally accessi- 
ble to the community, the system of instruction, at the commencement of the 
year 1830, underwent very extensive additions and modifications, and the 
time of daily attendance upon the Professors was materially increased. The 
course of study in existence at the time of making these additions, was kept 
entire, and was denominated the full course. 

Another course of instruction was established, denominated the scientific 
and literary course ; which latter was open to others beside matriculated Stu- 
dents, and to such extent as they might think proper to attend. 

In May, 1833, the Jay-Professor of Languages was appointed Rector of the 
Grammar School, and an arrangement, which still continues, made with him, 
by which he agreed to pay a rent to the College for the building, and take the 
school upon his own responsibility. 

At the late revision of the Statutes, several new provisions have been intro- 
duced, by which both courses of study pursued in the College, have been further 
enlarged ; and the Literary and Scientific course, in particular defined and 
materially extended, with the view of rendering it a complete system of 
Instruction for young men, designed for civil or military engineers, architects, 
superintendents of manufactories of all kinds, or for mercantile or nautical 


pursuits. And in order that this cours 
Full course, may be conducted i 


e, as well as the scientific branches of 
ost perfect and efficient manner, 

rustees have recently appropri he sum of ten thousand dollars for 
the purchase of additional appara the departments of Natural and Ex- 


Soca Philosophy, Chemistry, and its application to the Arts, and of 


matics and Astronomy, as well as for adding to the Library the requi- 
Books of reference and illustration in all the subjects of Study pursued in 


the College. ; 
he The appearance of the College buildings and grounds speaks for itself. But 
a those who are acquainted with the interior of the Institution, know that its 


means of Instruction in all the higher branches of learning, do not fall short of 
what might be expected from the respectability of its exterior. Among the 
external improvements, made within the last few years, the alterations in 
Chapel-street should not be passed over. In 1830, the range of lots on that 
street, adjoining the College Green, was re-occupied by the TEstees, ae oe 
greater part ofeach of them enclosed within the Gr 
portions were thrown open to the street — the x ar eof v FBich was chanved to 
College Place. oem 
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CHAPTER I. 
OF THE PRESIDENT. 


1. Ir shall be the duty of the President to take charge 
of the College generally; to superintend the buildings of 
the College, the grounds adjacent thereto, and its movable 
property ; 

2. To report to the Trustees, as occasion shall require, 
concerning the state of the College, and the measures 
which may be necessary for its future prosperity. 

3. He shall have power to visit the classes, and any of 
the College departments, and to give such directions, and 
perform such acts, generally, as shall, in his judgment, pro- 
mote the interest of the Institution, so that they do not con- 
travene the Charter, the Statutes, nor the decisions of the 
Board of the College. 

4. It shall be his duty to see that the course of instruc- 
tion and discipline prescribed by the Statutes be faithfully 
executed, and to rectify all deviations from the same. 

5. He shall have power to grant leave of absence from 
the College, for a reasonable cause, and for such length of 
time as he shall judge the occasion may require. 
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6. He shall preside at commencements, and at all meet- 
ings of the Board of the College; and shall sign all di- 
plomas for degrees duly conferred. 

7. The devotional, and other duties of the Chapel, shall 
be performed by the President; but in case of his absence, 
they shall be performed by such Professor as he may ap- 
point. The Senior Professor shall have, in the absence of 
the President, the same authority to command obedience, 
and to enforce the discipline of the Institution, as the Presi- 
dent, when present, possesses. 


CHAPTER II. 


OF THE FACULTY OF ARTS. 


1. Tue President and Professors of the Institution shall 
constitute the Faculty of Arts. 

2. The Professors shall take precedence according to 
the dates of their appointments. 

3. The Students shall be habituated, so far as it shall be 
practicable, to study swlyects rather than whole books; and 
the Professors shall direct them to the best helps; keeping 
in view the principles of the Report presented to the Trus- 
tees of the College on the 28th day of February, 1810, and 
which are contained in the Extract annexed to these Statutes. 

4, The Professors shall be engaged in the instruction of 
the classes five days in the week. The hours of instruction 
shall commence immediately after the morning exercises 
in the Chapel, and as many of the several classes shall at- 
tend the Professors and Instructors four hours daily in each 
week, as the courses of study will admit, and in such order 
and number as to distribute the hours of instruction as 
equally as may be among the several Professors and In- 
structors. 
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CHAPTER III. 


OF THE BOARD OF THE COLLEGE. 


1. Iv shall be the duty of the Professors to assist the 
President with their information, counsel, and co-operation; 
and that their assistance may be the more effectual, they 
shall be associated with the President ina body, to be 
called the Board of the College. 

2. The Board shall have power, 

To try offences committed by the Students ; 

To determine their relative standing ; 

To adjudge rewards and punishments ; and, 

To make all such regulations for the better execution of 
the College system as shall not contravene the Charter of 
the College, nor these statutes, nor any order of the 
Trustees. 

3. The votes by the other members of the Board shall 
not make a decision without the concurrence of the Pre- 
sident. 

4. The Board shall keep a record of their proceedings. 

5. In case of the absence of the President, the Senior 
Professor present shall preside at the meeting of the Board ; 
and all acts of the Board thus constituted, shall be valid 
when approved by the President. 

6. The Board shall meet, statedly, on every Saturday, 
for the purpose of administering the general discipline of 
the College. At this stated meeting, the Professors shall 
report concerning the conduct and proficiency of the mem- 
bers of the respective classes; noting particularly those 
who have been delinquent in their behavior or attendance; 
or deficient or negligent in their recitation. And in addi- 
tion to such admonitions and punishments as the Board 
may prescribe or direct, the names of the Students so de- 
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linquent, deficient, or negligent, may be inserted in the 
book entitled Book of Discipline. In the same book may, 
also, be inserted, with honor, the names of those Students 
who distinguish themselves for their good behavior and 
proficiency in their studies. At the public examinations, 
the relative merits of the respective classes, and the stand- 
ing of the members thereof, shall be entered in the same 
book. 

7. In the Record of their proceedings kept-by the Board, 
shall be noted, at every meeting, the names of the mem- 
bers who attend, and the names of those who are absent. 
This Record of the proceedings of the Board, and the 
Book of Discipline, it shall be the duty of the President to 
cause to be laid before the Trustces, at their stated meet- 
ings. 

8. The Board shall assemble the classes every morning, 
except Sunday, at nine o’clock, for the purpose of attending 
prayers; after which, on Saturday, six Students, at least, 
of the senior class, in rotation, shall pronounce declama- 
tions ; at which not only the Trustees, but any other per- 
sons whom the President may think proper to admit, may 
be present ; and, on the other days of the week, one Stu- 
dent, at least, from each of the other classes, shall, in like 
manner, pronounce declamations. 

9. The officers of the College who have the charge of 
its course of instruction and discipline, shall not be engaged 
in any professional pursuits from which they derive emolu- 
ment, and which are not connected with the College. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
OF THE COURSES OF STUDY. 


1. Tere shall be two courses of study ; one of which 
shall be distinguished as the Full Course; the successful 
completion of which shall entitle the student, upon the re- 
commendation of the Board of the College, to the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts: the other shall be denominated the 
Literary and Scientific Course ; entitling the student, upon 
its successful completion and on the like recommendation, 
toa Testimonial in the English language, under the seal of 
the College, and the signatures of the President and of the 
Professors and Instructors conducting such course. 

2. The course of study in the several classes of the Ful 
Course shall be as follows, viz: 


First YEAR— FRESHMAN CLASS. 


Horace’s Odes and Epodes—Cicero de Senectute, and 
de Amicitia— Livy — Tacitus— Latin Prose Composition 
—Dalzell’s Collectanea Greca Majora—Homer’s Thad — 
Greek and Roman Antiquities— Ancient Geography. 

Algebra— Theory of Equations of the higher degrees — 
Solutions of Practical Problems— Progressions— Loga- 
rithms— Series — Interest and Annuities — Elements of 
Plane Geometry — Geometry of Straight Lines and Tn- 
angles — Theory of Parallels — Doctrine of the Circle — 
Measure of Angles — Geometry of Polygons. 

English Grammar, studied critically, on the principles 
of universal grammar— English Composition — Outlines 


of Ancient History with Chronology. 
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a 
SrEconp YEAR — SOPHOMORE CLASS. 


Plautus—Cicero’s Letters to Atticus — Horace’s Sa- 
tires — Virgil’s Georgics — Ovid’s Fasti — Latin Compo- 
sition, in prose and verse— Herodotus — Thucydides — 
Euripides — Aristophanes— Ancient Geography reviewed. 

Geometry of Similar Figures— Analytical Plane Ge- 
ometry — Analytical Plane Trigonometry —Applications 
—Mensuration of Heights and Distances — Surveying — 
Solid Geometry — Doctrine of the Sphere — Analytical 
Solid Geometry — Analytical Spherical Trigonometry — 
Projections — Descriptive Geometry -— Linear Drawing — 
Levelling — Navigation. 

Elementary Chemistry — Heat — Electricity — Galvan- 
ism — Magnetism — Optics—Relations of Heat, Electri- 
city, Magnetism and Light. 

Elements of Rhetoric and Oratory — English Compo- 
sitions, to be read in the Lecture-room, and criticised by 
the Professor in the presence of the class— Outlines of 
Modern History, with enlargements and explanations, and 
weekly analysis required from each student. 


Turrp YEAR — Junior Cuass. 


Cicero de Officiis, and de Oratore—Horace’s Epistles 
and Art of Poetry —'Terence — Latin Composition, in 
prose and verse — Course of Lectures on Roman Litera- 
ture, with weekly examinations. — Aischylus — Longinus 
— Greek Orators— Greek Prose Composition. 

Practical Astronomy — Use of Instruments — Laws of 
the Planetary Motions — Theory of the Tides—Nautical 
Astronomy — General View of the Solar and Stellar Sys- 
tems— Outlines of the Theory of Universal Gravitation. 

Chemistry applied to the Arts— Mineralogy— Geology. 
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Principles of Taste and Criticism, theoretically examined 
and practically applied, conducted by Lectures and Reci- 
tations, with references to books —A course of Lectures 
on English Literature, and the Modern Literature of Eu- 
rope generally, with references to authorities, and written 
analyses required weekly—English Composition, as in 
the Sophomore Year. 


Fourrtn YEAR—SENIoR CuLass. 


Philosophical Works of Cicero — Quintilian — Lucre- 
tius — Latin Composition, in prose and verse — Plato— 
Sophocles — Pindar —Greek Composition, in prose and 
verse — A course of Lectures on Greek Literature, with 
weekly examinations. 

Differential and Integral Calculus — Calculus of Vari- 
ations — Applications to Geometry, Mechanics, and Phy- 
sical Astronomy. 

Rational and Practical Mechanics— Principles of Civil 
and Military Architecture, and Civil Engineering, illustrated 
by drawings and models. 

History of Philosophy— Principles of Moral and Intel- 
lectual Philosophy, including Logic— Political Economy 
— Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion; the several 
courses conducted by Lecture with references to authori- 
ties, and the notes and analyses of the Students examined 
weekly — English Compositions, as in the Junior and So- 
phomore Years. 

A course of lectures on the Constitutional Jurisprudence 
of the United States— Outlines of International Law. 

N. B. In the classical department, it is to be understood 
that the whole, or such parts of the book, or author, are 
to be read, as the Professor, with the consent of the Presi- 


dent, shall direct. Declamations and Forensic Disputa- 
3 
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tions to be continued through the Sophomore, Junior, and 
Senior Years, at stated periods, and upon subjects con- 
nected with the respective courses. . 
3. The course of study in the Literary and Scientific 
Course, shall occupy three years, and be divided among 


the several classes as follows, viz.: 
+ | 


First YEar—- Tuirp CLaAss. . 


The French Language pursued in reference to the sub- 
jects of the other branches of this course, and to modern 
history ; the books to be selected at the discretion of the 
Professor. The same mathematical studies as are’ pre- 
scribed for the Freshman Class. 

Elementary Chemistry and Physics, as prescribed for 
the Sophomore Class— Manipulation in Elementary Che- 
mistry — Preparation and Examination of Chemical Sub- 
stances. | 

Elements of Perspective and Drawing, with the use of 
Water Colors — Construction of Geometrical Problems. 

Outlines of Ancient History, with Chronology — English 
Composition. 


Sreconp YEaR —SeEconp Cuass. 


History of the Literature of Modern Europe — English 
Compositions, as in the full course. 

The Mathematical Studies prescribed for the Sophomore 
Class— Chemistry applied to the Arts — Mineralogy and 
Geology, as prescribed for the Junior Class. 

Experimental course of manipulation in Chemical Arts 
— Examination and assay of earthy Minerals as used in 
the Arts, of Ores and Metals — Topographical Drawing 
of Edifices and apparatus used in the Chemical Arts, and 
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the applications of Physics, or the principles and practice 
of Book-keeping by single and double entry, according to 
the intended profession of the Student — Drawing in De- 
scriptive Geometry. 


Turrp YEar—First Crass. 


Constitutional Jurisprudence of the United States — 
Outlines of International Law — Principles of Moral Phi- 
losophy — Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion — 
Political Economy. 

Theoretic and Practical Mechanics, as prescribed for the 
Senior Class— Manipulations in Practical Mechanics — 
Drawing in Civil Architecture, of Machines and Instru- 
ments used in the Mechanic Arts; of the Structures used 
in Inland Navigation; of the Carriages and Engines em- 
ployed on Rail-roads, or in Naval Architecture, according 
to the intended profession of the Student. 


CHAPTER V. 


OF ADMISSION. 


1. No Student shall be admitted into the Freshman class, 
unless he be accurately acquainted with the grammar of 
both the Greek and Latin tongues, including such rules of 
prosody as may be applicable to such of the Poets as he is 
to be examined upon; be master of Czesar’s Commentaries, 
except the last book; of the Orations of Cicero against 
Catiline, the Oration for the Poet Archias, and the Oration 
for Marcus Marcellus; of the first eight books of Virgil’s 
neid ; of Sallust; of the Gospel according to St. Luke 
and St. John, and the Acts of the Apostles; of Jacobs’s 
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Gieele Réaders of the first three books of Xenophon’s Cy- 
ropeedia, and the first three books of Homer’s Iliad. He 
shall also be able to translate English into grammatical 
Latin ; and shall be well versed in the first four rules of 
Arithmetic ; the rule of three direct and inverse ; vulgar 
and decimal fractions, and the extraction of the square 
root with Algebra, as far as the end of simple equations ; 
including an accurate acquaintance with the use of Alge- 
braic fractions and fractional and negative ses and 
with modern Geography. 

2. No Student shall be admitted into the lowest class of 
the literary and scientific course, without a grammatical 
knowledge of the French language, to be manifested by 
translations from Voltaire’s Hisioire de Charles XII., or 
Bossuet’s Discours sur 0? Historre Universelle, and by his 
ability to write the exercises in Levizac’s Grammar ;_ nor 
without the mathematical and geographical knowledge 
required for admission into the Freshman class. 

3. The Students admitted shall be arranged alpha- 
betically, until the next intermediate examination, after 
which they shall be seated with reference to their respec- 
tive merits, in the manner hereafter designated. 

4. Every Candidate admitted into the Freshman class, 
or into the third class of the literary and scientific course, 
and every Student, at the commencement of the academical 
year, shall write, in the Matriculation Book of the College, 
his own name, and the name and place of abode of his 
Father or Guardian ; by which signature he shall be bound 
to the duties, and entitled to the privileges of a regular 
Student. 

5. None but matriculated Students shall be allowed to 
attend the classes upon any pretence whatsoever, without 
the special permission of the Board of Trustees. 
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6. No Student shall be admitted into an upper class 
without being master of the previous part of the course. 

7. No Student shall be admitted from any other College 
without being duly qualified, nor without a certificate 
from such College of his good standing. 


CHAPTER VI. 
OF ATTENDANCE. 


1. Every Professor shall cause an exact roll to be kept 
of each class attending upon his instruction. 

2. The roll shall be punctually called over at the 
hour of attendance, and all absentees marked. Such 
Students, also, as come into the class late, shall be 
marked. 

3. The Students of the two courses, attending the same 
Professor or Instructor at the same time, shall be arranged 
in a common alphabetical order ; be called on indiscrimi- 
nately to recite, and appear together at the public exa- 
minations. 


CHAPTER VII. 
OF THE BEHAVIOR OF THE STUDENTS. 


1. Every Student shall conduct himself towards the 
President and Professors with all possible respect; shall 
take off his hat whenever he meets them; and, if with- 
in the College enclosure, shall remain uncovered while 
he speaks to them, or is spoken to by them. 

2. Every Student shall observe the strictest decorum 
when in the class, neither doing nor countenancing any 
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thing which may tend to ‘incommode his Teacher, or 
divert the attention of his fellow students. 

3. Every Student, when sent for by the President, shall 
attend without delay. 

4. Every Student, when sent for by any of the Profes- 
sors, shall attend without delay, unless it be at the hour 
appointed for any of the lectures, in which case he shall 
attend as soon as the lecture is ended. 


CHAPTER VIIL 


OF CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 


1. Ir any Student shall neglect his studies; or shall 
interrupt the studies of any other; or shall disturb the 
President, or any of the Professors; or shall, in any 
manner, behave indecently, he shall be admonished, de- 
graded, suspended, dismissed, or expelled, according 
to the nature and aggravation of his offence. 

2. If any Student shall commence any professional 
study during his academical course, he shall be dismissed 
from the College. 

3. If any Student shall be guilty of profane cursing or 
swearing; or be intoxicated with liquor; or be concerned 
in any riot; or shall strike a fellow student; or keep 
the company of infamous persons; or procure a private 
key for any room in the College; or frequent billiard 
rooms ; or be guilty of gambling, or of any other known 
vice, he shall be admonished, suspended, dismissed, or 
expelled, according to the nature and aggravation of his 
offence. ! 

4. If any Student contumaciously resist the authority of 
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the President and Professors, or any of them, he may be 
suspended, dismissed, or expelled. 

5. No Student who shall have been expelled, or twice 
dismissed, shall be re-admitted. 

6. Whenever a Student shall be publicly admonished, 
suspended, dismissed, or expelled, notice shall be imme- 
diately given to his Parents or Guardians. 


CHAPTER IX. 


OF THE MODE OF PUNISHMENT. 


1. Compnatnt of misdemeanor in a Student must be 
made, in the first instance, to the President, who, unless 
the offence be so flagrant as, in his judgment, to require the 
interference of the Board of the College, shall privately ad- 
monish the offender; and upon failure of success, may, in 
his discretion, bring the subject before the Board. 

2. A Professor, for misconduct in his presence, may cite 
the offender to appear before the Board. 

3. The punishments, viz. of public admonition, suspen- 
sion, degradation, dismission, and expulsion, shall be in- 
flicted only by an act of the Board. 

4, All public punishments shall be according to a writ- 
ten form, prepared by the President, as the occasion may 
require, which shall be read in the Chapel by him, or his 
substitute, and shall be entered in the Book of Discipline. 

5. A Student, whom it may be necessary to bring be- 
fore the Board, shall have due notice of the time and place 
of their meeting, and shallbe allowed to defend himself. 

6. When a charge of misconduct shall be preferred 
against a Student, the Board shall have power to require 
the attendance of any other Student as a witness. 
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7. When it shall appear to the Board, that the members 
of aclass, or any number of them, have entered into a 
combination, in order to avoid collegiate duties, or to vio- 
late any of the Statutes, or any regulation of the Board, they 
may be proceeded against, by punishing any one or more 
who shall be found among the number of those who have 
entered into combination for the above unlawful purposes. 

8. When injury has been done to the buildings, or other 
property of the Institution, by any of the Students, the 
Board shall have power to impose pecuniary mulcts, to 
the extent of the damage committed, upon the persons 
concerned, or any of them; and, if unpaid, to render an 
account of the damage to the Parents or Guardians of 
such Students, and incase of their neglect or refusal to pay 
the same, the Board may, in their discretion, suspend any 
Student, so offending, from attendance upon the lectures, 
until such fines are paid. 


CHAPTER X. 
OF EXAMINATIONS. 


1. There shall be two examinations of all the classes 
every year. ‘The one to commence on the first Monday 
in March, and the other on the first Monday in July. The 
latter shall be the concluding examination in an academi- 
cal year; the former shall be called the intermediate exami- 
nation. 

2. The examinations shall be held in the presence of the 
President, the Professors, the Students, of a Committee of 
the Trustees, and of such other persons as shall choose to 
attend. 

3. Previous to the intermediate and concluding exami- 
nations, public notice shall be given, in two of the daily 
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p- 
papers published in the city, of the time when the exami- 
nations are to commence. And the Regents of the Uni- 
versity, the Trustees of the College, the Parents and 
Guardians of Students, and such other persons as the Presi- 
dent may think proper to invite, shall be requested to at- 
tend. , ; 

4, The examinations are to be close and rigid; every 
Student being left to stand or fall upon his proper merits ; 
due tenderness being at the same time shown, that the 
effects of perturbation may be a as much as pos- 
sible. ee 

5. At the concluding examination, the board may ex- 
clude any Student, who shall have been deficient in the 
studies of the preceding year, from proceeding to a higher 
class. 

6. Students, not permitted to proceed to a higher class, 
shall always be placed at the bottom of the class to which 
they shall be adjudged. 

7. A Student, not permitted to proceed to the next high- 
er class, may be allowed to take the lowest place therein, 
if, at the intermediate examination, he shall appear to have 
made up his deficiency ; but not ifa whole year shall havo 
elapsed. 


CHAPTER XI. 


OF TESTIMONIALS AND MEDALS. 


1. At the close of every intermediate examination, a 
Testimonial of Merit, decorated with the seal of the College, 
and with suitable devices, shall be awarded, in each class, 
to the Student who shall be considered by the Board of the 
College as of the best general standing; and there shall 
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also be awarded by the President, and the Professor of 
each respective department, a Special Testimonial to the 
Student of the best standing in each particular department 
of study, exclusive of the Student receiving the general tes- 
timonial. 

2. The testimonials awarded at the intermediate exa- 
minations shall be publicly announced, and delivered by 
the President in the Chapel of the College, on the first Mon- 
day in April in each year, in the presence of the Trustees, 
Faculty, and Students of the College, and of such other 
persons as shall attend on the invitation of the President ; 
after which, exercises in declamation shall be exhibited by 
not less than two students in each class, to be previously 
designated by the President ; those of the senior and junior 
classes, and the first class of the literary and scientific 
course, shall consist of their own compositions in the En- 
glish language, and those of the other classes, of selected 
pieces approved by the President. 

3. At the close of every concluding examination, there 
shall be awarded, in each class, a gold medal to the Student 
who shall be considered by the Board of the College as of 
the best general standing; and there shall also be awarded 
by the President, and the Professor of each respective de- 
partment, a silver medal to the Student of the best standing, 
and a bronze medal to the Student of the next best stand- 
ing in each particular department of study, exclusive of the 
Student receiving the gold medal. 

4. The Students of the two courses, where their studies 
and attendance are common, shall compete together for the 
testimonials and medals in the several departments. 

5. The medals awarded at the concluding examinations 
shall be announced and conferred at the annual Com- 
mencements; and the names of the Students entitled to 
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them shall, by appropriate designations, be made to appear 
in the College books, and also in the printed catalogues. 

6. The possessor of the Gold Medal, or General Testi- 
monial, in each class, shall be entitled to precedence in the 
seats, and in the catalogues, and those of inferior medals, 
or special testimonials, shall be entitled, in alphabetical 
order, to the next places; provided that those Students 
who shall receive more than one honor shall, in propor- 
tion to the numbers, take precedence next to those possess- 


ing the general honors. The other Students, in each 
class, shall be arranged in alphabetical order. 


CHAPTER XII. 


OF COMMENCEMENTS. 


1. THerzE shall be an annual commencement on the day 
following the first Monday in October, when academical 
degrees and testimonials shall be conferred. 

2. Previously to conferring the degrees and testimo- 
nials, public exercises shall be formed by the Candidates, 
in such manner as the Board of the College shall direct. 

3. No Student shall be admitted to the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts, unless, besides due proficiency in his studies, 
he shall compose an exercise for the Commencement, 
which shall be submitted to the President ; and the Stu- 
dent who shall refuse or neglect to adopt the corrections 
and amendments pointed out to him, or who shall deliver 
his oration, or exercise for the day, otherwise; than is ap- 
proved of by the President, shall not receive his degree. 

4. It shall be the duty of the Board to designate those 
who are to speak, and also to assign each Speaker his res- 
pective part on Commencement day; and any Student 
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neglecting or refusing to perform the part assigned to him, 
shall not receive his degree. 

5. No Alumnus of this College shall obtain the degree of 
Master of Arts in less than three years after the date of his 
first diploma ; nor then, unless he shall have made such 
literary progress as, in the judgment of the Board, shall 
entitle him thereto. The President may assign to one or 
more of the Alumni of the College, who may apply for a 
degree of Master of Arts, such orations or exercises as he 
may deem expedient ; which orations or exercises shall be 
delivered the fast in the order of the day, the valedictory 
oration excepted ; but no oration or exercise shall be de- 
livered, unless approved of by the President. 

6. No person of immoral character shall be admitted to 
the honors of this College. 

7. Each candidate for the degree of Bachelor, or Mas- 
ter of Arts, or for the testimonial in the literary and scien- 
tific course, shall, before the same is conferred, pay to the 
Librarian all arrearages of dues that may be payable from 
him to the College; and also the usual fee of eight dollars 
to the President, for conferring such degree and signing 
the diploma or testimonial. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


OF VACATIONS. 


‘THERE shall be a vacation of all the classes from the 
last day of July, until the first Monday in October ; on 
which day the regular course of study shall commence. 
The candidates for admission shall be previously examined. 

2. There shall be an intermission of the public lectures 
on the 4th day of July, and from the 24th day of Decem- 
ber until the 4th day of January. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
OF PUBLIC LECTURES. _ 


1. Pusric Lectureships shall be established in the fol- 
lowing departments, viz.: Greek Literature, Roman Lite- 
rature, Oriental Literature, English Literature, Chemistry 
and its applications, Mechanics and Machines, Mineralogy 
and Geology, Architecture and Civil Engineering, Moral 
Philosophy, Elocution, the Law of Nations, the Constitu- 
tional Jurisprudence of the United States, Political Eco- 
nomy, Mathematical Science, Experimental Philosophy, 
Physical and Practical Astronomy. 

2. These Lectures, as to the time and place of deli- 
very, shall be under the control of the board of the College 
and shall be open to all persons as shall choose to attend. 
The President and Professors may, at their option, be Lec- 
turers, and the other Lecturers may be appointed by the 
Board of Trustees. The Lecturers shall fix and receive 
the fees of admission to their respective lectures. 


CHAPTER XV. 


OF FREE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


1. Tue Corporation of the City of New York; the 
Trustees of the New York Public School Society ; the 
Trustees or Directors of the Clinton Hall Association ; 
of the Mercantile Library Association; and of the Mecha- 
nic and Scientific Institution; the General Society of Me- 
chanics and Tradesmen of the City of New York, and such 
other Societies as the Board of Trustees may from time 
to time designate, shall each be entitled to have always 
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two Students educated in the College free of all charges of 
tuition. 

2. Every Religious denomination inthe City of New 
York, by its authorized representatives, shall be entitled to 
have alwaysone Student, who may be designed for the minis- 

_ try, educated in the College free of all charges of tuition. 

Weg. Every School—except the Grammar School of the 
College—from which there shall be admitted in any one 
year, into the College, four Students, shall have the pri- 
vilege of sending one Scholar, to be educated gratuitously, ~ 
in the College. The nominations to this Scholarship shall 
be made by the Directors or Trustees of the School, or, if 
there be no Trustees or Directors, by the Instructor or In- 
structors. ‘ 


CHAPTER XVI. 
OF FOUNDATIONS. 


1. Any person or persons who may found a scholar- 
ship, to the amount of one thousand dollars, shall be enti- 
tled to have one Student educated in the College free of 
all charges of tuition. This right may be transferable 
to others. ‘The scholarship shall bear such name as the 
founder or founders may designate. 

2. Any Religious denomination, or any person or persons 
who shall endow a Professorship in the Classics, in Politi- 
cal, Mathematical, or Physical Science, or in the literature 
of any of the ancient or modern Languages, to the 
amount of twenty thousand dollars, shall forever have the 
right of nominating a professor for the same, subject to the 
approbation of the Board of Trustees, who shall hold his 
office by the same tenure as the other Professors of the 
College ; the nomination to be made by the authorized re- 
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presentatives of the religious community, or by the person 
or persons who shall make the endowment, or such per- 
son or persons as he or they may designate. The pro- 
ceeds of the endowment shall be appropriated to the 
salary of the Professor. 


« 
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EXTRACT from the second Report of a Committee appointed to inquire in- 
to the state of Cotumsra CoLLEcE ; presented to the Board of Trustees, Feb- 
ruary 28th, 1810.— (Referred to in chap. ii. sec. 3. p. 12.) tte” 

“¢ Tt appears to your Committee, that the primary princi- 
ple of all sound education, viz. : the evolution of faculty and 
the formation of habit, although deplorably neglected in 
most seminaries, ought to be so thoroughly incorporated in 
the College system, and even amalgamated with its very 
elements, as to render progress through the classes, with- 
out due regard to it by both Teacher and Pupil, altogether 
impracticable. Ifthe plan be so constructed as to require 
ability and diligence, the want of either of these qualifica- 
tions in the Teacher will betray itself in the embarrass- 
ment of his department; and the want of either of them in 
the Pupil will be discovered by his habitual duties which 

a reasonable share of both would have fitted him to per- 

form. Your Committe cannot, fora moment, suppose, 

that it is the intention of the Board to try that most fruitless 
and mischievous experiment—the experiment of educating 
either the naturally stupid or the incurably idle. A volume 
could not display the magnitude of the injuries inflicted 
upon letters, upon religion, upon morals, upon social pros- 
perity under every form, through the protection granted 
to incapacity and sloth, by a timid indulgence, ora chi- 
merical hope. It is therefore indispensable, that the pub- 
lic should see, and youth themselves feel, that future Stu- 
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dents must both have faculties to cultivate, and industry 


to labor in their cultivation, or that Columbia College 


will be no place for them. 

«¢ With a sufficient reserve for improvements, which the 
vigilance of skilful Instructors may point out in the prac- 
tical details, your Committee think that there ought to be 
an undeviating adherence to the following principles, and 
their general application: 

“1. Exactness. By which is understood, the learning, 
perfectly, whatever is professed to be learned at all. 

“This can never be attained without patience—cau- 
sing the subject to pass and repass, in close and frequent 
examination, till it become familiar, and leave an indeli- 
ble impression on the mind. The exciting of such a habit 
of attention, as it is the first duty, so it is the greatest 
difficulty and the most important victory of an able Teach- 
er, and the cardinal secret of sound education. To pro- 
duce it, he must insist, peremptorily and inexorably, upon 
exactness. His Pupils will shrink, they will solicit, they 
will complain; they may feel a momentary despondence ; 
but there is an elasticity in youth which cannot be de- 
pressed ; and a generosity which the firmness of authority, 
softened by a well adapted soothing, can work up to 
astonishing efforts. This observation is fully verified in the 
history of the great Schools in England, where accuracy is 
never dispensed with. The contrary course terminates in 
the worst effects. Leta lad ‘get along,’ as the phrase is, 
‘pretty well’—let his ideas on a point, or his acquain- 
tance with a subject, which he is required to master, be 
only general and confused—let him conjecture, where he 
should be certain; let his Preceptor almost put the an- 
swer into his mouth, when he hardly knows which way to 
guess —and he is bribed to intellectual sloth ; the season 
in which he should fix habits of discrimination, as well 
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as of prompt acquisition, passes by ; and though he bring 

to the College good native powers, he will leave it with ae "3 
a mind inert and unproductive. Let the idea, then, of a 
medium between scholarship and no scholarship, be for 

ever banished. Let the ideas of doing a thing, and do- 

ing it well, be identified in the minds of both Professor and 
Student; and let the doing a thing by halves, be equiva- 

lent with not doing it at all. 

2. Punctuality. By which your Committee mean, that 
the performance of all exercises should be limited to a cer- 
tain time and then be rigorously exacted. The Teacher 
will, of course, take care that they be both reasonable and 
sufficient. Under these conditions nothing but physical im- 
possibility, or such a hindrance as cannot be at all refer- 
red to indolence or evasion, should excuse for non-per- 
formance. Exactness is not to be expected without pain- 
ful labor. Labor will not be regular and ardent without 
the hard pressure of necessity. Let it be ascertained that 
there is no escape ; that the thing must be done, and it will 
be done. Such an urgency upon the mind disarms temp- 
tations to trifling, and often to vice; keeps it bent on the pe- 
riod and the matter of duty ; throws it into astrong action, 
and, perhaps, which is still better, into a sort of agony ; 
hence spring the finest, the most magnificent effusions of 
human genius. There exists no more fatal enemy to dili- 
gence, improvement, and excellence, than the persuasion 
that ‘ there is time enough.’ 

«3. Progression. By which your Committee would ex- 
press a gradation of exercises, from easier and shorter, 
to more difficult and ample, according to the power of 
performance. 

“During the whole course of education, the youthful fa- 
culties are to be kept upon the stretch. As they develop 

themselves, and gain strength, they are to be employed in 
5 
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work demanding severer tension, and more dauntless 
vigor. As in mathematical science every preceding pro- 
position is an instrument in the demonstration of those 
which follow ; so, in all the branches of education, every 
thing which, before being learned, is an end, becomes, when 
learned, a means, and:is to be applied, in its turn, to the re- 
moter and abtruser investigations. On no account, there- 
fore, ought Students in the more advanced classes, to spend 
their time in those elementary studies which occupy begin- 
ners. It is the impoverishment of intellect —it is a waste 
of life — it never can be necessary, unless the necessity be 
created by some mismanagement in the system. 

‘‘In conformity with these general principles, it is the 
conviction of your Committee, that the hours spent by the 
classes with the Professors should be chiefly devoted to 
examination. It is the duty of the Professor to use his in- 
formation not so much for the purpose of displaying it be- 
fore his pupils, as to direct and assist them in getting infor- 
mation for themselves—to employ his sagacity and ad- 
dress in eliciting their faculties, and inuring them to the 
habit of thinking. ‘The experience of different countries 
has shown, that regular attendance upon lectures, and 
profound admiration of the lecturer, are perfectly compa- 
tible with ignorance, with laziness, and with stupidity. If, 
as Dr. Goldsmith observes, there are many authors who 
‘write through a volume without thinking through a page,’ 
there are also innumerable instances of youth going through 
a four years’ course, and, as it is absurdly styled, ‘ finishing 
their education,’ without having their powers, even for once, 
put fairly to the test. 

‘‘In acting upon the plans suggested by your Committee, 
the instructions of the Professors should be adjusted to 
each other, so far as the nature of their respective branches 
shall permit. This can be done to great extent and advan- ° 
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tage by the Professor of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, and 
the Professor of Languages. The classical, which are the 
principal studies in both our own and the learned tongues, 
are natural allies, and easily associated. The Professor of 
Languages should point out, elucidate, and endeavor to 
make his pupils understand, those unrivalled specimens of 
taste, of eloquence, and of wisdom, with which the ancient 
writers abound. And the Professor of Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres should refer for examples to those writers particu- 
larly who are studied under the Professor of Languages, 
comparing them with each other, with the best writers in 
our own language, and especially with the inspired writings. 
To exemplify : ‘ 

‘“* When there occurs in the lesson of the day a splendid 
description, the Student must be taught to mark the selec- 
tion of circumstances—the order of arrangement— the 
grouping of images — the choice of words. 

‘‘ When there occurs a fine and spirited criticism, as in 
every page of Longinus, io thoroughly comprehend his 
sense, and to trace the correspondence between his princi- 
ples and his illustrations. . 

‘**s When there occurs an instance of able disquisition, as 
in the Orations of Demosthenes, the Student should be 
obliged not only to translate his words, but to analyze his 
argument. ‘I'he same principles, properly modified, should 
pervade the whole course. 

«‘ Your Committee are sensible, that this method is not 
caculated to impart immediate eclat to the Professors; but 
they are equally sensible, that it will render the College 
incomparably more useful than she has ever been; and 
that it will eventually shed lustre upon both those who 
teach and those who learn. 

“They are also sensible, that it requires no ordinary 
' degree of understanding, of dignity, of taste, of diligent 
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and patient labor in the Professors; but they judge also, 
that no exertion is too arduous, and no sacrifice too costly, 
to insure the highest display of these professional virtues. 

dies Committee consider the course of instruction, 
according to the preceding views, to be, in reality, the 
discipline of the College ; but they feel the necessity of 
some strong motives to enforce compliance on the part of the 
Students. _These motives they conceive to be all comprised 
in that br ad principle—appeal to a sense of character. 

“ For g giving to this appeal its just influence, they are of 
opinion, that the system of examination should be improved, 
and should be accompanied with certain coercions which 

operate upon effort through the imagination. 

yk «« The improvement which they would suggest, consists 
Bid chiefly i in rendering the examinations, especially the one 
} which closes an academical year, most solemn and splen- 
did. Sothat the figure which a youth makes shall be 
exhibited, and the rank which he deserves, shall be 
proclaimed, under circumstanses the most impressive and 
interesting to his mind. Toeffect this end, it is requisite 
that he and not his Preceptor, draw the attention of the 
assembly—whether he stand or fall, absolutely upon his 
own merits; and without impairing the tenderness proper 
toward an agitated, which is frequently the noblest, spirit, 
that both the aid and the reproofs common and needful in 
the stated class, be entirely withdrawn. The bare expec- 
tation of such an analysis of his capacity and acquirement, 
will more powerfully affect him, and be a more regular and 
efficient stimulus, than all the fines which have ever been 
incurred. But it will be necessary to go a step further, 
and deepen the impressions to be thus produced, by 
adequate rewards and punishments. These may be, 

“¢1, Promotion from one class to another. The rule to be, 

that no Student shall, wpon any consideration, be allowed 
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to advance from a lower to a higher class, without being 
master of the previous studies. % 

“Your Committee hold this rule to be of unspeakable 
moment. ‘The practice of carrying boys along, year after 
year, as a matter of course, without regard to their im- 
provement, or with so slight a regard to it, as proves, in 
fact, to be merely nominal, is worse than trifling. It is 
the death-blow to solid education, and the destruction of 
unnumbered youth. Nothing but ignorance or Siitesica 
of the springs of human action, will engender, or will 
embrace the notion, that a just ardor and emulation can 
be excited or maintained, when the idler and the block- 
head are linked with the lad of industry and talent, during 
a four years’ probation, and, at the end of it, are admitted — 
alike to academical honors. To produce and preserve — 
such ardor and emulation, a strong distinction must be 
instituted and kept up between those Students who acquit 
themselves well, and those who acquit themselves ill. 
The cause of deficiency (which does not include perturba= 
tion arising from awe and anxiety) is, in the judgment of 
your Committee, perfectly immaterial. The object of the 
College is toeducate. Studies which precede, are only 
an introduction to studies which follow. Her course must 
be conducted on the assumption that they are mastered 
in their place. Whether it be from incapacity, from negli- 
gence, from dislike, from absence, from sickness, the 
want of preliminary acquisition must effectually preclude 
access to a higher class. Even the case which most ex- 
cites commiseration and pleads for indulgence, viz., 
deficiency occasioned by sickness, should have no influ- 
ence upon the rule or upon its execution. The general 
fact is the same; and a boy’s unfitness is not the less 
unfit because it was his misfortune to have been sick. If 
the spirit of the course be cherished, he cannot get on in a 
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superior class without a pressure which, instead of only 
urging him, may crush him altogether. It would be 


absurd tenderness to break him down with mental labor, — 


because he has already been broken down by the hand of 
disease ; not to insist that the exception itself is liable to 
extensive abuse. The board will demand no proof that it 
is avery possible thing for a lad to get sick in order to 
save his reputation. Advancement, therefore, from one 


class to another, must be, in itself, an argument and a | 


reward of merit. This association, in the minds of both 
the Pupil and the Public, appears to your Committee to be 
of essential moment, insomuch as, without it, the force of 
other ep cements will be impaired ; and if the rule which 
1s to er create it be broken through, the College will inevita- 
bly relapse. The chief difficulty may be anticipated in 
the end of the first, or Freshman year. But this will 
probably be far greater in prospect than in experience. 
For if the statute respecting admission be faithfully en- 
forced, such a mass of natural incompetency will be 


excluded, as to leave, comparatively, but little further - 


obstruction which shall not arise from negligence. And 
the examination at the expiration of the first half year, will 
be an admonition which shall render the offender without 
eXCUuse. — e, | 

“As an appendage to this rule, your Committee would 
observe, that a practice, of which an example is stated in 
the Report of the Faculty of Arts to this Board on the 14th 
instant, viz., the allowing boys to attend and study along 
with a class they were unfit to enter, with a view of 
qualifying themselves for entrance at a subsequent exami- 
nation, must be absolulely interdicted. The impropriety 
is so glaring, that your Committee are surprised it ever 
should have existed. For it is self-evident, that, if these 
extra-students can go along with the class, they were not 
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9 put to wud t the very terms of the pre-— 
sentation, they a Bs unequa In the o case, they are 
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academical year. 

«The principle to be chiefly regarded in all cri 
risprudence, is less the severity, than the certainty of 
ishment. Student should, therefore, know, that d 
sation with academical law, or connivance at escape from 
merited censure, are out of the question.” 
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PUBLIC AND PRIVATE CHARITIES 


IN 


BOSTON. 


1. Thirteenth Annual Report of the Trustees of the Per- 
kins Institution, and Massachusetts Asylum for the 
Blind, to the Corporation. Boston. 1845. 8vo. 
pp- 84. 

2. Quarterly Journal of the American Education Society. 
February, 1845. Boston: T. R. Marvin. 8vo. pp. 16. 

3. Nineteenth Annual Report of the Board of Managers 
of the Prison Discipline Society. Boston. 1844. 8vo. 

4. Annual Statement of the Treasurer of Harvard Col- 
lege ; made October 5th, 1844. Cambridge: Metcalf 
& Co. 8vo. pp. 24. 


In September, 1830, at the celebration which took place, 
under the direction of the city authorities, of the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the settlement of Boston, President 
~ Quincy delivered an address which was replete with interest- 
ing comments on the history and character of the city. In 
a note to the oration, which was published, he inserted a list 
of societies and institutions for various purposes of charity, 
education, and religious and moral instruction, to which the 
benevolence of Bostonians had been directed within the then 
last thirty years. The amount of money shown by this cat- 
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alogue to have been given away in a town which numbered 
from twenty-five thousand inhabitants, in 1800, to sixty thou- 
sand, in 1830, excited some surprise, and was very gratifying 
to those who from birth, personal relations, or other circum- 
stances, took an interest in the character and reputation of 
the city. 

In the short term of fifteen years which have elapsed since 
1830, the population has nearly doubled its amount at that 
time ; and it has become a question of deep interest to many, 
how far, and in what particular ways, the character of Bos- 
ton has been or is to be affected by such a sudden develop- 
ment of its resources, and such an immense accession to its 
physical and commercial strength. As a community must, 
like an individual, be either growing worse or growing better, 
it behooves us to look carefully into facts from time to time, 
and ascertain their bearing upon character ; and while we 
should not be deterred from this scrutiny by the fear or the 
shame of finding ourselves losing ground, so neither should 
we shrink from it because it may seem like boastfulness to 
proclaim our own good deeds. It is necessary for us to 
know our faults, in order that we may learn to correct them ; 
and it is, for the same reason, necessary for us to know 
how far we have avoided the errors to which we are ex- 
posed. ‘True humility consists in entertaining a just estimate 
of ourselves, in not ‘* thinking of ourselves more highly than 
we ought to think,” in not over-estimating ourselves or our 
acts, and in not claiming a degree of merit which cannot be- 
long to such imperfect attainments as the best of human vir- 
tues necessarily are. It is in no spirit of boastfulness, then, 
that the following attempt has been made to enumerate the 
principal objects of Boston liberality ; but with the hope of 
drawing from the facts collected some useful practical in- 
ferences, not inconsistent with a becoming modesty. Nor 
would we be supposed to imply, that we consider the mere 
giving of money as a sufficient proof of the existence of the 
true spirit of charity ; but we are desirous that the facts 
should be known, and that every one should pass his own 
judgment upon them. 

_ It is an important preliminary inquiry, how the city, in 
its corporate capacity, has performed the duties of instruc- 
tion and charity ; and although other places may have done 
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as much, or more, in some departments, than Boston has, yet 
it is satisfactory to observe that the appropriations go on in- 
creasing with the growth and means of the city. The sums 
spent upon the schools by order of the city government have 
grown from an average of $ 68,343.36 per annum in the first 
five years of the city, to an average of $ 153,690.55 in the last 
five years ; while the sums devoted to the support or assist- 
ance of the poor in the former term of five years averaged 
$ 31,083.58, and in the latter $47,080.69. In both depart- 
ments, more is effected with the same amount of money now 
than formerly, so that the mere comparison of the sums will 
scarcely give an adequate idea of the degree of improvement. 

The average of the last five years in the expenditure for 
the schools, including salaries, repairs, erection of new 
houses, supplies and contingencies, makes a ratio of .2574 
to the average tax assessed during the same years, or a 
little more than one quarter of the whole sum levied ; 
while the average expenditure for both objects, namely, the 
schools and the support of the poor, including the expense of 
the hospital for insane and idiots, for the same term, forms an 
average of .3336, or one third of the whole tax. The ratio 
of the expenditure for both objects, during the whole term of 
the city charter, to the taxes assessed is .3898, or 5} per 
cent. more than one third of the taxes. The ratio of the 
last five years would have been much higher, but for the very 
remarkable diminution in the cost of the House of Industry, 
and in the sums distributed in the different wards by the 
Overseers of the Poor, during the last two years. ‘The ex- 
pense of the House of Industry fell from over $ 30,000 per 
annum to $14,779.60 in the financial year ending April 30, 
1843, and to $ 14,082.90 in the year ending April 30, 1844 ; 
while the Overseers of the Poor, instead of spending twelve 
or thirteen thousand dollars per annum, distributed but 
$ 8,320.63 in the former year, and $7,337.46 in the latter. 
It will immediately occur to all who are familiar with the 
causes and the consequences of pauperism, that the great and 
memorable reform in the use of intoxicating liquors has 
produced this among other beneficent results. More than 
$ 20,000 a year, or one half of the whole charge, have been 
saved in the appropriations for the support of paupers alone, 
— by saving men from a self-destroying vice. It must not be 
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forgotten, that the prosperity of the city, and the abundance 
of employment, for two or three years past, have contributed 
to this result. But that they have not produced it unaided 
is proved by the circumstance, that former periods of pros- 
perity have shown no such striking diminution of the expense 
of pauperism to the city. 

It may, perhaps, be thought inappropriate to introduce 
the amount derived from taxes among the charities of the 
city ; and it would be so, were nothing more done than barely 
to comply with the requisitions of the law. ‘The manner 
in which these labors and duties are performed, however, 
is to be regarded as an essential part of the performance 
of them; and if there be any deficiency still existing, let it 
be pointed out and remedied as speedily as may be. It is 
believed, however, that the public charities are rather more 
free than is usual from well grounded charges of insufii- 
ciency, and that they are quite as abundant as the danger of 
imposition and abuse will allow. In all those branches 
where there is no fear of such abuse, the provision is as 
liberal as the nature of the case requires ; as, for instance, in 
the arrangements made for the care and even cure of the 
insane, or idiotic, who have a settlement in the city. A hos- 
pital, constructed in the most thorough manner, and on the 
best principles, is provided for them, and a resident physician 
is required to give them his daily attention. In the end, this 
mode of proceeding will perhaps be found more economical 
than the old way of perpetuating misery, in the cells and 
cages of the insane-ward of the House of Industry ; but it 
is manifest that the provision for these unhappy persons must 
have arisen from other motives than a mere desire to save 
money. ‘The difficulty which is to be met in so many other 
walks of charity is not here to be encountered ; namely, to 
guard against offering an inducement to take advantage of 
the provision unnecessarily. No one becomes insane volun- 
tarily, and there is little danger of delusion or deception. 
Too much, therefore, can hardly be done for the comfort, 
or the recovery, of those who may stand in need of the 
charity. 

It is not so, however, with simple poverty. Many prefer 
idleness and public support to industry and independence ; and 
will practise every device they can think of to escape from 
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the labor which is most valuable and suitable for them. In 
judging what provision ought to be made for the poor, this 
consideration should always be kept in view, especially 
by those whose kind feelings lead them to be active and 
forward in all labors of this sort. It is very easy, by ill- 
judged liberality, to produce more pauperism than is, or can 
be, relieved. At the same time, poverty ought not to be 
confounded, as it sometimes is, with crime, and the poor 
man treated as severely as the criminal. ‘This is a sort of 
dislocation of society, which must produce disastrous conse- 
quences. But it is extremely difficult to hit upon exactly 
the right medium in practice ; and if, to any one, Boston, in 
its corporate form, seems to do too little or too much, let him 
reflect upon all the circumstances which are to be weighed, 
and perhaps he will be better satisfied with the results which 
are attained. 

It may contribute to this satisfaction, if he will recollect 
that it does not belong to the character of our government, 
under any of the forms and dimensions it assumes, from the 
debating club of the village to the Congress at Washington, 
from the chairman of a parish committee to the governor of 
the commonwealth, to undertake every thing which may be 
deemed suited to the good of the community. Our institu- 
tions are not of the nature of those paternal governments 
which assume all their subjects to be in a state of pupilage, 
and will not suffer them to act for fear of their acting 
amiss, — the object of whose parental care seems to be rather 
to check than to promote the development of the infant ener- 
gies of their people. Our civil polity partakes more of the 
character of another family relation, equally delightful to the 
imagination and the heart, and may be called the fraternal 
government. ‘The true idea of a government of the people is 
that of an association, the members of which are ready to aid 
each other not merely in the attainment of those objects in 
which they have a common interest, but also to reach such 
as may be particularly desirable to only one or two of the num- 
ber. They cannot all desire, or all obtain, the same ends ; 
and it is especially important that the wish of one should not be 
deemed the interest of all, and thus all be compelled alike to 
pursue an object desirable only to an individual ; but while 
each is left free to look after his own prosperity, they should 
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yield each other so much assistance towards the attainment 
of the objects of individual ambition, as may be consistent 
with the common good and their mutual regard. The acqui- 
sition of many, if not of most, favorite objects should not be a 
matter of compulsion upon all members of the community 
equally, but a free-will offering to the common good, or an 
affectionate tribute to the wishes of an individual. And this, 
happily, is the actual state of things, to a great extent, in this 
commonwealth and in this city. Nowhere and at no time 
in the history of the world have the true principles of gov- 
ernment been more fully developed, or produced more favor- 
able results, than in this community ; and its actual condition, 
notwithstanding the many and serious evils which in times 
past have threatened it, and those which are now lowering 
over it, isone which may well be contemplated with compla- 
cency by the lover of his country and his race. Wealth com- 
bined with liberality, comfort extended through the whole 
community, a desire to improve physically and intellectually, 
a general disposition to order, industry, and sobriety, and a 
prevailing reverence for the institutions, means, and objects of 
religion, unite to render Boston an agreeable residence to 
the well disposed, and an agreeable subject of contemplation 
to the philanthropist. 

One may easily see that all this may be true, and yet that 
there is large room for faults and defects of character. Upon 
these it is not our present purpose to enlarge. Nor is it 
intended to present a picture of imaginary perfection ; but to 
point out, for the consideration of others as well as our- 
selves, what has been done well in one department, and 
what yet remains to be done; to mark real progress, to ex- 
hibit mistakes, and to suggest improvements. 

In order to present a complete view of the subject, the note 
already referred to, in President Quincy’s address, is here re- 
printed, and then follows a list of such contributions as have 
been obtained since 1830, together with some items which 
were omitted at that time. Many of the institutions now 
enumerated have sprung into existence since that period ; 
and although so many have been found, it is probable 
there are others which have not been thought of, or are not 
known. Indeed, this enumeration must be regarded only in 
the light of a contribution towards the history of the chari- 
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ties of the city, to be hereafter perfected by some one who 
may feel interest enough in the subject to undertake a pretty 
difficult task. 

President Quincy’s list is as follows : — 


‘Amounts received from the liberality of the citizens of Bos- 
ton towards objects of a public nature, of a moral, religious, or 
literary character, chiefly within the last thirty years. 

“1. By the following Societies : — 

Boston Atheneum ‘ : : ; $ 75,000 
Humane Society ; : . : - - 20,791 
Boston Dispensary for the Medical Relief of the Poor 19,000 


Massachusetts General Hospital 354,400 
Massachusetts Charitable Society : : 16,714 
Boston Penitent Female Refuge Society 2 steed On Ge 
Boston Fragment Society A ‘ é 15,205 
Boston Mechanics’ Institution ’ F ; 6,119 
Boston Eye and Ear Infirmary . . : 5,500 
Boston Female Asylum : 79,582 


Boston Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 1,035 
Boston Society for the Religious and Moral Instruction 


of the Poor . : : : é 23,500 
Charitable Mechanic Association : : - 15,000 
Boston Asylum for Indigent Boys : : 20,000 
Fatherless and Widows’ Society - : : 6,320 
Howard Benevolent Society : ° 16,900 


Charitable Fund, placed under the control of the 
Overseers of the Poor, and derived from Private 
Benevolence . ; : : : 95,000 

Massachusetts Congregational Charitable Society . 51,000 


Seamen’s Friend Society : : : 3,000 
American Education Society , ; . 32,228 
Bible Society , ; 3 ‘ 40,000 
Harvard College and the several Institutions embraced 

within, or connected with, that Seminary : 222,696 
Theological Institution at Andover. ‘ .. 21,824 


% 1,155,986 


‘¢ [From the above amounts have been as far as possible ex- 
cluded all sums not derived from the citizens of Boston. 
Those amounts, also, must not be understood as expressing 
the present amount of funds of these societies, although in 
many instances it is the case; the object of this recapitu- 
lation being not to represent the actual state of each of 
those societies at this time, but the amount they have, with- 
in the time specified, received from the liberal and public 
spirit of the citizens of Boston.] 
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Amount brought up — 
‘¢ J]. Various contributions for the relief of 


sufferers by fire in Boston . . $ 34,528 
in Newburyport . 16,500 
in St. Johns : 8,666 
in Augusta. . 2264 
in Wiscasset ; 5,504 


[The above, although excluding many known contributions, 
are all of which the amounts could be ascertained with 
accuracy.] 


“II. Moneys raised, within the time specified, by 
various contribution, or by donations of individ- 
uals, either from motives of charity, or for the 
patronizing of distinguished merit, or for the re- 
lief of men eminent for their public services, — 
the evidences of which have been examined for 
this purpose, (testamentary bequests not being in- 
cluded,) : : : s $8,000 

11,000 

24,500 

10,000 

1,400 

6,000 

2,000 

5,000 

5,000 

In sums between $500 and $1,500 - 935,000 


“ fParticular names and objects have been omitted, from mo- 
tives of delicacy or propriety.] 

“JV. Amount collected for objects of general chari- 
ty, or for the promotion of literary, moral, or reli- 
gious purposes, by, or under the influence of, vari- 
ous religious societies in the metropolis (not in- 
cluding the particular annual objects of expenditure 
of each society), communicated by the several of- 
ficers of those societies, or by individuals having 
access to their records, or to the papers containing 
evidence of such collections . . : 


$1,155,986 


67,462 


1,223,448 


108,400 


469,425 


$ 1,801,273 


“The names of the particular societies and objects it is not deemed proper 


to publish, — 


“1. Because it was the express wish of several officers of the societies, 


that it should not be done. 


2 Because several of the societies could not be applied to, and their 
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omission here might imply that they have not made similar collections, 
which would be unjust. 

“3. Because, since the account of the amounts thus collected depends 
upon the retaining or not retaining (often accidental) of the evidence of 
such collections, the comparative returns are very different from what 
there is reason to believe were the comparative amounts collected, as they 
re have appeared, had the evidence in all cases been equally well re- 
tained. 

‘The object, on this occasion, has not been completeness, which was 
known to be impracticable, but as near an approximation to it as was pos- 
sible. How far short the statement in this item is from the real amount 
collected, may be gathered from this fact, — that information was requested 
for the amount collected within the last thirty years ; yet more than half 
the sum stated in this item arose from collections made within the last ten 

ears. 
ax As a farther illustration, it may not be improper to state, that, within 
the last twelve years, five citizens of Boston have deceased, whose be- 
quests for objects exclusively of public interest or benevolence, when united, 
amount to a sum exceeding three hundred thousand dollars ; and that one 
of these, during the last twenty years of his life, is known to have given 
away, towards similar objects, a sum equal to ten thousand dollars annu- 


ally.]” 

Tn the following list, those which were included in the for- 
mer one are distinguished by Italics, while those which were 
omitted, though existing in 1830, and those which have since 
begun their career, are in Roman letters. Where the date 
of the donation was previous to 1830, itis intended to be in- 
dicated, and the correction of any mistakes either in dates 
or amounts will be gratefully acknowledged. In some cases, 
nothing was practicable but an estimate of the probable 
amount. ‘These are mentioned in the catalogue, and the au- 
thority is given. 

Donations to Institutions for Theological Education and other 
Objects of a Religious Character. 


American Board of Commissioners for / 
Foreign Missions, since 1810 $278,166 89 
“© = Education Society : 81,160 00 
“ Tract Society, since 1830* 25,420 39 
« Unitarian Association 22,233 04 
Massachusetts Missionary Society, 40,000 00 
‘© Evangelical Missionary So- 
ciety, since 1820. é 7,769 57 
“© Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge. : 7,900 00 


$ 462,649 89 


* About $10,000 more from 1815 to 1830, according to the estimate of, 
the Treasurer. 
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Amount brought up $ 462,649 89 


Bible Society 

Benevolent Fraternity of Churches 

Theological Institution at Cambridge 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge, Piety, and Charity 

Pitts Street Chapel, including Cost of 
Land . 

Suffolk Street Chapel, 
Land 

Unitarian ‘Association for Domestic 
Missions, within the last two years 

Boston Society for the Religious and 
Moral Instruction of the Poor 

City Mission, a new organization of 
the last named society, since 1840 

Foreign Evangelical Society 

Warren Street Chapel 

Pine Street Church, to relieve it from 
debt ‘ 

City Missionary (a private agent) 

Protestant Episcopal City Mission, in- 
cluding donation for chapel 

Theological Institution at Newton 

Bangor Theological Seminary 

Waterville College, Maine 

Free Presbyterian Church of Scotland 

Protestant Episcopal Foreign Mission 


exclusive of 


Protestant Episcopal Domestic Mission 

Estimate. 

Baptist Foreign Mission 1 < 60,000 00 

ve Domestic,  * = 30,000 00 
For erection of churches | 5° 

in various parts of U.S. > 20,000 00 
For education in the min- | « 
istry, exclusive of Bap- 3 

tist Seminary at Newton) ¥ 40,000 00 


Donations to Institutions for Purposes of Instruction. 
245,000 00 


Lowell Institute 
Harvard College 
Washington College, Hartford, Ct. 


150,000 00 


11,706 00 
46,014 01 
29,500 00 


1,800 00 
16,366 22 
16,052 08 
9,330 76 
17,829 82 


13,573 47 
8,166 33 
48,000 00 


10,000 00 
2,605 64 


35,900 00 
28,333 00 
2,000 00 
5,500 00 
2,126 14 
12,190 69 
7,770 37 


83,755 67 
2.350 00 


$331,105 67 


$937,414 42 
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Amounts brought up 


Amherst College * 36,104 00 
Williams“ c . 25,183 00 
Yale “since 1825 27,220 00 


Bowdoin 6 


since its foundation t 64,909. 19 


Brown University, Providence . 4,629 00 
Illinois College : 11,000 00 
Shurtleff ‘ Illinois . : 10,300 00 


Marietta *“ 


Ohio (estimate by Pres’t) 4,000 00 


Oberlin Collegiate Institute, Ohio 1,725 14 
Perkins Institution for the Blind 82,500 00 
Hartford Asylum for the Deaf and 

Dumb, in 1816 and 1817 4,950 00 
Boston Society of Natural History 36,378 50 
Boston Atheneum, subscription to new 

shares $'70,800, of which one third 

may be considered asa donation 23,600 00 
Charitable Mechanic Association 40,000 00 
Mercantile Library Association - 8,100 00 
Mechanic Apprentices’ Library Asso- 

ciation : ; : 1,800 00 
Massachusetts Agricultural Society 7,239 66 
Normal Schools . : - 10,000 00 
Medals for the High School for Boyst 2,000 00 
Groton Academy ¢ : . 10,000 00 
Lane Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio (es- 

timate) ; ; : 25,000 00 
Horticultural Society : . 11,000 00 
Latin School Association 2,000 00 


$ 331,105 67 937,414 42 


115,744. 16 


Donations to Institutions for Charitable Purposes. 


Massachusetts General Hospital and 
McLean Asylum 
“© Eye and Ear Infirmary 


Amounts carried over 


$ 286,512 93 


39,958 48 


326,471 41 1,713,158 58 


* A subscription was made for the purpose of erecting buildings, and 
another for a fund of $30,000, for Amherst College, at an early period of 
its history, towards both of which the treasurer thinks Boston probably 
contributed, but not having documents to show the amount, the above sum 
is exclusive of any thing given for those purposes. 

t Of the amount received by Bowdoin College, ¢ 33,461.69 were paid by 
the heirs of Governor Bowdoin for a release of the claims of the College to 
certain lands inherited from him; $3,348.09 were from sundry citizens of 
Boston; and the remainder, $28,099.41, from Governor Bowdoin or his family. 

¢ By an individual. 

2 
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Amounts brought over $326,471 41 1,713,158 58 
Massachusetts Congregational Chari- 


table Society . 4 1,783 00 
Boston Asylum for Indigent Boys and 
Farm School . ‘ 61,090 82 


“Female Orphan Asylum. 40,439 99 
“* Seamen’s Friend Society (esti- 


mate by Treasurer) . 45,238 16. 
‘© Penitent Female Refuge Society 21,636 23 
“© Fragment Society é 6,690 94 
“© Dispensary » 20,155 00 
Howard Benevolent Society : 43,000 00 
Fatherless and Widows’ Society 19,654 00 
Overseers of the Poor (corporate fund) 1,000 00 
Boston Lying-in Hospital . . 27,871 00 
Seamen’s Aid Society . 15,667 98 
“© Port Society A . 20,729 00 
** Employment Society . 1,633 00 

“ Society for Employment of 
Female Poor : . 6,048 28 
‘“¢ Orthopedic Institution . 1,400 00 


‘* Episcopal Charitable Society * 40,329 53 
Charitable Association of Boston Fire 


Department . : é 16,016 87 
Prison Discipline Society . . 80,494 71 
Widows’ Society é 17,634 77 


Society for the Prevention of Pauperism 6,288 35 
Annuities and Donations to Individu- 

als in sums varying from $500 to 

$12,000 . 66,130 62 
Quarterly Charity Lecture at the Old 

South, Amount given by individuals 


for permanent funds. . 18,600 00 
Amount collected at the quarterly 
contributions since 1822 z 5,000 00 
—— 861,003 66 
Miscellaneous. 
Bunker Hill Monument. - 100,000 00 
Temperance Cause (estimate by its 
friends) ; : ‘ 100,000 00 
Abolition of Slavery é - 57,000 00 


Amounts carried up 257,000 00 2,574,162 24 


* This society was established in 1724, but the greater part of its funds 
have been contributed within the present century. 
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Amounts brought up $257,000 00 2,574,162 24 


Colonization (estimated) . : 1,300 00 
Peace Society, from 1816 to present time, 7,371 38 
Public Garden. . - 20,000 00 
Boston Academy of Music (for altera- 
tion of Odeon) ; 5,038 00 
Society for Diffusing Information 
among Emigrants (extinct) 919 25 
Subscription for the Relief of Suffer- 
ing at Rockport 2,075 91 
iG for the Relief of Suffer- 
ing at CapeCod . . 4,794 35 
Fire at Charleston, S. C. ‘ 5,000 00 
‘¢ Mobile i é . 4,098 02 
‘es 6 Fall River - F 14,044 58 
“Hamburg cyepneay) - 900 00 
“Pittsburg : 15,000 00 
“Roxbury - 3 . 1,000 00 
‘¢ Church Street. . 2,859 33 
Statue of Washington . pt Bere 20.1 A, 
Monument to Franklin . } 940 00 
% * John Harvard . - 433 75 
“s *“ Hannah Adams. 300 00 
tf “ J.S. Buckminster : 500 00 
és “ Dr. Murray : 300 00 
ef “ Dr. Tuckerman, about 1,000 00 
o “© Dr. Spurzheim . |. 1,076 00 


s * Dr. Kirkland, about 1,000 00 
cs ‘© Dr. Bowditch, about 4,000 00 
a “ Dr. Channing , 1,800 00 
Bust of Dr. Freeman in Kings Chapel 486 00 


“Dr. Greenwood ‘“ Hs 410 00 
Fence, Trees, &c. for Granary Burial- 
Ground ‘ ; . 2,936 65 
———— 363,859 39 
Total : Z . $2,938,021 63 


Besides those above enumerated, application has been 
made to the officers of several other institutions and societies, 
known or believed to have received aid from Boston ; but 
from some cause, the information has not been received in an 
authentic shape, and all mention of it is therefore omitted.* 


* From the Methodist communion and the Catholics no returns have been 
obtained. Several literary and theological institutions in the West, be- 
sides those mentioned in the list, are believed to have received assistance 
from Boston; but the amount has not been ascertained. 
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To those persons who have been so obliging as to transmit 
the desired facts the writer offers his grateful acknowledg- 
ments. Application was also made to the churches of the 
city, associations which are well known to be in the constant 
habit of contributing not only to many of the objects above 
mentioned, but to others of various descriptions, both per- 
manent and temporary. From the pastors or other officers 
of some of these churches returns were received of great 
exactness ; but from the majority they were, perhaps from 
the necessity of the case, so incomplete as to be unsuitable 
for the desired purpose.. It is probable that no records are 
kept of many donations made by these religious societies ; 
but it is not the less certain that: such donations are made, 
because their amount cannot be ascertained with precision. 
It will not be doubted by many persons, that, in the churches 
which have existed in the city within the last fifteen years, 
from seventy to eighty in number, an average of not less than 
$10,000 a year has been raised for the support of the poor 
belonging to them respectively. This item alone would make 
an addition of $150,000 to the foot of the above account. But 
there is another branch of benevolence, the great extent of 
which can neither be doubted, nor precisely ascertained ; 
and that is, the unnumbered acts of love, pity, and sympathy 
which are and can be known only to the agent, the recipient, 
and Him who formed them to give and to receive. It would 
be no matter of surprise, if the amount bestowed in this se- 
cret way should make a near approach to that given openly ; 
but as such deeds cannot be counted, nor their value be 
estimated in dollars and cents, the whole must be left to con- 
jecture, till the arrival of that day when the gift even of a 
cup of cold water shall meet with its fit reward. 

One of the first observations which will naturally occur to 
every one, on looking over the preceding list, is, not merely 
that there is a large amount of money voluntarily bestowed, 
but that it is given for a great variety of purposes. There 

_are thirty-one societies or institutions having religious objects, 
twenty-six for purposes of literary education, and twenty- 
‘five for the relief of physical and moral wants. Thirty- 
one other objects of more or less general interest are added, 
and doubtless many more may be known to individuals. 
And it isa little singular, that, in a country so often reproach- 
ed as this with want of gratitude to its benefactors, there 
should be contained in such a list no less than thirteen sub- 
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scriptions for monuments to the memory of as many honored 
individuals, ten of whom were the contemporaries of the 
present generation ; and besides these, there is the compre- 
hensive monument erected in honor of the achievement of our 
fathers at Bunker Hill. The obelisk that bears the name of 
John Harvard was erected in honor of a man who died more 
than two centuries ago, one who laid the foundation of the 
Grammar School at Cambridge ; and the sarcophagus of 
Spurzheim commemorates the virtues and talents of a philan- 
thropic foreigner. The claims of the wise and the brave of 
our Revolutionary age are not forgotten, nor are the lights of 
science, religion, and philanthropy in our own time suffered 
to go out in ungrateful oblivion. 

There are two obvious effects arising from this multiplicity 
and subdivision of institutions of benevolence, one of which 
is of a favorable, and the other of an unfavorable tendency. 
The emulation excited among rival societies for the same or 
similar objects stimulates the activity and industry of all, and 
much greater results are obtained, than, to the solitary and 
unrivalled institution, would have seemed possible. ‘The 
surprising effects produced by the development of this prin- 
ciple are everywhere around us, in every sphere of activity, 
from the raising of a strawberry to the building of a frigate ; 
and it is happy that it is also felt in the department of be- 
nevolence, and that one man’s example becomes the impulse 
to another, till the pulsation is quickened throughout the 
whole community, and deeds that would once have been con- 
sidered prodigies become familiar as household words. Thus 
it is that the rivalry even of religious sects, which seems at 
first view to produce nothing but that apparent hostility which 
is on the surface, really causes an unseen under-current of 
kindness and active benevolence, which may be some com- 
pensation for the harshness, suspicion, and injustice which 
they are apt to indulge. 

The other effect referred to is that the multiplicity of ob- 
jects diminishes the resources of each. This is felt and 
known by every contributor to subscriptions that are con- 
stantly circulating. He cannot give so much as he would, 
did he not expect a call for something else the next week, 
or the next day, and recollect what had been asked for the 
previous day, or the previous week. The result is, that 
nearly all our permanent benevolent institutions are sadly 

* 
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crippled for want of means. They cannot do all that they 
are called upon, andare designed, to do. There is scarcely 
one that has as large means as it could well employ upon its 
specific objects. Those, therefore, who are disposed to 
deeds of charity, can perhaps do more good by contributing 
to the funds of an existing institution, than by starting a new 
project that may divert a portion of their means from estab- 
lishments that need more. And it must be recollected that 
with the growth of the city, which is so rapid that it may 
be seen in its progress from year to year, there will come 
a great increase of that portion of society which is destined 
to receive rather than to give; and the utmost caution 
should be constantly observed to prevent the waste of .those 
resources which, however abundant, are apt to become 
scanty, with the progress of events and ideas. 

The perusal of the above catalogues may surely be ex- 
pected to have some tendency to expand the views of those 
who are engrossed in their own sphere of action, and think 
nothing can be so important as their own favorite charity. 
Tt is by no means an unusual foible ; and the best corrective, 
one would think, would be to look around and see how 
many others make the same claim, and determine in one’s 
own mind which of the multifarious charities could be spared 
without injury. The difficulty one will find may dispose 
him to be charitable in the largest sense, and to have some 
feeling for the same infirmity in others, of which he is con- 
scious in himself. And if he watches the history of these 
institutions, and becomes acquainted with their origin, he 
will often be struck with the fact, that the gap which has 
been left by one set of associates has been filled by another, 
and that a vast deal of ambition is felt for the progress of 
the favorite scheme in all the paths of activity which have 
been discovered or devised. In this way it is that emula- 
tion and vanity are made to produce, in the course of Provi- 
dence, the best effects which can flow from them ; and thus 
it is that, even on the best soils, the tares and the wheat must 
grow together until the harvest. 

As long as there are differences in the tastes and powers 
of men, there will be great differences in the modes in which 
they will dispense, as well as in those by which they acquire, 
abundance ; and while one will encourage only institutions 
for the relief of physical wants, another will give no support 
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to any thing but promoting the progress of Christianity, and 
a third esteems nothing of so much importance as the cause 
of education. We should learn to think respectfully of 
every form in which charity displays itself, and not allow 
ourselves to say, ‘‘ How useless is this or that object ! what 
a waste of means upon an unattainable end!” We can- 
not know enough of the operation of causes to justify the 
cavil; and there is one branch of utility, in every mode of 
giving, which is often overlooked ; and that is the utility to 
him who gives. It is comparatively of little consequence 
to what a man gives. The choice is merely an exercise of 
his understanding. But it is of great consequence that he 
should give to something ; and the greater the diversity of 
objects for which he can feel a sympathizing interest, the 
greater is his sphere of usefulness to himself as well as 
others, the more he is enlarging both his mind and his heart, 
and the more does he deserve the appellation of a liberal- 
minded man. At the same time, it cannot be denied, that 
the mode in which a man should attempt to benefit others 
ought to be a matter of careful attention and study. It 
should not be left to the hazard of impulse and accidental 
predilection, but should be made the subject of reflection, 
and investigation into the actual wants of society. It is 
very easy to give money in such a manner that it shall not 
only be comparatively useless, but shall be even a burden 
and a tax; and the greatest sagacity will not prevent 
such results, if the ambition to leave a long enduring im- 
pression on society should exceed the ability to produce it. 
The best guide to the true course in such cases is undoubt- 
edly experience ; and although new provisions must, of 
course, be made for new circumstances as they arise, yet 
there can be no great fear of going wrong, when we make 
arrangements for the occurrence of events which have: hap- 
pened so often already, that the probability of their occur- 
rence in future amounts almost to certainty. 

There is one error so frequently repeated, notwithstand- 
ing the perpetually recurring proofs of its being a great mis- 
take, that it will not be superfluous to utter a caution against 
it. It is limiting and restricting the uses to which funds 
may be applied, to such a degree, that, when the circum- 
stances of society change even but slightly, the means pro- 
vided for a previous state of things are no longer applicable 
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to the corresponding wants of the present and succeeding 
times. 

A memorable instance of this is the legacy of Dr. Frank- 
lin to trustees for the benefit of young married mechanics in 
the cities of Boston and Philadelphia. His arrangements 
were adapted to what he supposed, or perhaps knew, to be 
the existing state of things at the time he made his will ; 
and although he was remarkably modest in his pretensions, 
and did not undertake to determine what circumstances 
would arise longer than for two or three centuries, yet what 
happened even to his modesty ? What would he have felt, 
had he known that in thirty years after his death it would 
have become difficult, and in fifty years almost impossible, 
to find persons of such a description, and in such situations, 
as he required ; and that his money, instead of circulating 
among young mechanics, was quietly accumulating by adding 
to it the yearly interest accruing on the stock in which it was 
invested? If Franklin’s sagacity could not foresee for a 
score of years what was to occur in a class with whose inter- 
ests, habits, and character he was entirely familiar, who shall 
presume to direct future generations ? ‘‘ It is my will,” says 
the testator, ‘‘ that this shall remain for ever.”» Who would 
think that it was a human being uttering this magnificent 
declaration? A little creature, who has occupied a diminu- 
tive spot for a minute period, declares his will; and when 
the small power he ever had is rapidly becoming smaller, 
and his short duration in the world sinking into nothing, 
he issues his fiat, that his arrangements shall endure for ever. 
If it were not so blind, so foolish, and so presumptuous a 
thing, it would be inconceivably ludicrous ; and, indeed, it is 
difficult to say which quality predominates in the attempt. 
Yet it is so common, that this very language has become 
the customary form of expression in legal testaments. But 
it is scarcely more common than it is futile ; and it would 
be well if men would give over the attempt to make their 
purposes last for ever, till they can live here for ever to car- 
ry them out themselves. They would then only have to 
take care that they did not change their own minds, and 
overturn to-day the settled purpose of yesterday. ; 

The only way in which a man can do permanent good 
with the money which he must leave behind him is to trust 
something to the discretion of those who will follow him. 
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Let him describe his wish and his design in so general a 
way, that, while it may be clearly understood, it shall not be 
confined within such straight lines, that it can incline neither 
to the right hand nor to the left. Circumstances do not 
move so ; and if aman’s will cannot be bent to accommodate 
it to them, it must be broken. 

In looking round on the community in which we live, it 
is difficult to avoid a feeling of exultation, which ought to 
be accompanied and moderated by sincere thankfulness to 
Him who alone has produced such a state of things, that we 
have avoided, and, so far as can be perceived, are likely to 
avoid hereafter, the calamities which in times past have 
overwhelmed nations, and which threaten, even now, some 
of the greatest and proudest of the earth. The tremendous 
convulsions which have desolated society have arisen from 
the want of sympathy of man with man. Artificial arrange- 
ments have separated the apparent interests of one class 
from those of another, and have led the one to look down, 
and the other to look up, through so many generations, that 
at length men have really, practically, forgotten that they 
belong to the same race of animals. It is, in general, true, 
that there is as little sympathy between upper and lower 
classes in Europe, as between men and horses or dogs ; — 
in some cases far less. The labor of a man in Europe 
will produce as great an effect upon the soil as in America ; 
but the division of the proceeds is very different. There, 
the serf who tills the ground must be contented with what will 
keep him alive, without comfort, ambition, or hope of im- 
provement ; while the proprietor of the sqil takes to himself all 
the rest. Here, where the preprietor is also a laborer, he pro- 
cures such assistance as he may need only by tempting offers 
of compensation, which is sufficient not only to satisfy abun- 
dantly present wants, but to stimulate every faculty and 
every feeling with the prospect of constantly rising in con- 
dition. Industry, economy, uprightness, and intellectual 
cultivation are all promoted by this state of things, and the 
result, in the mass, presents a strong contrast with the de- 
graded, down-trodden, ignorant, and unimproving peasant of 
Europe. The state of things there is rendered permanent 
by the barriers of classes being made fixed and impassable 
both by laws and by customs ; and there is little hope that 
the organization of society can be effectually altered, except 
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by convulsions such as have occurred in France, are now 
going on in Spain, and are perpetually threatened in Ing- 
land. The latter country has probably the least to fear, 
not so much from its superiority in national wealth and pow- 
er, to which its security is sometimes attributed, as from its 
greater advance in the system and in the administration of 
justice, and the frequency with which, in the course of its 
history, some of the most important of human rights have 
been successfully claimed by the mass, and yielded by the 
few. There is not such a total separation between the high 
and the low as on the continent ; they are a little more 
mingled up, and consequently there is a little more sympa- 
thy and a little more safety. Oppression is always inse- 
cure, and never more so than when it feels itself most at 
ease in its possessions. 

Now, from all this, our situation, our institutions, and our 
habits’ set us perfectly free. The oppression of the mass 
by the few is rendered impossible by the public institutions, 
and is driven, by the habits of thinking and feeling gener- 
ated by those institutions, from the wish and thought of any 
one as much as it is from his power. In the entire free- 
dom from personal control, which is here universal, the rights 
of the individual are maintained ; and as no one can encroach 
_ on those of his neighbour without being promptly and effi- 
ciently reminded of it, the rights of all are respected. The 
growth of sympathy is unchecked by any artificial distinction 
of ranks ; as none exists except the natural classification of the 
more or Jess intelligent, skilful, and successful. The con- 
sideration necessarily attached to these personal differences 
is personal in its nature, and does not attach, as it does in 
Europe, to an individual merely because he happens to 
belong to a certain family or a certain order. And there 
is nothing to continue such consideration in one family, or 
one class. The accidents of birth and character are not 
to be prevented from operating in every house; and the 
fickleness of prosperity 1s not chained down to a certain 
succession. Distinct orders of society, therefore, do not 
and cannot exist here. There is nothing so high, that the 
very lowest, in situation merely, may not aspire to it. 
There is nothing so low, that the very highest, if not se- 
cured by something besides situation, may not fall to it. In 
Europe, on the contrary, situation alone, without merit or 
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capacity, secures to a man ease, splendor, and power, and 
situation alone binds him to obscurity, want, and insignifi- 
cance ; while merit without position will do little to render 
him comfortable, successful, or distinguished. This is- the 
point which makes the essential difference between the social 
condition of Europe and America ; and which order of things 
is the best for the mass does not admit of a question for a mo- 
ment in the mind of a reflecting person. And if it is best for 
the mass to stand as we do here, it is not very easy to see 
why it is not best for all, the distinguished as well as the un- 
distinguished, the rich as well as the poor. Where shall the 
line be drawn between the many for whom our state of socie- 
ty is good, and the few for whom it is not good? In truth, 
“are is no such line practicable ; and it is one of the great 
results of the condition of things in New England, that it 
proves the identity of interests of all the component parts 
of society. No one can say to any other, — ‘‘ You are not 
wanted ; we can do without you.’? ‘There is a mutual de- 
pendence far more widely felt, and not only felt, but acknowl- 
edged, here than elsewhere ; and as the political institutions 
of the country are adapted to continue this state of things, 
it may be hoped that it will long endure to produce the 
fruits which we have been contemplating. 

One proof of the existence of this sentiment has already 
been intimated ; namely, that it is not left, as in monarchical or 
aristocratic forms of government it is usually left, to the po- 
litical powers to do every thing, whether for weal or woe, 
which can be done by society. Here, the subject takes 
much of the matter into his own hands, and does many things 
far better than any government could possibly do them ; and 
at the same time he requires his government to do well all that 
it can do; and it is a fact, thata much larger amount has 
been distributed by the individual inhabitants of Boston than 
by the City government, in the same term of time, for the 
same, or similar, purposes. This is done freely, volunta- 
rily, by no compulsion of any sort, from the motive that 
springs up in the breast of one, and is communicated to many, 
be it benevolence, vanity, love of influence, ambition, or 
whatever else may be imagined. It is desirable to believe, 
that, in general, it is benevolence which produces these ef- 
fects ; butif it be any of the other less worthy motives, still 
it produces active sympathy, — sympathy between those who 
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act in concert, and sympathy with those to whose benefit 
their action is directed. Thus is society knit together by 
feelings and by interests intertwining in every direction, and 
scarcely can one bond be broken without its being widely 
feltand speedily repaired. It is needless to say, that a soci- 
ety in such a condition stands firmer, more consolidated, and 
less likely to be dissolved by internal convulsion or external 
violence, than one where a mutual feeling of hostility, oppos- 
ing interests, and conflicting claims is always, or frequently, 
uppermost in the minds and hearts of which it is composed. 

It should be a subject of common congratulation that such 
a state of things can be found here. The wise and the good 
will, of course, rejoice in it ; and it would be a reason for 
greater rejoicing, if there could be produced in the minds of 
those who call themselves, and are called by others, the la- 
boring classes here, a proper perception of the immense 
difference between their condition and that of the corre- 
sponding classes in Europe. ‘The cultivators and the propri- 
etors of the soil are not there, as here, the same persons, but 
one is the lord, the other the vassal ; the one is rich by the 
labor of those about him, the other is destitute of property, 
because he cannot appropriate to himself the proceeds of his 
own labor. Neither party can change his station ; the higher 
cannot fall from his rank, whatever may be his personal char- 
acter, and the lower cannot rise above his original condition, 
be his personal merits what they may. Now is there any 
thing here at all approaching to this? Is not every farmer 
lord of his own manor ; can he not appropriate to his own 
use every dollar of his earnings ? Who is there above him, 
to whom he must bow the knee, and on whom he must feel 
dependent? If he chance to pay rent, does it make him feel 
dependent ? Certainly not. He knows his landlord is just 
as dependent upon him as he is upon the landlord. And the 
condition of the mechanic is quite as favorably contrasted 
with that of the mechanic of Europe. On the one continent, 
the profession is esteemed, and even honored ; on the other, 
it is despised, and treated with a contempt which would be 
as galling as it is unknown to the high-spirited and often 
highly cultivated mechanic of New England. 

But persons who are farmers or mechanics in this country 
often use a language and exhibit a tone of feeling which are 
inconsistent with the state of things here, and are applicable 
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only to what is found in Europe. They talk of the oppres- 
sion of the rich ; when there is not a rich man in America that 
can, and perhaps not one that wishes, to oppress them. The 

talk of others being held in more respect, and of themselves 
as being despised ; when there are as many mechanics and 
farmers in town, city, county, and state offices, both legisla- 
tive and executive, as of all other sorts of persons put togeth- 
er ; they take as decided a lead in all measures, public or pri- 
vate, as they are personally qualified to do ; and very frequent- 
ly do they throw others completely into the shade. Now, if 
this be contemptuous treatment, what would be respectful ? 
If this be oppression, who is free? No; such language is, 
entirely erroneous, and they who use it really do not know 
what they are talking of. They use terms borrowed from 
Europe, and applicable only there, and apply them to them- 
selves and those about them, when they are in entirely different 
situations, and hold entirely different relations to each other. 
It produces a bad effect on their imaginations, (for it cannot 
influence the reality,) to talk of themselves as if they were 
poor, or despised, or oppressed. It generates a habit of 
complaining, which ill becomes the sturdy, ambitious, inde- 
pendent, manly yeomen, that they really are ; and it cre- 
ates ill feelings, for which there is little foundation, against 
those who are more successful or wealthy than themselves. 
It is a good thing to learn, in whatsoever state we are, there- 
with to be content, and not to think ourselves poor because 
our neighbour has more than we, and not to think him an 
oppressor merely because he is rich. Riches alone do not 
enable a man to be much of an oppressor anywhere, and in 
this country the rich man can make no figure at all in that 
line. There must be position and privilege superadded to 
wealth to make it possible to oppress, and in New England 
neither that position nor that privilege can be attained by any 
body. So far is the rich man from having attained them, that 
he is, in truth, farther from them than other persons. He is 
jealously watched, constantly suspected, and is very com- 
monly regarded as a fair subject for that covert system of 
attack, which, though in a different way to be sure, is as 
great a favorite with the Yankee as with his predecessor, the 
Indian. The language and the conduct of public bodies, 
especially legislatures, show pretty accurately the tendency 
of feeling and thought among the mass whom they represent ; 
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and if these be carefully observed, it will be found that they 
indicate the existence of a jealousy of the rich and_ pros- 
perous, for which the history of the country has given no 
good cause, but which, originating elsewhere, and kept up 
here, in a great degree, by the influx of persons bringing 
deep-rooted feelings with them from ‘Hurope, is alike unjust 
to the one side and unworthy of the other. 

The preceding statements of donations may be confidently 
appealed to in proof of the unreasonableness of the jealousy. 
A large portion of the sums stated have, no doubt, arisen 
from the gathered mites of the generous poor, but another 
large portion has also been received from the generous rich ; 
and if a man be rich without being generous, he can certainly 
find many cities which would be more agreeable places of 
residence to him than Boston. So far as has hitherto ap- 
peared, the influence of the rich has been exerted, in this 
country, only for beneficent purposes ; and it is time that the 
uncharitable constructions put upon their conduct should be 
abandoned. 

But there is one remark which is applicable to all sorts 
and denominations of persons, and which may be regarded 
in the light of an offset to some of the merciless reproofs we 
have received from many of the most, as well as from some 
of the least, enlightened of our visiters from abroad. Nearly 
all of them, from De Tocqueville and Major Hamilton to 
Dickens and Mrs. Trollope, can laugh at, abuse, ridicule, 
scold, or lament, according to their several tempers, our de- 
votion to money-getting, our sordid greediness, our sacrifice 
of honor, character, comfort, and respectability to the pur- 
suit of *‘ the almighty dollar.’? And what is the result ? It 
cannot be denied, that we are active and enterprising in our 
attempts to obtain wealth, and that we succeed in the attempt 
rather oftener than is usual elsewhere, in consequence of this 
enterprise and activity ; but that we have any stronger pas- 
sion for money than other people may safely be denied, till 
some nation is discovered who cannot be reproached in the 
same way. ‘Till then it may serve to compose the nerves 
affected by the language referred to, if there be any, to re- 
flect upon the use which is made of a portion of the wealth 
which is accumulated, and at the same time of the more 
moderate resources of those who cannot be called wealthy. 
Look at the lists already presented, and say if money could 
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be expected to be more freely spent for praiseworthy pur- 
poses by any body. Here are a great number of objects, 
upon some of which all sorts of persons, rich and poor, 
orthodox and heretic, strong and weak, influential and influ- 
enced, male and female, young and old, educated and uned- 
ucated, unite their efforts, and the result is such a number 
and combination of charities as has never before been found 
in any city of its size. So long as money is freely spent in 
support of the church, the school, the college, the hospital, 
and the asylum, for memorials of the departed good and 
great, for the sustenance of the poor, and the comfort of 
the prisoner, there is little fear of its being greatly misap- 
plied in luxurious extravagance, wanton waste, or vicious in- 
dulgence. If we are greedy of gain, it is not to hoard it 
with the passion of the miser, but to procure to ourselves the 
advantages which cannot be obtained without it, — the culti- 
vation, the improvement, the luxury of doing good, which 
are the stimulus, the means, and the reward of virtue. 
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IMPORTANT CONSIDERATIONS, &c. 


In the multitude of claims to Christian charity 
which are urged upon the churches, it is not surpris- 
ing that conflicting opinions should prevail respecting 
their comparative importance and the measure of en- 
couragement and aid that shall be extended to them 
respectively. 

The object of the present address is not to lessen 
the interest which may be felt in any other plan of 
doing good, or to disparage other appeals for sympa- 
thy and assistance, but simply to present some con- 
siderations which should influence the friends of the 
Redeemer more justly to appreciate the claims of the 
American Sunday-school Union upon their regard and 
succour. 

There have been great changes in the state and 
prospects of our country since the Society was estab- 
lished, but we know of none that render its services 
to the community of less value, or importance. The 
population in the intervening period has increased, in 
round numbers, from ten millions to twenty millions ; 
and this increase has been by far the greatest in those 
districts where society is scarcely yet organized, and 
where its elements are most diverse and discordant. 
And we may add that it is to these districts that our 
missionary and other gratuitous efforts are mainly di- 
rected, and it is among these elements, that the influ- 
ence of our peculiar organization is most propitious 
and effective. 
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If we admit the great increase and accessibility of 
the means of instruction ; that the people at large have 
advanced considerably in religious knowledge; and 
that the various religious denominations have increas- 
ed not only in numbers, but also in the completeness 
and efficiency of their organization; it will not follow 
that, on these accounts, there is less need of a gener- 
al Society like our’s. For, closer examination will show 
that other causes have been operating, in the mean 
while, with prodigious energy; and their operation 
has expanded our opportunities and increased our ob- 
ligations to accomplish the design of the Society, a 
hundred fold more rapidly than the means of instruc- 
tion have multiplied during the same period. 

We might allude, in justification of this remark, to 
the spread of popish errors and delusions; the influx 
of foreign ignorance, superstition and vice, and the 
consequent depravation of morals; the corruption of 
social virtue and the abuse of civil liberty. And we 
think it might be readily shown, that in this view of our 
circumstances, the necessity for just such an institu- 
tion as the American Sunday-school Union, has be- 
come more and more obvious and imperative ; and that 
at no period would the contraction of its operations, 
involve results more calamitous and alarming. 

We have MILLIONS in our country who can be 
reached in a few days, (or at most, weeks,) and with 
little expense ; MILLIONS who speak our own language, 
and are not strangers to the institutions of Christianity ; 
MILLIONS who have no national prejudices to encoun- 
ter, no long-established customs of idolatry and super- 
stition to root out, and no ancient political associations 
to break through; minuions of native Americans, who 
are without the means of religious instruction, and 
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who might be introduced, at once, toa knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures, and the way of salvation which 
they alone reveal. If our fellow-citizens, who have the 
means of supplying such wants, could but see, as we 
see, the readiness and certainty with which these 
means might be employed to enlighten the ignorant 
and guide the inquiring, we think they would not long 
remain unsupplied. 

As many persons into whose hands we hope this 
pamphlet will fall, have come into active life since our 
Society was organized, it may be necessary to advert 
for a moment to its origin and peculiarities. 

As Christian laymen, belonging to various denomi- 
nations, we are associated for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a Sunday-school wherever there is a des- 
titute population, and for the farther purpose of 
supplying instruction and reading, which shall in- 
culcate the essential truths of our common faith. In 
all our plans and measures, we act in furtherance of 
the great design of the gospel ministry and the estab- 
lishment of the church of Christ. Wherever we suc- 
ceed, the gospel ministry gains essential and perma- 
nent support, and the cause of the Redeemer acs 
new and faithful friends. 

In our individual relations we uphold (and in our 
associate capacity we are far from opposing) the ef- 
forts of the various denominations of Christians to 
defend and propagate, by all lawful means, their 
respective views of truth and order. We would not, 
if we could, interfere with, depreciate, or abridge these 
efforts. They can be wisely and efficiently prosecuted 
without trespassing on the common right. 

But we find that as Episcopalians, Methodists, Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians, Reformed Dutch, Congregational- 
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ists, &c., we can maintain the integrity of our relations 
to our respective churches and communities, while we 
can unite to teach the truths which Christ taught, and 
as plainly as he taught them. For, be italways remem- 
bered, that if we differ respecting the true construc- 
tion of some of “the gracious words that proceeded 
out of his mouth,’ we then say only just what He 
said, leaving those who read or hear to judge of His 
meaning. In the doctrines of the lost state of man 
by nature, and his exposure to endless punishment in 
a future world—his recovery only by the free, sove- 
reion and sustaining grace of God, through the atone- 
ment and merits of a divine Redeemer, and by the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit—the necessity of faith, re- 
pentance and holy lving, with an open confession of 
the Saviour before men, and the duty of complying 
with his ordinances of Baptism and the Lord’s supper 
—and the supremacy of the inspired Scriptures as the 
rule of faith and duty; in these doctrines we find the 
essential and leading truths of the Christian system ; 
in the reception of these doctrines we agree, and with 
God’s help, we endeavour to teach and inculcate them 
on all whom we can properly reach. 

Whatever importance may be attached to other doc- 
trines or precepts of the Bible, it will not be contend- 
ed, we presume, that a belief, or observance of them is 
essential to salvation, while it will be seen that a re- 
jection of either of those we have enumerated involves 
hazard to the eternal interests of the soul. 

In the schools established, and in the books pub- 
lished and circulated by the American Sunday-school 
Union, the grand principles of evangelical faith which 
we have just enumerated, and in which our Protestant 
churches are united, are faithfully inculcated in a man- 
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fully record, that upon these truths, as exhibited in our 
publications, the Holy Spirit has shed his blessing in 
the turning of many from the power of Satan unto 
God. In these schools, too, simple hymns are learned 
and sung—habits of good order and discipline are form- 
ed—and a kind, healthful influence is diffused through- 
out the neighbourhood. In a week or two the library 
is opened, and books, inculcating, as we have said, 
the most blessed truths of our holy religion without 
denominational peculiarities, are put in circulation. 
They entertain, instruct and excite the children and 
youth ; and soon their happy influence extends to pa- 
rents, neighbours and friends. If the school prospers, 
its advantages are more and more obvious, it becomes 
the rallying point of Christian sympathies and hopes ; 
and soon expands into the more imposing relations of 
a Christian congregation and achurch of Christ. The 
gospel ministry is then introduced ; and thus, in due 
time, out of the seed sown in weakness by the humble 
Sunday-school missionary, spring up many Sunday- 
schools and other Christian enterprises, which adorn 
and bless the land. This is no fictitious representa- 
tion. Many scores of cases might be specified, with 
names and dates, in which it has been fully realized. 
The American Sunday-school Union has been for 
nearly twenty years recognized by the friends of the 
Redeemer, as the chief instrument by which the child- 
ren and youth of the United States, especially the 
Western districts, who are destitute of Sunday-school 
privileges, may be furnished with them. We have 
been enabled by God’s favour, greatly to extend and 
improve such schools. We can make books, as the 
Bible Society makes Bibles, and as the Tract Society 
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makes tracts—but we, like them, must depend on 
Christian benevolence to supply the means of giving 
them away to those who cannot or will not purchase 
them. We can find good and faithful missionaries to 
turn their feet to the new States and Territories be- 
yond the mountains,—but, like the Missionary Society, 
we must have help from the friends of missions, or we 
cannot send them, even though ten thousand times 
ten thousand tongues are imploring their service. For 
the Society has no means of sending out missionaries, 
or employing other agents to establish schools, except 
such as are contributed to that object by the friends 
of Christ and his gospel. It has no means of dis- 
tributing books gratuitously, except money is furnish- 
ed for that purpose by the benevolent. But we wish 
it to be distinctly understood, that all moneys con- 
tributed to the benevolent purposes of the Society, are 
applied, WITHOUT DEDUCTION, to such purposes. 

If any individual, or congregation, or society contri- 
bute twenty, or fifty, or five hundred dollars to support 
a Sunday-school Missionary, or to furnish libraries 
wholly or in part to destitute schools, that precise 
sum is expended in that way and in no other. We 
are the more solicitous that this point should be clear- 
ly understood by our New England friends, because 
very erroneous impressions are believed to have lately 
prevailed to some extent on this subject, which may 
have operated to the Society’s prejudice. 

We cannot dismiss this topic, Christian brethren and 
friends, without presenting to you a few brief items of 
evidence on which we rest our claims to your enlarg- 
ed and generous aid and co-operation, and most of 
them shall be taken from 
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NEW ENGLAND MEN ON WESTERN GROUND. 


I. Respecting the relative value and importance of 
Sunday-schools as A MEANS OF EVANGELIZING THE 
WEST. 


From a Sunday-school Missionary in the Territory of Wisconsin, 

“In visiting 423 families, I found 2799 persons in all, and of these 
1788, or nearly two-thirds, were children. Of these families 287 
were attached in various proportions, to some one or other of the 
evangelical denominations, and of course held, in common, the prin- 
cipal doctrines of the Protestant faith, If I can collect a quarter or 
even a fifth of the 1788 children, and give them wholesome instruction 
in the great doctrines which are held by 287 of the families, and 
send them home with Bibles and Testaments, and Hymn Books, and 
entertaining and instructive reading books, I shall be very likely to 
secure an amount of good not otherwise attainable.” 


From a Clergyman in New York. 

“The Sunday-school is auxiliary to every scheme and means of 
Christian benevolence. It is simple, but mighty in its agency ; and 
it has an illimitable capacity of expansion; and whatever be our aspi- 
rations in regard to the illumination and civilization of America, Sun- 
day-schools afford a system of means ready to our hands.” 


From another Clergyman in New York. 
‘‘ T have looked at this subject for a quarter of a century, and I can 
truly say that, next to the direct preaching of the word—I consider it 
the most effective system of spreading the gospel.” 


From a Home Missionary in Illinois. 

«‘T have considered labour with the children the most profitable. 
There is my chief hope of success, THERE IS NO CAUSE 
OPERATING UPON THE WEST SO SURE OF ACCOMPLISH- 
ING THE WORK OF EVANGELIZATION, AS THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL CAUSE. Give us your books, and it will add to our influ- 
ence and success one half.” 


II. The practicability and advantage of establishing 
and sustaining schools WHERE THERE IS NO SETTLED 
MINISTRY. 
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From the Rev. E, Dayie, ong of the Society’s Missionaries in Indiana. 

«| know hat there is an opinion entertained by some at the East, 
that Sabbath-schools, except in connection with the regular preaching 
of the gospel at the West, are of but littke consequence ; that they 
accomplish but little, if anything, towards the permanent moral reno- 
vation of a community. I can only say that, after a residence of 
more than five years, and a considerable travel in the West, I fully 
believe the opinion is false in fact as well as theory. Of course, the 
Sunday-school system cannot possess the same efficiency without, as 
with, the regular ministrations of the gospel; but in absence of the 
latter, the former seems the more desirable.” 


From one of the Society’s Missionaries in Ohio. 


“Having filled my saddle-bags (with books, &c.,) at the Deposi- 
tory of the American Sunday-school Union, I distributed them to the 
people, and assisted in the organization of a Sabbath-school. In 1840, 
I visited this settlement again, found the Sabbath-school in successful 
operation, and the way opened to organize a church. About thirty 
associated together to serve God; officers were chosen and set apart 
to their office, and the ordinances of God’s house administered. Our 
services were held in a log-barn, which was indeed a Bethel to many 
souls. Several of the youth connected with the Sabbath-school were 
converted, and gave themselves to God, and to his people, according 
to his will. I have lately returned from my third missionary visit to 
that interesting spot. ‘They have a neat chapel—a permanent Sab- 
bath-school, a church of near 60 members, walking in love and unity 
—yet they have never enjoyed the stated labours of a minister. Let 
the above facts strengthen the hands and encourage the hearts of the 
friends of Sabbath-schools—they labour not in vain that plant these 
blessed nurseries of piety in our destitute regions.” 


From a Sunday-school Missionary in Illinois. 

“One of the’officers remarked to me, that the Sabbath-school has 
been the means of building up the church, now numbering about 
fifty communicants—of preventing the youth from wandering from 
God, and of exerting a constant and healthy moral influence over the 
whole population.” 


From John Adams, Esq,, late Principal of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

“In a place not fifty miles from Jacksonville, (Illinois,) there is a 
settlement of about eighteen or twenty families, scattered along the 
edge of timber, contiguous to a rich and beautiful prairie. All these 
settlements have been made in the course of five or six years. Their 
houses are poor, made of logs, their accommodations miserable, furni- 
ture scanty, but abundance of food, for the soil is rich and wonderfully 
productive. ‘They have no school-house or meeting-house. They 
are destitute of books, cannot read or write; children growing up in 
ignorance, the Sabbath is profaned; they have no taste for reading ; 
mental cultivation is unknown to them. Now, shall we wait till they 
become improved, till they are inclined to settle a good minister ? 
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And then, of what denomination must he be? Before answering this 
question, we will call at each house and inquire. Upon such visita- 
tion, we find three families, lrish Catholics, no Bibles, inclined to believe 
whatever their priests have told them; and that their religion is the 
only true religion, and that all others are heretics. T'wo families are 
from Scotland, strong unyielding Scotch Presbyterians; some Baptists; 
three or four families from England, and holding the doctrines of the 
Establishment. Other families are from Kentucky, Tennessee and 
other States, of various denominations, and some infidels or skeptics, 
who are not for any kind of religion. -I now ask the question again, 
‘Of what denomination must the minister be?” Shall we wait till 
all are agreed, till all can unite? How long will it be, how many 
years must pass away before such an union can take place? How 
long shall we wait before each denomination can have its own Sabbath- 
school? But while in this state, cne of your missionaries visits them. 
He visits every family, conciliates (as far as may be,) their opposition, 
says nothing sectarian, excites no prejudice, but wishes them to take 
the Bible for their guide, and to teach it or have it taught to their 
children. He then invites them all to meet him on the next Sabbath 
at some place designated, for the purpose of organizing a Sabbath- 
school for the children, and a Bible class for adults. Parents must 
bring their Bibles and their children with them. More than eighty per- 
sons assemble, as special invitations have been given toall. ‘The mission- 
ary, after a short devotional service states to the people the object of 
the meeting. ‘ Although you have your preferences as to modes and 
forms, there is but one Bible,—the book of God; only one plan of 
salvation, and that is clearly spread out on the pages of the Bible; so 
that not only persons of common intellect, but even children, can 
understand it.’ After forming a Sabbath-school and a Bible-class 
with great unanimity, he says, ‘ to encourage you, as a bond of Union, 
I here present you with a Sabbath-school library worth ten dollars, 
as a present from an unknown friend, and also several religious tracts, 
and evangelical volumes. Also I have given to each Sabbath-school 
scholar (who has none) a copy of the New Testament, and by your 
receiving it, you pledge yourselves to study it much, and to be a con- 
stant and punctual attendant on the Sabbath-school which has just 
been formed.’ 

“Tt will not be long, we may be confident, before there will be a 
school house, a day school, prayer meetings, conference meetings, a 
church organized, and the gospel preached, and with God’s blessing, 
souls saved! Who then will say—wait? No, no! THE SAB- 
BATH-SCHOOL ENTERPRISE MUST BE SUSTAINED.” 


From a Sunday-school Missionary in Western New York. 

“©The donation of a library has been the means of much good al- 
ready ; the citizens were thereby stimulated to go about building a 
suitable house for the double purpose of a school-house and church. 
It was finished off and painted, outside and in, complete last December. 
I was there at the dedication ; the services were very appropriate, and 
honourable mention was made of a library donated by the unnamed indi- 
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vidual through your Board, They organized an interesting Sunday- 
school in April, and now they have preaching there every Sabbath. 
The full result of the donation will never be known this side eternity.” 


From the same. 


‘«‘ This church was two years ago without existence. I went there 
and made a Sunday-school effort, and started a school, and soon the 
people became interested in religious things, and now they have a 
church of sixty members, and a neat house of worship holding about 
four hundred, with a settled minister—all this, the people say, is the re- 
sult of Sunday-school influence ; and the place before this was given up 
by the Christian public; but now it is like a city on a hill, shedding 
its blessed influence and light all around.” 


III. The relative value and importance of the 
UNION PRINCIPLE as the basis*of Sunday-school effort. 


From John Adams, Esq., Missionary in Illinois. 

‘¢ Our churches are all, or most of them, upon the plan of union, 
composed of Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and 
of every name. Now it is certain, in my opinion, that there is no 
other way of getting up and of sustaining Sunday-schools in the 
country around us, except by allaying all sectarian feelings ; and by 
uniting all, as far as possible, in their efforts to train their children up 
under the influence of Bible truth. In some of the Sunday-schools 
the Methodist influence prevails, in others the Baptist, in others the 
Campbellites. Now, in all these schools, [am kindly received as a 
warm-hearted advocate and friend of Sunday-schools, They bid me 
a hearty welcome in all places. The plan of union and. union only 
can prosper in this region.” 


From another Sunday-school Missionary in Illinois. 

“« This school was organized more than seven years since, by a 
union of teachers and children of all denominations of evangelical 
Christians, as auxiliary to the American Sunday-school Union, and to 
this day continues a Union School, not in name only, but practically 
so. We early discovered that the only way to havea harmonious and 
prosperous school, was to shut out sectarian teaching and sectarian 
influence.” 


From another Sunday-school Missionary in Illinois. 

“‘T give you a description of the situation and moral condition of a 
particular place, showing clearly that there can be no reasonable 
prospect of their ever enjoying the settled ministry among them, till 
they are brought by some means, into a better condition. ‘They must 
be disposed to lay aside (for the present,) their peculiar sectarian 
notions, and harmonize in their efforts to teach and to practice the great 
truths of the Bible, leaving all that is said about forms, and rites, and 
ceremonies, where all good men are willing to leave them, as of com- 
paratively little consequence. I endeavoured to show, that the Sun- 
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day-school on the ¢ Union plan,’ is the only way that I can think of, 
calculated to produce the desired change, and to effect any thing like 
harmony.” ‘ 


From a Sunday-school Missionary in Iowa. 


“If my services have been in any considerable degree useful, at 
‘this end of the line,’ I flatter myself it has been brought about by 
enforcing, in public and in private, the primary foundation upon 
which we can alone hope for ultimate success—* THE UNION 


PRINCIPLE.’ ” 


From a Sunday-school Missionary in Missouri. 

*‘ There have been attempts made to establish Sabbath-schools in 
this town and neighbourhood, but they have hitherto failed, mainly 
owing to the fact that their organizations were established on a sectarian 
basis. In the one, however, on behalf of which we solicit your liber- 
ality, members of all the denominations in the town are interested and 
engaged, and the effects which have thus far attended our efforts have 
been truly heart-cheering, and sufficiently indicative of permanency and 
success to warrant our warmest hopes.” 


From another in the same State. 

* Our schools are founded upon the excellent Union principle of the 
American Sunday-school Union; the best plan, in my opinion, that 
has ever been devised for extending the advantage and blessings of 
Sabbath-school instruction in our land. 


IV. As to the ACCEPTABLENESS OF OUR BOOKS TO 
ALL DENOMINATIONS. 


From a Sunday-schoo! Missionary in Indiana. 
‘ [ know of no prejudice against your books—but, on the contrary, 
all evangelical denominations speak highly of them. Men and women 
love to read them as well as children.” 


From a Sunday-school Missionary in Wisconsin. 
«‘ Your books are just what they want in this Territory ; for without 
them, they cannot unite and sustain a school in our back settlements. 
They will give a new impulse to the work.” 


From a Sunday-school Missionary in Illinois. 

“ The most dangerous weapon which Satan is using in our new set- 
tlements, and which shuts out thousands of children from the blessed 
influence of Sunday-school instruction, is sectarianism. Not long 
since | had brought a large audience of every evangelical denomination 
to harmonise on this subject ; a school, a union school, was constituted. 
Ambassadors of the cross had agreed to meet on common ground ; 
but lo! my assurances and my books did not harmonize, A library, 
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(not of the American Sunday-school Union books,) that I had not ex- 
amined, was opened, and almost the first book that was seen, was 
upon a controverted subject, and had nearly fired a train, which would 
have burnt up all our hopes of usefulness. Satisfactory explanations 
followed, and I trust no evil will result from it.” 


From John Adams, Esq. 


‘In their present condition, Sabbath-schools, well conducted, and 
libraries on the principles of Union, afford the best, if not the only 
practicable means of bringing Bible truth to bear on the minds and 
consciences of children as well as of many adults.” 


These brief extracts are given merely to show the 
TENOR of our Western correspondence on these points. 
They might be extended to the size of a volume if it 
were needful. 

There are considerations which render it an object 
of momentous interest to the success of this work, that 
the sympathies and aid of New England Christians 
should be enlisted in its furtherance. It is not merely 
that the church of Christ in your favoured States em- 
braces so large a proportion of the wealth and piety 
of the country, but that your sons and daughters are 
daily becoming citizens of that great valley, where, 
with the characteristic energy and intelligence of your 
people, they may greatly bless the land. To be- 
speak that talent and efficiency for the Saviour’s cause 
in the training up of many in their new abode in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord, we feel it indis- 
pensable that they should understand what the AmErR- 
icAN Sunpay-scHoot Union is, what are its purposes 
and what its claims.—For this purpose, we have in 
past years desired, by means of agencies, to spread ar- 
guments and facts before you which might lead to a just 
decision. In this respect also, the depository for the 
distribution of the Society’s publications at Boston, is 
regarded by us as scarcely less important, than in the 
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opportunity which is furnished to all evangelical Chris- 
tians in Massachusetts, to procure supplies for their 
schools and families, and which many of them so great- 
ly appreciate. Without personal knowledge of the 
character and tendency of these books, they cannot 
urge their circulation with confidence. 

In relation to the bearing of our operations upon 
denominational effort,—if the Union plan is employed 
to spread the knowledge of Jesus Christ and him cru- 
cified, EVERY EVANGELICAL DENOMINATION IS STRENGTH- 
ENED BY IT. Which shall gain most, is a problem 
which a narrow mind may propose, but which time 
only can solve. 

We hope it is not needful to enter more into detail 
on this or any other point, now presented to our friends 
and fellow Christians in New England. The prin- 
ciples on which the Society is organized we have 
attempted to explain. The operation of those prin- 
ciples has been shown, as far as our limits allow, 
or our present purpose requires. ‘The province of la- 
bour open to us, embraces at least a miLLion of child- 
ren and youth in the Western States, who can be ef- 
fectually reached, at the present period of their lives, 
by no agency so well as by ours. We present the wants 
of this vast crowd of immortal beings to your contem- 
plation, and ask you to look at the facilities we enjoy 
for impressing upon their minds, at this most propi- 
tious period of their lives, the saving truths of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ! 

We earnestly entreat your aid in our humbie, but 
honest efforts to make these impressions. If you will 
heartily co-operate with us, you will help to lengthen 
the cords, and strengthen the stakes of “the true tab- 
ernacle, which the Lord hath pitched and not man,” 
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—and you will scatter blessings far and wide, among 
multitudes who look back to New England as their ear- 
ly home, and who are dependent on such an agency as 
ours for the supply of their wants. 

Our only desire is, that those to whom these con- 
siderations are addressed, may have a just view of the 
subject to which they relate, and we cheerfully leave 
to their judgments and consciences the measure of 
sympathy and aid which our efforts shall receive at 


their hands. 


ALEXANDER HENRY, President. 


Cuar.es CHAuncey, 
Wituiam H. Ricnarps, 
Amsrose WHITE, 
Tuomas FLemtine. 


Resident 
Vice Presidents. 


Herman Cops, Treasurer. 


Freperick W. Porter, 


Freperick A. Packarp, 


Lewis R. Asunurst, 
Joun M. Arwoop, 
SoLtomon ALLEN, 
James B. Loneacre, 
JosepH H. Dutuxs, 
SamMuEL ASHMEAD, 
J. B. Trevor, 

Joun C. Pecuin, 
Grorce M‘Leop, 
Joun Gopparp, 
Witson JEWELL, 
Wiuram A. Bupp, 
Henry R. Davis, 
Levi Know iss, Jr., 


Secretaries. 


Grorce W. Morris, 
FREDERICK ERRINGER, 
James M. Linnarp, 
James Bayarp, 
Cuartes 8S. Wurts, 
Josreru P. ENncxes, 
Grorce B. REEsE, 
Wutui1am Buru.er, 
Wit.iam Surppen, 
CorneELius STEVENSON, 
J. F. Leamrne, 

Joun V. CowE.t, 
Jorn Jonrs, 

Joun Farr. 


«> All donations forwarded to W. B. Tappan, at the 
Depository, No. 5 Cornhill, Boston, will be faithfully 


applied (as before stated) to the objects which the. 


donors may designate. 
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CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 


NORTHERN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


-Articte I. This Society shall be denominated the 
NortHern Acapemy or Arts anp ScIENCEs. 

Arr. II. The object of the Academy shall be the cul- 
tivation of the Arts and Sciences, with a view to the 
interest and happiness of mankind. 

Art. II]. The Academy shall be composed of Fel- 
lows, Corresponding Members, and Honorary Members. 

Arr. IV. The officers of the Academy shall be a 
President, a Vice President, twelve Curators, a Correspond- 
ing Secretary, a Recording Secretary, a Treasurer, a Li- 
brarian, and other necessary officers, to be chosen annu- 
ally by. ballot. 
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“Ant. V. The Fellows shall -be elected ‘by ballot, 
having been previously nominated by the Curators. Cor-— 
‘responding and Honorary Members shall be nominated 
and elected in the same manner. Each Fellow shall 

pay into the treasury two dollars on admission, and one 
dollar annually afterwards, or fifteen dollars at one time. 

Agr VE ’ Fellows only shall be entitled ‘to vote ; but 

Corresponding and Honorary Members shall have the 
right to sit and deliberate in the meetings of the Academy. 

Arr. VII. The Academy shall meet annually at Dart- 
mouth College, in the town of Hanover, on the Tues- 
day immediately preceding the day of Commencement, 
to elect officers and transact other necessary business; and, 
also, at such other times as the Curators shall appoint. 
Seven Fellows shall be necessary to form a quorum for 
transacting business, but a less number may adjourn a 
_ meeting. 

Art. VIL. By-Laws for the more vandivulay government 
of the Academy, not contravening this Constitution, shall 
be made by the Curators, to be in force until Uisapproved 
by the Fellows at an annual meeting. 

_ Art. IX. No article of this Constitution shall be alter- 
ed except on recommendation of the Curators, and 3 a 


vote of the Fellows present at an annual meeting. 


BY-LAWS 
OF THE 


NORTHERN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


{. Iv shall be the duty of each Fellow and Member of 
the Northern Academy of Arts and Sciences to promote the 
objects of the Institution, in the ways he shall deem expe- 
dient, and his convenience shall permit. 

Ii. All literary contributions, and donations in ce ation) 
shall be the property of the Academy ; and shall be under 
the care of the Librarian, whose duty it shall be to record 
them in the Librarian’s book, and to acknowledge their re- 
ceipt, with thanks to the donors, and to render them acces- 
sible to the Fellows and Members, as the Curators shall 
direct. 

III. All literary contributions.shall he at the disposal of 


the Curators. 
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IV. The initiation fee shall be paid when the fello wship 

is accepted ; and the annual tax at the time of the annual 
meeting ; and a failure to comply with these requisitions 
for three successive years, shall forfeit fuouErEne unless 
excused by the Curators. 
Fa Any Fellow or Member may withdraw from 
the Academy by giving a written notice of his intention to 
do it, and if a Fellow, by paying arrearages, if any, which 
may be due from him. 3 | 

VI. Fellows and Members of the Academy may be ex- 
pelled for immoral conduct, by a vote of three-fourths of 
the Fellows present at any annual meeting, provided the 

complaint be presented with the approbation of the Cu- 
~ zators. | 

VII. The Academy shall meet for business on the first 
and third Mondays of every month during the term time 
of Dartmouth College, at the place and hour notified ay the 
Recording Secretary. 

Vill. The Recording Secretary shall make and preserve 
the records of the Academy ; and the Corresponding Sec- 
retary shall give notice to gentlemen who are. elected 
Fellows or Members, of their appointment, and conduct the 
correspondence of the Institution generally. 

IX. 'The Recording Secretary shall, at least two weeks 
before the annual meeting, cause a notice of it to be pub- 
lished in one or more papers, printed in each of the States 
of New Hampshire and Vermont. 

X All fees, and taxes, and donations in money, shall 


be paid to the Treasurer; whose duty it shall be to. make 
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such disbursements therefrom as shall be ordered by the 
Curators, by whom also his accounts shall be annually au- 
dited. 

XI. The Curators shall hold a stated meeting on the 
first Monday of every month; and they may be called to- 
gether at any other time by their Clerk, at the request of 
three Curators. At all their meetings four shall constitute 
a quorum for doing business ; and the senior Curator in the 
order of the election, shall preside. 

XII. The Curators shall, at their first meeting after the 
annual meeting of the Academy, appoint a Clerk for the 
year, who shall keep a record of all their proceedings, and 
give notice of all their meetings. 

XII. The Curators may supply any vacancies which 
shall occur by death, resignation, or otherwise, in their own 
Board, or among any of the officers of the Academy, till the 
next annual meeting. ll officers of the Academy shall 
discharge the duties of their respective offices until others 
are chosen in their stead. 

XIV. There shall be appointed annually by the Cura- 
tors, a Publishing Committee of three, and a Committee 
of three for nominating Fellows and Members, and prepar- 
ing the business to be acted upon by the Academy at its 
annual meetings. 

XV. At each annual meeting of the Academy, the 
Curators shall report their doings for the preceeding year. 


OFFICERS OF THE ACADEMY ~ 


FOR 1842-3. 


ee 


PRESIDENT. 
Hon, JOEL PARKER, LL. D. 


VICE PRESIDENT. 


Rev. NATHAN LORD, D. D. 


CURATORS. 


Rev. ROSWELL SHURTLEFF, D. D., 

Pror. CHARLES B. HADDUCK, 

Rev. PHINEHAS COOKE, 

Pror. IRA YOUNG, 

Rev. EBENEZER C. TRACY, 
DIXI CROSBY, M. D., 

Rev. AMOS BLANCHARD, 

Pror. EDWIN D. SANBORN, 

Hon. DAVID PIERCE, 

Pror. OLIVER P. HUBBARD, M. D., 
WILLIAM H. DUNCAN, Esa., 

Rev. WILLIAM COGSWELL, D. D. 


Rey, WILLIAM COGSWELL, D. D., 
Corresponding Secretary and Librarian. 
Pror. SAMUEL G. BROWN, Recording Secretary. 
DANIEL BLAISDELL, Esq., Treasurer. 


PUBLISHING COMMITTEE. 


Rev. WILLIAM COGSWELL, D. D., 
Pror. CHARLES B. HADDUCK, 
Pror, IRA YOUNG. 
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FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CURATORS. 


In presenting their First Annual Report, the Curators 
would commence with an account of the origin of the 
Academy, and the reasons for its establishment. 

- For some time, it had been the opinion of those whc 
had reflected on the subject, that an Institution of the kind 
was needed in this part of the country, to aid in increasing 
in the community, a taste for Literature and Science. As 
the means of knowledge in our large cities, and at our old 
literary establishments cannot be enjoyed here, something 
as a substitute should be provided. To supply this want 
in part, it was thought, that a Literary and Scientific Asso- 
ciation, answering, in some measure, the purposes of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, and the Boston Society of Natural 
History, might be formed in this vicinity, whose radiating 
influence would be favorable and salutary. It would bring 
learned men in contact with each other, furnish an oppor- 
tunity for exchanging views on great and important sub- 
jects, and operate as a stimulus to exertion in the pursuits 
of science. It would also become a bond of union and 
fellowship, and enable those thus associated to publish the 
results of their inquiries and investigations for the benefit 


of others. 
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Accordingly, after consultation and correspondence, 
number of gentlemen from Vermont, Massachusetts and 
this State, assembled in Hanover, at the study of President 
Lord, June 24, 1841, for the purpose of forming, if it 
should be deemed expedient, a Society of the above de- 
scription. The Meeting was organized by choosing - Pro- 
fessor Adams of Dartmouth College, chairman, and Profes- 
sor Alpheus Crosby, Scribe. After suitable deliberation on 
the subject, and the opinion of all present had been express- 
ed, a vote was passed to form such a Society as had been 
contemplated. A constitution was then prepared and 
adopted, officers were elected, and the Academy immedi- 
ately went into operation. A number of individuals, at 
that time, were elected as Fellows, Corresponding or Hon- 
orary Members, and others since, have been elected as 
such. 


In accepting their appointment, they have uniformly ex-. 


pressed their cordial approbation of the establishment of 
the Academy, and pledged their co-operation in promoting 
the interests of the Institution. We here present. the 
views and feelings of five of them, who have deceased 
since the formation of the Academy, viz., the Hon. Sam- 
uel C. Allen of Northfield, Ms., the Hon. Elijah Paine, 
Lu. D. of Williamstown, Vt., Daniel Oliver, M. D. of 
Cambridge, Ms., the Hon. Joshua Darling of Henniker, 
and Luke Howe, M. D. of Jaffrey. _ In Mr. Allen’s com- 
munication, he remarks, “‘ 1 am glad to learn, that an Insti- 
tution of this character has been established in the interior 
of the country, and I am particularly pleased with its loca- 
tion at Hanover, where it can receive the best facilities and 
aids for promoting its objects.” 

“There is a natural bond of union and sympathy be- 
tween those who cultivate the sciences, and associations 
among them have done much to quicken the spirit of in- 
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quiry and encourage individual effort, and have béen of 
great public benefit by preserving not only the new inven- 
tions and discoveries, which from time to time, are made 
in the different branches of Science, but important facts 
essential to their ulterior improvement.” 

“Tt is important, too, as I apprehend, that the men of 
study and thought should bring out the results of their in- 
quiries touching the great economical and social interests 
of the people, with the demonstrations on which they rest, 
and an association most connected with agriculture, and 
farthest removed from the bias of artificial interests would 
be most likely ‘to reach the truths essential to the general 
welfare and happiness.” 

“Tam much obliged by the honor conferred on me by 
the Academy, and shall be happy, as far as may be in 
my power, to co-operate with them in the furtherance of 
the high objects of its institution. I es add assurances 
of my earnest wishes for its success.’ 

Judge Paine says, “It gave me great pleasure to learn, 
that such a society was organized, and I doubt not, that it 
will do much good. My advanced age will be an excuse, 
should I fail to make contributions to the doings of the 
Society.” 

Dr. Oliver, after mentioning his illness as an apology for 
‘not replying to the notice of his appointment at an earlier 
date, adds, “ Permit me to say that I accept the proffered 
honor with sincere pleasure and gratitude, though” (alluding 
to the anticipated termination of life,) “without the slightest 
expectation that _I shall ever be of any service to it, 1n ac- 
complishing the important ends of its formation.” 

Judge Darling writes, ‘I duly appreciate the honor con- 
ferred in electing me an Honorary Member of the Northern 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. The nature and object of 
said Academy as defined by its Constitution which accom- 
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panies the notice, meets my approval and shall receive my 
hearty cooperation.” 

Dr. Howe in his communication, he alenicis upon the. 
importance of making all possible advances in the Arts and 
Sciences, adds, “I like your movement in instituting the 
Northern Academy of Arts and Sciences. It will undoubt- 
edly reflect good on the College, as well as promote the de- 
clared_ object of the Academy. I hope to be able to be 
present at its meeting, a year from next week, and, in the 
meantime, will do what in me lies to promote its interests.” 

Such is the testimony of these men, distinguished for 
talents, attainments, and virtues, in respect to the importance 
of the Academy, and the propriety of its being established 
at, this place. 

Immediately after the Society was organized, the Cura- 
tors prepared and adopted a code of By-Laws, which was 
read at the Annual Meeting of the Academy and approved. 
Since then, meetings of the Curators have been held, at 
which important. subjects have been considered, and the 
usual business devolving upon them, transacted. The 
Academy, too, has had several meetings, at which essays or 
dissertations have been read and criticised, Conversation 
and discussions, also, on literary and scientific subjects 
have been held, and found profitable. 

From the formation of the Society, the Curators have 
contemplated the publication of .a periodical, either quarter- 
ly or annual, and, had there been a suitable printing press 
in the vicinity for issuing it, would have endeavored to 
commence it before this time. A work appropriated to the 
objects of the Academy, is deemed éssential to the accom- 
plishment of the purposes for which it was established. | It 
would be the means of inducing literary men to prosecute 
their studies, and through this medium, to make known 
their results. And it would not only awaken am interest in 
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the minds of such persons, but, by being disseminated, 
would excite a spirit of scientific inquiry among the com- 
munity generally. Its tendency would be to inspire young 
men with a love of knowledge, to divert their attention 
from scenes of dissipation, and to animate them with a lat- 
dable desire of improvements in the Arts and Sciences, by 
useful discoveries or inventions, which would reflect honor 
upon themselves, and promote the interests of their coun- 
try. 

_Ancther object in view, is the establishment of a Library, 
adapted to promote specially the objects of the Academy. 
Ihis hasbeen commenced. About ‘three hundred bound 
volumes of books, with one hundred and twenty files of 
newspapers, bound in eighty volumes, and about ninety 
files of newspapers unbound, and also pamphlets sufficient 
in number to ‘make a hundred volumes when bound, are de- 
posited in the Library, as the property of the Academy. 

‘Some of the papers are of great value for their antiquity, 
«having been collected by Gov. Bartlett. These, with many 
others, were presented to the Academy by his son, Judge 
Bartlett, of Haverhill. 'The pamphlets, of course, are ofa 
miscellaneous character, most of which, however, possess 
intrinsic worth, and are valuable in a Library like this. 
Included in the bound volumes, are the publications of most 
of the Learned Societies in the country, which are a do- 
nation from them. These Societies, it is hoped, will con- 
tinue to transmit to the Academy their publications as they 
are issued from time to time. Efforts have been made to 
obtain complete sets of the early newspapers printed in this 
part of the country; as Spooner’s Journal, published by 
Judah C. Spooner and Timothy Green, at this place in 1778, 
and from February 1781, at Westminster or Windsor, Vt. 
Sixteen volumes of it have been procured, others are needed 
to complete the set. This paper is exceedingly valuable, as 
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it was published at the time of the American Revolution, 
and was the first periodical issued in this part of the 
country, and consequently contains much of its early his- 
tory. Acomplete set of the Vermont Chronicle, of the 
Boston Recorder, and of the Dartmouth Gazette while it was 
printed by Moses Davis, has been obtained. ‘The manuscript . 
Journal of Weather, with meteorological and thermometri- 
cal observations, from 1806 to 1838—32 years, kept by the | 
late John Farmer, Esq. ,of Concord, together with an account 
of his correspondence from 1819 to 1838, in which he re- 
ceived 3,087 letters, is deposited in the Library. It also 
contains a manuscript Journal of the Weather from 1771 
to 1797, kept by Eleazer Russell, Esq., of Portsmouth, 
N. H. As Hanover is a central place of this northern re- 
gion of country, it is desirable that the materials for gener- 
al information and knowledge should be deposited in the 
Library of the Academy. The friends and patrons of Lit- 
erature and Science, it is hoped, will, therefore, make this 
a depository for ancient valuable books, newspapers, pam- 
_ philets, and manuscripts, and also all books treating par- 
ticularly on History, and the Arts and Sciences. 

Nothing, as yet, has been done towards procuring a Cab- 
inet of curiosities. An extensive collection of these is 
very desirable, and, in process of time, may, from the lib- 
erality “of the benevolent, and of the curious in such 
things, be obtained. 

For the promotion of these important. objects, — for 
the cultivation of Literature, the Sciences and the Arts, 
the Learned Societies of Europe were formed. These, 
under the names of Academies, Institutes, or Societies, su- 
perseded, in a great measure, the ancient schools of Philos- 
ophy. 'The first Society of this kind was founded in the 
latter part of the eighth century, by the Emperor Charle- 
magne, and was composed, principally, of the nobles of 
his court. 
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In France, the French Academy was established by Car- 
dinal Richelieu, in 1635, and the Royal Academy of Scei- 
ences, which published one hundred and thirty-nine vol- 
umes of Transactions, was formed by Colbert, in 1666. 
In 1795, the different Learned Societies were united in one, 
called the National Institute. This Institute has since 
been modified, and now consists of five Academies, entitled, 
1. The French Academy, devoted to the French Language 
and Literature ; 2. Academy of Inscriptions and Belle-Let- 
tres; 3. Royal Academy of Sciences; 4. Royal Academy 
of Fine Arts; 5. Royal Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences. 

In Germany, the Academia Nature Curiosorum. was 
founded in 1652. There are various other Literary Socie- 
ties in that part of Europe. These have done much to 
give to Germany her present literary character. 

In Great Britian, the Royal Society of London was es- 
tablished in 1645, and in 1662 received its charter from the 
crown. Sir Isaac Newton was its first President. It has 
published one hundred and thirty quarto volumes of 'Trans- 
actions, nearly one and a third in a year, on an average. 
About forty of these have been issued since 1800. Drs. 
Hutton, Pearson and Shaw have published an abridgement 
of this work in eighteen volumes quarte. | Various other 
smaller Literary Societies exist in the kingdom, and are 
_ accomplishing much in their various spheres of operations. 

All the Literary and Scientific Associations in this coun- 
try are yet in an incipient state. Great things, therefore, 
could not be expected to have been accomplished by them. 
Enough, however, has been done to warrant important and 
and happy results, ultimately. As a statistical account of 
these Societies has never been published, it may be inter- 
esting and useful to introduce, here, a brief notice of each. 
They will be presented in chronological order. 
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The American Philosophical Society is the oldest am 
the United States. Previously to its formation, there had 
existed in the city of Philadelphia, two small Associations, 
whose object was, the advancement of useful knowledge. 
One was called the ‘‘ American Philosophical Society,” and 
was formed in 1742, and the other was called ‘‘ The Amer- 
ican Society for promoting and propagating useful Knowl- 
edge, in Philadelphia,” and was established in 1766. 'These 
two Societies, January 2, 1769, were united by the name 
of “The American Philosophical Society, held at Philadel- 
phia, for Promoting useful Knowledge.” In 1771, it con- 
sisted of nearly three hundred members. March 15, 1780, 
it was incorporated by the State Legislature. Its meetings 
are semi-monthly. Ithas published ten quarto volumes of 
Transactions, containing valuable articles on Literature, 
the Sciences and Arts —one volume in seven years, on an 
average. ‘The first was issued in 1771, and the second in 
1786. The first President of the Society was Dr. Frank- 
lin. David Rittenhouse, Thomas Jefferson, Caspar Wistar, 
Robert Patterson, and Wiliam Tilghman, have since suc- 
cessively presided. Peter Stephen Du Ponceau, LL. D. is 
now President of the Society. Its Library contains ten or 
eleven thousand volumes, many of them rare and costly, 
presented by foreign governments and Learned Societies. 
Mr. John Hyacinth De Magellan, of London, about twenty 
years ago, presented to the Society the sum of two hun- 
dred guineas, as a permanent fund, the interest of which is to 
be disposed of in premiums, to be adjudged to the authors 
of the best discovery or most useful invention, relating to 
Navigation, Astronomy, or Natural Philosophy. There is 
attached to the Institution, a handsome Cabinet of miner- 
als and fossils. The paintings are chiefly portraits of its 
distinguished members. 

The American Academy of Arts and Sciences is next 
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in age and importance fo the American Philosophical Socie- 
ty. Its’ centre of operations is Boston: May 4, 1780, it 
was incorporated by the Legislature of the State. 'The 
object of the Society is thus expressed in a clause of the 
charter — That the end and design of the institution of 
said Academy is to premote and encourage the knowledge 
of the antiquities of America, and of the Natural History 
of the country, and to determine the uses to which the vari- 
ous natural productions of the country may be applied ; to 
promote and encourage medical discoveries, mathematical 
disquisitions, philosophical inquiries and experiments, as- 
tronomical, meteorological and geographical observations ; 
and improvements in agriculture, arts, manufactures and 
commerce ; and, in fine, to cultivate every art and sci- 
ence which may tend to advance the interest, honor, dig- 
nity and happiness of a free, independent and virtuous peo- 
ple.” The number of active members can never exceed 
two hundred, nor be less than forty. It has four stated 
meetings in a year. Its first volume of Memoirs was pub- 
lished in 1785. In sixty-two years it has published five 
volumes quarto— one volume in twelve years, on an aver- 
age. The gentlemen who have presided over this Associa- . 
tion are James Bowdoin, John Adams, Edward A. Holyoke, 
John Quincy Adams, and Nathaniel Bowditch. The pre- 
siding officer at the present time is John Pickering, LL. D. 
The Library contains about three or four thousand volumes 
of choice books. Benjamin Thompson,(Count Rumford, ) left 
to the Academy,at his death, which occurred in 1814, a fund, 
a part of the interest of which is t» be expended in pre- 
miums of gold and silver medals to the authors of any 
important discoveries, or useful improvements on light or 
heat. 

The Massachusetts Historical Society has its location 
‘at Boston, and was formed January 24, 1791, and incorpora- 
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ated February 19, 1794; >To the’ Rev, Dr.-Belknap, Judge 
Tudor, and the Rev. Dr. Elliot, is to be.ascribed, more than 
to‘any others, the honor of being its founders. The Soci- 
ety meets monthly, © Its first volume was published in 1792. 
It has printed twenty-seven volumes, being on an average, 
about one volume in two years. These Collections, as they 
are called, contain a vast amount'of important matter of a 
historical nature, which will be thus preserved from the 
wastes of time. These are divided into series of ten vol- 
umes each, denominated decades, the last volume of each 
decade containing an index to the series. The first President 
‘of the Society was James Sullivan, LL. D. Gov. Gore, 
Judge Davis, and Lieut. Gov. Winthrop, have since presided. 
James Savage, LL. D., is now President. This is the oldest 
Historical Society in the country, and it possesses the best 
Library, and the largest number of charts, maps, plans, 
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manuscripts, autographs, and paintings—ancient and modern 
portraits. The Society has funds, but these are not large. 

The Connecticut Academy of Aris and Sciences was 
formed at New Haven, March 4, 1799, and, in October fol- 
lowing, «vas incorporated. It was established for the purpose 
of enccuraging literary and philosophical researches in gen- 
eral, and, particularly, for investigating the Natural History 
of Connecticut. In 1811, it published a statistical account 
of New Haven, contained in a pamphlet of eighty-four pa- 
ges. In 1815, it published a pamphlet of forty pages, con- 
taining the history of several towns in Litchfield county, 
Only one octavo volume of Memoirs has been issued. The 
Academy has stated meetings; at which subjects are 
discussed, and dissertations read, some of which have ap- 
peared in the“Journal of Science and Arts.” President Dwight 
of Yale College was the first President, and remained in 
office until 1817, when Dr. Day waselected to the Presiden- 
cy. He was annually re-elected until 1836, when Profes- 
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sor Silliman was called to preside over the Academy. 
The New York Historical Socict, y was formed by adopt- 
ing a. Constitution, December 10, 1804. | Judge Benson, 
John Pintard, LL. D.,.Gov. Clinton, and the Rev. Dr. Mil- 
ler appear to have been the most active in establishing the 
Society. The first President was Egbert Benson, LL. D: 
His successors have been the Hon. Gouverneur Morris, Gov. 
Clinton, Dr. Hosack, Chancellor Kent, Gov. Lewis, and 
Peter G. Stuyvesant, Esq. Peter Augustus Jay, LL. D., is 
the. present incumbent. The Society published its first 
volume in 1809. Five others have since been issued, be- 
ing about one volume, on an average, In seven years. ‘The 
Library of the Society is large, containing about 13,000 vol- 
umes, and, for value, is not surpassed by any Historical Li- 
brary, except that of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Aris was founded 
in. 1805, by the exertions of a few individuals, and charter- 
ed.in 1806, and was designed for young artists. Joseph 
Hopkinson, LL. D., has. been President of the Society. 
This Institution has published three volumes and a half, 
containing matters relative to the objects of the Society. 
The American Academy of Fine Arts, at New York, 
was founded in 1808. John Trumbull, LL. D., has been 
President. Rembrant Peale, Esq., is now the presiding of- 
ficer. It is supported entirely by artists. 
The American Antiquarian Society was formed princi- 
pally through the instrumentality of Isaiah 'Phomas, LL. D., 
who gave toit large funds. It is located at Worcester, Ms. 
and was incorporated in 1812. It has published but one 
volume, besides its semi-annual reports. ‘The Library con- 
tains about 14,000 volumes, some of which are highly val- 
uable. About 15,000 separate tracts or pamphlets. have 
been bound in 1,035 volumes. ‘T'he collection of newspa- 
pers, the largest and best probably im the country, contains 
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1,251 volumes, many of them embracing two or three. an- 
nual files between the same covers.. The Society has many 
manuscripts, some very rare and curious. ~ Besides-its Li- 
brary, Cabinet, and buildings, it has about $25,000 in mon- 
ey as a fund. Mr. Thomas, its principal founder, was Pres- 
ident from 1812 +1831. Since that time Thomas Lindall 
Winthrop, LL. D., presided until his death in 1841. Gov. 
Davis succeeds him in office. 

The. Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, was 
formed-in 1812, and incorporated in 1817. It-has publish- 
ed six volumes of original and important matter. ‘The Jour- 
nal of the Academy was commenced in1817,and it continues 
to be issued. The Library of the Academy; which in Nat- 
ural History is by far the richest in the United States, is in- 
debted to William: Macluze, Esq., for seven tenths’of all the 
books it contains. In five years, from 1816 to 1820. inelu- 
sivé, this munificent patron of science presented nearly 1,500 
volumes (including 146 folios, and nearly 600 quartos) on 
Natural History, the Fine Arts, Antiquities, Books of Trav- 
els, embracing many of the most costly works on these 
subjects. The Library now contains about 10,000 volumes, 
besides maps and charts. The attention of the Society is 
invited to the following subjects, viz: Zoology, Ornithol- 
ogy, Ichthyology, Conchology, Herpetology, Entomology, 
Botany, Geology and Mineralogy. . The Collections in re- 
spect to all these subjects are many and exceedingly valua- 
ble. It possesses a large and beautiful building in the up- 
per part of the city of Philadelphia. During most of the 
time of the Academy’s existence, William Maclure Esq. has 
been President, and Samuel G. Morton, M. D.,Corresponding 
Secretary. William Hembel, Esq., is now the President. 

The Literary and Philosophical Society of South Caro- 
lina was formed in 1813,? but has net accomplished much, 
For some years Stephen Elliot, LL. D., was President. 
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The Hon. Joel R. Poinsett, late Secretary of War, took a 
very active part in the establishment of the Society. 

The Essex Historical Society was established for Essex 
County, Ms., and, June 11, 1821, it was incorporated by the 
Legislature of the State. It has procured a small Library, 
Cabinet, and Collection of paintings, but has never publish- 
edmuch. Edward A. Holyoke, LL. D., was its first Presi- 
dent. - | 
The Maryland Academy of Sciences and Literature was 
established at Baltimore in 1821. G. H. Girardin was the 
first President, and Dr. M’Cauley, Secretary. It hasa val- 
uable Collection of minerals, and has published one volume 
of important matter. 

he Franklin Society for the purpose of Promoting In- 
vestigation in Natural Science was formed at Providence, 
R. L., in 1821, and was incorporated in 1823. Much has 
not been accomplished by the Association. 

The Maine Historical Society was incorporated by the 
State, February 5, 1822. The first meeting of the Society 
was held in Portland, April 11, 1822, when it was organ- 
‘ized, and Albion K. Parris, then Governor of the State, was 
chosen President. Its succeeding Presidents have been 
Rev. William Allen, D. D., Rev. Ichabod Nichols, D..D., 
Hon. Stephen Longfellow, LL. D., and Chief Justice Mel- 
len... It published a volume of valuable historical matter 
in 1831, in. an octavo form of four hundred and thirty 
pages. 

The Rhode Island Historical Society dates its origin 
from the accidental meeting of a few gentlemen at the of- 
fice of the Hon. William R. Staples in Providence, April 
19, 1822. The June following it obtained a charter from 
the Legislature of the State. The Society has a small Li- 
brary and Cabinet, and has published four volumes of Col- 
lections.. The first President was Gov. James Fenner, 
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Since he retired from the chair, the Hon. John Howland 
has presided. 

The New Hampshire Historical Society was institut- 
ed, May 20, 1823, and, June 13, following, it received its 
Act of incorporation from the State Legislature. It has 
been one of the most efficient Institutions of the kind,— 
second only to the Historical Societies of Massachusetts and 
New York. It has published five volumes. of Collections, 
the first in 1831, — all of which bear the impress of the 
mind and efforts of the late John Farmer, Esq., of Concord, 
one of the greatest antiquaries of this country. The sixth 
volume is nearly in readiness for printing. Valuable addresses 
have been delivered before the Society by the Hon. Ichabod 
Bartlett, Hon. Salma Hale, Hon. Charles H. Atherton, Rev. 
Nathaniel Bouton, Prof. Daniel,Oliver, Chief Justice Parker 
and Judge Upham. Its Presidents have been Gov. Plumer, 
Gov. Woodbury, Hon. Ichabod Bartlett, Hon. Salma Hale, 
Gov. Harvey, and Hon. Charles H. Atherton. The pres- 
ent presiding officer is Joel Parker, LL. D. 

The Connecticut Historical Society, located at Hart-, 
ford, was incorporated on the first Wednesday of May, 1825,,. 
and during that month the Society was organized ;- but it 
never held another meeting till May, 1839, having been 
revived by aniact of the Legislature. Since that time it 
has been efficient. Materials are collected for a volume, 
which, it is expected, will soon be published. Judge 
Thomas Day, is President, and Henry Barnard, 2nd, Esq.,is 
Secretary. 

The Historical Society of Pennsylvania was estab- 
lished at Philadelphia in 1825, and William Rawle, LL.D. 
was elected the first President. .'The Presiding officer at 
the present time is Peter S. Du Ponceau, LL. D. ~It ‘has 
published three volumes and parti, of volume IV, entitled 
Menioirs. 
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The National Academy of Design-was formed at New 
York in 1826. Samuel F: B. Morse, Esq. is President. 
This Institution is sustained by amateurs of the Fine Arts. 

~The Altany Institute was established in 1828. Stephen 
Van Rensselaer, LL, D., was the first President. In 1832, 
_ the Library consisted of 1,592 volumes, and the Museum of 
10,444. specimens in geology, mincralogy, botany, coins, 
engravings and casts. Both the Library and Museum have 
since been much improved. 

The Boston Society of Natural History was institut- 
ed, May 6, 1830, and incorporated, February 24; 18381. 
Thomas Nuttal, Esq., the well known botanist and orni- 
thologist, was chosen the first President, but did not ac- 
cept the office. The Presidents of the Society have been 
Benjamin D. Greene, Esq. and George B. Emerson, Esq. 
The latter is now in office. The Library consists of 1,000. 
volumes, and the Cabinet is valuable. It has published 
three octavo volumes of 500 pages each, of very interest- 
ing matter. The funds of the Society are very consid- 
able, and its prospects are flattering. 

The Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio was 
established at Columbus in 1830. Hon. Jacob Burnett of 
Cincinnati took an active part in the early transactions of 
the Institution. Its publications have been few, only two 
parts of volume I. Hon. Benjamin Tappan now Sena- 
tor in Congress was for some time President. 

The Indiana Historical Society, organized in 1830, was 
incorporated in 1831. Benjamin Parke, Esq., has been 
President. The Institution as yet has accomplished but 
little. 

The Virginia Historical and Philosophical Soctety was 
instituted in 1831, and, in a great measure, through the in- 
strumentality of President Cushing of Hampden Sidney 
College. Chief Justice Marshall was elected the first Pres- 
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ident. “It has published only a pamphlet. containing an Ad- 
dress and some matters respecting the Society. 

The Kentucky Historical Society, formed March 1838, 
has done well considering the time and circumstances of. its 
~ existence. Dr. Edward Jarvis has been very active in obtait- 
ing collections for the Library and Cabinet. ‘The Act of 
incorporation, Constitution, By-Laws, and a few Circulars 
-and pamphlets have been published. ae 

The Vermont Historical and Antiquarian Society was in- 
corporated, November 22, 1838. Henry Stevens, Esq., of 
Barnet, is President. The Society as yet has published 
nothing. 

The Georgia Historical Society was formed, June 4, 1839, 
and incorporated, December 19, 1839. John Macpherson 
Berrien, LL. D., now of the United States Senate, is Presi- 
dent, and William Bacon Stevens, M. D., is Secretary. The 
splendid autographical collection of I. K. Teft, Esq., the 
best in the country, has been presented to it. The Society 
has already published one volume of valuable Collections. 

The American Statistical Association was instituted at 
Boston, December 11, 1839, and was incorporated by the 
Legislature, February 5, 1841. The Hon. Richard Fletch- 
er is President, Rey..Joseph B. Felt, Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Lemuel Shattuck, Esq., Home Secretary, and: Joseph 
EK. Worcester, Esq., Foreign Secretary. It has stated meet- 
ings every month. As yet it has published but little. 
The Constitution, By-Laws, and a few Circulars and Ad- 
dresses only have been issued. A volume is in prepara- 
tion, and, it is expected, will soon be presented to the 
public. A Library has been established, containing ma- 
ny valuable statistical works, printed in this and other 
countries. 2) ‘ 

The National Institution for the promotion of Science 
was formed: at the City of Washington, D. C., May 15, 
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1840, by the adoption of a Constitution, choice of officers, 
and a declaration of the objects of the Association, which 
are to promote Science and the useful Arts, and to estab- 
lish a National Museum of Natural History. It has been 
incorporated by Congress. Joel R. Poinsett, LL. D. late 
Secretary of War, is President of the Institution, the Pres- 
ident of the United States is Patron ex-officio, all the Sec- 
retaries and other Heads of Departments of the General 
Government are for the time being, with their consent, Di- 
rectors of the Institution. It has stated monthly meetings. 
The Consitution, By-Laws, and a few pamphlets only have 
been published. The Library is not large, but the Muse- 
um of Natural History is magnificent. No other Society 
probably has done so muchin so short atime. Their Col- 
lection would do honor to some of the older Societies of 
Europe. It is placed in the Patent Office, and occupies 
the whole of the second story, being two hundred and six- 
ty-seven feet in length by sixty-two in breadth. For the 
improvement of the Institution, Congress has lately appro- 
priated $20,000, especially for arranging and putting up the 
articles recently brought home by the exploring expedition, 
sent out by the government. 

The Essex County Natural History Society was estab- 
lished December, 18, 1833, and incorporated February 12, 
1836. [This notice should have been printed on page 24.] 
Andrew Nichols, Esq., is President of the Society. Wil- 
liam Prescott, M. D., takes a most lively interest in its ob- 
jects. No. 1, of Vol. 1, of a Journal, consisting of forty- 
four pages, has been published. There is a small Library 
and Cabinet. 

Some other Literary Societies exist, of which little is 
known, as the New York Literary and Philosophical Soci- 
ety, of which William A. Duer, LL. D., is President, the 
New York Lyceum of Natural History, of which Joseph 
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Delafield, Esq., is President, the Troy; Lyceum of Natural 
History, of which Judge Isaac M’Conihe has been a very 
active officer, the Western Academy of Natural Sciences, -at 


St. Louis, Mo., and some others of a similar description. 
Such is a brief account of the several Learned Societies 


in this country —of their formation, object, labors and re- 
sults. And their very existence has done much to awaken 
a spirit of inquiry and investigation on the subjects for the 

promotion of which they were specially formed, and having 
commenced the work of improvement, they will be likely 

to prosecute it with commendable zeal and success. The 

emulation excited by the different Societies will serve as a 

stimulus to effort. The division of labor, too, will have a 

tendency to promote perfection in each department, 

In this work of advancing knowledge, the Northern Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences would beara part. This is its 
object, and its prime and ultimate desire. It will adopt 
such measures as its wisdom shall dictate, and employ such 
means asit shall possess, for the promotion of the cause in 
which itis engaged. And should it be instrumental of ace 
complishing, even in some humble degree, the object for 
which it was established, it will not have labored in vain. 


APPENDIX.: 


Tue following brief Notices of the Féllowsand Members of the Acad- 
emy, who have deceased during the year, are here appended-a as 
. passing memento of departed worth. 

Prorgssor Errenezer Apams was the first who died. He was an 
original Member of the Academy, and took an active part in its for- 
mation. As presiding officer at its incipient meeting, he became deep- 
ly Interested in its transactions, and, had he lived, might have been 
very beneficial in promoting its interests. But his Master has. called 
him to higher services than earth can aflord. . 

Prof. Adams was the son of Ephraim Adams, Esq., of New Ipswich, 
N. H., and was born October 2, 1765, and died August 15, 1841. He 
received his education at Dartmouth College, where he graduated in 
1791 with high reputation as ascholar. In Mathematics and Philos- 
ophy, he ranked the first in his class, Afterleaving College, he became 
an Instructor in the Academy at Leceister, Ms., where he continued 
fifteen years — fourteen of which he was the Principal. He then took 
charge of the Academy at Portland, Me., which he left after a year 
and ahalf, having accepted a Professorship of Mathematies in Phillips 
Academy, Exeter. In 1809 he was appointed Professor of Languages 
in Dartmouth College. The following year, upon the death of Prof. 
Hubbard, he was transferred to the Department of Mathematics and 

Natural Philosophy, and continued in that office till 1833— twenty- 
six years, when he was induced by advancing age and infirmities to 
resign all active and responsible service in the College. 

Prof. Adams possessed great constitutional energies, both physical 
and mental. These he carried into active life. As an Instructor, he 
was able and accurate. No one surpassed him in faithfulness, and 
hence it was proverbial that he made thorough scholars... __ 

As would naturally be expected, he took a lively interest in 
all efforts made to promote the cause of literature, the sciences and 
the_arts, and was a Member of several Literary Associations; as the - 
New Hampshire Historical Society, the American Antiquarian Socie- 
ty, the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, the Maryland Acad- 
emy of Sciences and Literature, and the Royal Society of Northern 
Antiquaries, Copenhagen. 


Hon. Samuet C. AtitEen was born at Baraardstown, Ms., January 
5, 1772, and received his Bachelor’s degree at Dartmouth College in 
1794. Having studied divinity, he was ord ined as a Congregational 
Minister in Northfield, Ms., November 25, 1795. On account of ill 
health, he took a dismission from his pastoral charge in 1798. He then 
commenced the study of law and was admitted to the bar in 1801. 

Mr. Allen held, at different times, the oiiices of Representative and 
Senator in the State Legislature, of County Attorney, State Counsel- 
jor, and Representative, for twelve years, in Congress. He also deliv- 
ered a course of Lectures, at Amherst College, on Political Economy, 
a subject on which he had spent much time, and which continued to en- 
gross his attention until his decease, which’occurred at Northfield, Feb. 
8, 1842. It is hoped that his investigations and results on this impor- 
tant subject may, in some form, meet the eye of the public. Mr. Al- 
len’s native talents, literary acquisitions, and political knowledge gave 
him a high rank among the distinguished men of his day. 
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Hon. Exisan Paine, LL. D., was born in Brooklyn, Ct., January 21, 1757, and 
was graduated at Harvard University in 1781. He continued to reside at the Col- 
lege for the three succeeding years, during which time he studied law with Benjamin 
Lincoln, Esq., then a lawyer at Cambridge. In August, 1784, he removed to Ver- 
mont, where he resided until his death, which topk piece April 28, 1842, He never. 
entered upon the duties of his profession, but turned his attention to agricultural pur- 
suits. Through the greater part of his life, however, he was engaged in public em- 
ployments. He was a Member of the State Legislature in 1787, aud in 1791, he was 
elected a-Judge of the Supreme Court. In this office he continued until 1794, when he 
was elected to the Senate of the United States, where he served until 1801, at which 
4ime he was appointed by the first President Adams, Judge of the District Court of 
Vermont, which office he held till] April 1, 1842, four weeks only before his death. 
Judge Paine was a man of stronz mind, good judgment, and’great integrity. He 
received the degree of LL. D. from his Adma Mater, and was elected a Member of 
the American Antiquarian Society and of the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences. 


Danret OniverR, M. D., LL. D., was born at Marblehead, September, 1787. 
His parents were the Rev. Thomas Fitch Oliver, and Mrs. Sarah Oliver, daughter of 
William Pyncheon, Esq., an eminent barrister of Salem, Ms. Dr. Oliver received 
his bachelor’s degree at Harvard University in 1805, pursued the study of Med- 
icine under the direction of Benjamin Lynde Oliver, M. D., of Salem, and_received 
a medical degree at the University of Pensylvania, and at Dartmouth College. He 
commenced the practice of physic in Salem, Ms., where he continued io reside un- 
tilhe was appointea a Professor in Dartmouth College, iu 1820. He remained in office 
faithfully and acceptably discharging its duties for seventeen years, when he resign- 
ed his professorship and removed to Cambridge, Ms., there to spend the remainder 
of his life, which terminated, June, 1842, Dr. Oliver was aman of distinguished tal- 
ents, andhigh literary attainments. These were known and acknowledged. As testimo- 
nials of them he received the degree of Doctor of Laws, was elected a Member of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and of various other Literary Associations. 
He was the Author of a number of pamphlets on various subjects, and a work on 
Physiology. It is understood that he contemplated the publishing of other works or 
an important character. 


Hon. JosHus DARLING was born at Hopkiaton, N. H., January 13,1775. He 
graduated at Dartmouth Coliege in the class of 1794, and for a_ year, subsequently , 
pursued, under the direction of Dr. Ebenezer Lerned, the study of medicine. In 
1795, he removed to Henniker and commenced the business of merchandise and con- 
tmued in that employment thirty years. During a large proportion of this time he 
was in public office, For thirteen years he was in theLegislature — five in the House, 
and eight in the Senate of which he was President. He was also five years Judge 
of the Cireuit Court of Common Pleas, and three years Chief Justice of the Court of 
Sessions. From the time he left merchandise he turned his attention principally to 
agriculture, for the cause of which he did much. He was very active in establishing 
the Agricultural Society in Hillsborough County, and also the one in the new Coun~ 
ty ef Merrimack, aud was honored with the presidency of both. For many years he 
was the President and patron of various benevolent and hamane institulions. After 
a life of useful activity for sixty-seven years, he died May 16, 1842. 


Luxe Howe, M. D., was the third son of Dr. Adonijah Howe of Jaffrey, N. H. 
and was born March 26, 1787. He graduated at Dartmouth College in 1811, and im- 
mediately commenced the study of Jaw. He was admitted to the bar in 1814, and 
opened an office in his native town, but continued in professional business only & 
year, when he abandoned it and engaged in the study of medicine. In 1818, having 
prosecuted his studies the usual time, and attended the Medical Lectures at Hanover 
and Boston, he received the degree of M. D. at his Alma Mater. From that ume 
till his death, which occurred December 24, 1841, he continued in an extensive ,prac- 
tice of medicine in his native town. Dr Howe became eminent in his profession, 
was considered a very ingenious, judicious and successful practitioner. He was the 
Authorof a number of pamphlets and pieces on medical and surgical subjects, and 
was President of the N. H. Medical Society at the time of his decease. He became much 
interested in the cause of education, and was a Member of various Societies for the 
amelioration and improvement of the condilionof man, Beloved while he lived, he 
died greatly lamented. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


NORTHERN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


ArticLtE I. This Society shall be denominated 
the NorTHERN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

Art. II. The object of the Academy shall be the 
cultivation of the Arts and Sciences, with a view to 
the interest and happiness of mankind. 

Art. III. The Academy shall be composed of 
Fellows, Corresponding Members, and Honorary 
Members. 

Art. IV. The officers of the Academy shall be a 
President, a Vice President, twelve Curators, a Cor- 
responding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, a 
Treasurer, a Librarian, and other necessary officers, 
to be chosen annually by ballot. 
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Art. V. The Fellows shall be elected by ballot, 
having been previously nominated by the Curators. 
Corresponding and Honorary Members shall be 
nominated and elected in the same manner. Each 
Fellow shall pay into the treasury two dollars on 
admission, and one dollar annually afterwards, or 
fifteen dollars at one time. 

Art. VI. Fellows only-shall be entitled to vote ; 
but Corresponding and Honorary Members shall have 
the right to sit and deliberate in the meetings of the 
Academy. 

Art. VII. The Academy shall meet annually at 
Dartmouth College, in the town of Hanover, on 
the Tuesday immediately preceding the day of Com- 
mencement, to elect officers and transact other 
business; and, also, at such other times as the 
Curators shall appoint. Seven Fellows shall be 
necessary to form a quorum for transacting business, 
but a less number may adjourn a meeting. 

Art. VIII. By-Laws for the more particular gov- 
ernment of the Academy, not contravening this Con- 
stitution, shall be made by the Curators, to be in 
force until disapproved by the Fellows at an annual 
meeting. 

Art. IX. No article of this Constitution shall be 
altered except on recommendation of the Curators, 
and by a vote of the Fellows present, at an annual 
meeting. 


BY-LAWS 


OF THE 


NORTHERN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


I. Ir shall be the duty of each Fellow and Member of the 
Northern Academy of Arts and Sciences to promote the object 
of the Institution, in the ways he shall deem expedient, and his 
convenience shall permit. 

II. All literary contributions, and donations in books, shall be 
the property of the Academy ; and shall be under the care of 
the Librarian, whose duty it shall be to record them in the Li- 
brarian’s book, and to acknowledge their receipt, with thanks 
to the donors, and to render them accessible to the Fellows and 
Members, as the Curators shall direct. 

III. All literary contributions shall be at the disposal of the 
Curators. 

IV. Books may be taken from the Library by Fellows or Mem- 
bers on every Thursday, between one and two o’clock, P. M., 
during the term-time of Dartmouth College. 

V. No manuscript or manuscripts, bound or unbound, shall 
betaken from the Library without the permission of the Curators. 
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VI. No person shall retain a volume, pamphlet, or manuscript, 
from the Library, for a longer time than four weeks, but upon 
the penalty of paying ten cents per week until the articlé shall 
be returned, or settlement is made for the same. 

VII. If books or manuscripts be-requested to be taken out of 
the Library for public uses, or for the peculiar benefit of per- 
sons not Fellows or Members, the application shall be made to 
the Librarian through the medium of some Member, who shall 
be responsible in a written obligation for the return of the arti- 
cle borrowed, within such time as shall be stipulated by the Li- 
brarian, not exceeding three months, and also payment for dam- 
ages, if any have been sustained. 

VIII. All persons, who shall take books from the Library, shall 
be answerable for any injury to the same, and the damage shall 
be estimated by the Librarian and Assistant Librarian. 

IX. There shall be two keys to the Academy’s Room, one 
of which shall be kept by the Librarian, and the other by the 
Assistant Librarian. 

X. The initiation fee shall be paid when the fellowship is 
accepted ; and the annual tax at the time of the annual meet- 
ing ;—a failure to comply with these requisitions for three 
successive years, shall forfeit fellowship, unless excused by the 
Curators. 

XI. Any Fellow or Member may withdraw from the Acade- 
my by giving a written notice of his intention to do it, and, ifa 
Fellow, by paying also arrearages, if any be due from 
him. 

XII. Fellows and Members of the Academy may be expelled 
for immoral conduct, by a vote of three-fourths of the Fellows 
present at any annual meeting, provided the complaint be pre- 
sented with the approbation of the Curators. 

XIII. The Academy shall meet for business on the first and 
third Mondays of every month during the term-time of Dart- 
mouth College, and at other times, as the Curators may ap- 
point, at the place and hour notified by the Recording Secretary. 

XIV. The Recording Secretary shall make and preserve the 
records of the Academy ; and the Corresponding Secretary 
shall give notice to gentlemen who are elected Fellows or Mem- 
bers, of their appointment, and conduct the correspondence of 
the Institution generally. 

XV. The Recording Secretary shall, at least two weeks be- 
fore the annual meeting, cause a notice of it to be published in 
one or more papers, printed in each of the States of New 
Hampshire and Vermont. 

XVI. All fees, taxes, and donations in money, shall be 
paid to the Treasurer ; whose duty it shall be to make such 
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disbursements therefrom as shall be ordered by the Curators, 
by whom also his accounts shall be annually audited. 

XVII. The Curators shall hold a stated meeting on the first 
Monday of every month ; and they may be called together at 
any other time by their Clerk, at the request of three Curators. 
At all their meetings four shall constitute a quorum for doing 

‘business ; and the senior Curator in the order of election, 
shall preside. 

XVIII. The Curators shall, at their first meeting after the 
annual meeting of the Academy, appoint a Clerk forthe year, 
who shall keep a record of all their proceedings, and give no- 
tice of all their meetings. 

XIX. The Curators may supply any vacancies which shall 
occur by death, resignation, or otherwise, in their own Board, 
or among any of the officers of the Academy, till the next an- 
nual meeting. All officers of the Academy shall discharge the 
duties of their respective offices until others are chosen in their 
stead. 

XX. There shall be appointed annually by the Curators, a 
Publishing Committee of three, and a Committee of three for 
nominating Fellows and Members, and preparing the business 
to be acted upon by the Academy at its annual meetings. 

XXI. At each annual meeting of the Academy, the Curators 
shall report their doings for the preceding year. 


OFFICERS OF THE ACADEMY 


Pror. 


Pror. 


FOR 1843-4, 


PRESIDENT, 


Hon. JOEL PARKER, LL. D. 


Rev. 


Pror. 


Rev. 


Pror. 


Rev. 
Rev. 


PROF. 


Hon. 


Pror. 


Pror 


VICE PRESIDENT, 
Rev. NATHAN LORD, D. D. 


CURATORS, 


ROSWELL SHURTLEFF, D. D. 
CHARLES B. HADDOCK, D. D. 
PHINEHAS COOKE, 

IRA YOUNG, ; 

EBENEZER C. TRACY, 

DIXI CROSBY, M. D. 

AMOS BLANCHARD, 

EDWIN D. SANBORN, 

DAVID PIERCE, 

OLIVER P. HUBBARD, M. D. 
WILLIAM H. DUNCAN, Ese. 

. WILLIAM COGSWELL, D. D. 


WILLIAM COGSWELL, D. D., 


Corresponding Secretary and Labrarian. 


SAMUEL G. BROWN, Recording Secretary. 
DANIEL BLAISDELL, Ese., Treasurer. 


Pror 
Pror 
Pror 


PUBLISHING COMMITTEE. 


. WILLIAM COGSWELL, D. D. 
. CHARLES B. HADDOCK, D. D. 
. IRA YOUNG. 


SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


CURATORS. 


Ar the close of another year, the Curators are called upon 
to render a Report of their proceedings to the Academy, to 
which they are responsible for the proper discharge of the du- 
ties devolving on them, Such an account of stewardship is, 
for various reasons, desirable. It operates as a bond of union 
between the Curators and the Academy, tends to produce in 
both a livelier interest in the object for which the Institution 
was established, and serves as an incentive to the performance 
of duty. It also furnishes an opportunity, not only to relate 
what has been done ; but also to present those plans for future 
operation which have been matured, and urge their adoption 
and execution ; to exhibit to the community the importance of 
the Association, and enforce its claims upon their patronage. 
When printed and distributed, it is a public voucher, announc- 
ing the nature, design, and utility of the Institution, and its 
efficiency in the accomplishment of its object; and, should it 
be satisfactory, it will inspire animation and hope in the friends 
of the cause, and induce others to become its patrons. 

The Report of the Curators for the last year was printed, 
and distributed to the members of the Academy, and was also 
sent to all similar Institutions in the country. 

In the second article of the Constitution, itis declared, ‘‘ The 
object of the Academy shall be the cultivation of the Arts and 
Sciences with a view to the interest and happiness of mankind.” 
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This object it is proposed to accomplish by establishing a Li- 
brary; by procuring a Museum; by prosecuting literary and 
scientific researches ; and by publishing the results of such 
inquiries. 

1. The establishment of a Library. 

At the close of the last year, something had been accom- 
plished in this respect. Between two and three hundred bound 
volumes of books, besides various pamphlets and newspapers, 
had been procured, and placed in the Room of the Library. 
This Room, which is in Reed Hall, has been gratuitously ap- 
propriated to the use of the Academy by the Trustees of Dart- 
mouth College. During the present year, the Library has been 
much enlarged. It now contains about eleven hundred bound 
volumes, a large number of files of newspapers unbound—some 
of them quite ancient, more than four thousand pamphlets* un- 
bound-—many of them sermons, orations, speeches, eulogies, his- 
tories, and discourses or essays on scientific subjects, the orig- 
inal manuscript copies ef the Hebrew and Chaldee Grammars 
of Prof. John Smith of Dartmouth College, and of his Lec- 
tures on theological subjects delivered to the students, a manu- 
script Memoir of Col. David Mason of Boston, the manuscript 
Journal of Weather, with meteorological and thermometrical 
observations, from 1806 to 1838, kept by John Farmer, Esq., of 
Concord, the manuscript Journal of Weather from 177! to 1797, 
kept by Eleazer Russell, Esq., of, Portsmouth, and also the 
original manuscript Correspondence of Governor Bartlett, 
while he was in official life—from 1774 to 1794. All the above 
manuscripts have been bound. Some others of value yet re- 
main unbound. 

In the Library may be found nearly all the publications of the 
different Learned Societies in this country ; and also the publi- 
cations of the various Benevolent Societies, comprising their 


*These pamphlets are of great importance as they are the transitory records i 
and their value will he acknowledged by a graceful posteriete 4 Paiapblets,2> otpelgane, 
eli, “those leaves of an hour, and volumes of a season, and even of a week, slight and 
evanescent things as they appear, and scorned at by opposite parties, while each cherishes 
its own, are in truth the records of the public mind, the secret history of a people, which 
does not always appear in the more open narrative.” : 
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Annual Reports and other periodicals. These publications are 
the gift of the Institutions, which issued them. 

Some of the principal donors to the Library, besides the dif- 
ferent Societies which have been mentioned, are Gov. Samuel 
Bell of Chester, who presented twenty bound volumes in quar- 
to of the American State Papers ; Gen. Timothy Upham of 
Portsmouth, who presented twenty-two bound volumes of news- 
papers of various kinds, fifteen complete volumes unbound of the 
National Intelligencer, and twenty-seven volumes unbound of 
other papers ; Charles W. Brewster, Esq. of Portsmouth, who 
presented twenty-one volumes of the Portsmouth Journal ; 
James M. Rix, Esq. of Lancaster, who presented four volumes 
of the Coos County Democrat, and also one number of each 
of the different newspapers published in the United States du- 
ving the years 1840-41, which have been bound in four vol- 
umes ; and the Hon. Ezra Bartlett of Haverhill, who presented 
his Father’s Correspondence, sixteen bound volumes of Spoon- 
er’s Journal, with many volumes of other papers, and also some 
very ancient books of value. 

It is important that the Library should be of a general and 
comprehensive character, containing books of every depart- 
ment of Literature, Science, the Mechanic Arts, Belles-Lettres, 
Metaphysics, Theology, Jurisprudence, Medicine, Politicai 
Economy, the Fine Arts, Voyages, Travels, Biography, Antiq- 
uities, and History. Publishers of books or journals, by send- 
ing a copy of each of the works which they write or publish to 
the Library of the Academy, will perform a valuable service for 
the cause, and have them deposited where they will he preserv- 
ed, and permanently remain, for the inspection and perusal of 
present and future historians and scientific men. A perfect 
series of the works of American Authors is a desideratum. No 
one can tell how useful these may be hereafter. ‘‘ The time 
may come when the sons of the Pilgrims will revert to the times 
of their forefathers for old principles, antiquated manners, and 
patriarchal examples ; and search our repositories for the me- 
morials, and the means of a free, pure, and prosperous repub- 
Jic, Then ‘ Cotton’s Power of the Keys’ may save our church- 
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es, ‘Old Men’s Tears,’ our religion ; and ‘ New England’s 
Memorial,’ our Liberty.” 

Unless works are collected and preserved in such repositories 
as this Library, they will in a course of years vanish. Of the 
publications of Dr. Cotton Mather, three hundred and eighty-two 
in number, only about eighty are to be found in any of our pub- 
lic Libraries. 

2. The second thing proposed to be acco.nplished is the es- 
tablishment of a Museum. : 

Before the Revolution but little attention in this country was 
paid to Natural History. The situation of the Colonies being 
unfavorable tothe cultivation of the natural sciences, a few in- 
dividuals only appeared to take a deep interest in them. The 
most distinguished of these were John Bartram of Pennsylvania, 
an eminent botanist, and the first American, who established a 
botanic garden for the cultivation of indigenous and exotic 
plants; John Clayton, a distinguished physician of Virginia, 
whose writings on hotany were many, most of which however, 
were destroyed by fire; and Cadwallader Colden, a physician of 
note in New York, who wrote and published early on botany and 
kindred subjects. During all this time, no Association existed for 
the promotion ofthe natural sciences, and no account was made 
of them in our Institutions of learning.—But since the Revolu- 
tion, a spirit of enterprise in this respect has generally prevailed. 
Individuals, public Institutions of learning, and Societies formed 
for this purpose, have engaged in promoting this cause, Among 
those whose labors have been most efficient, we mention Peale, 
B. S. Barton, and William Bartram of Philadelphia, Muehlen- 
berg of Lancaster, Pa., Elliot of South Carolina, Mitchell, 
and Hosack of New York, Waterhouse and Peck of Cam- 
bridge, not to speak of those who have been actively engaged 
in more recent times. The Natural History Societies, which 
are the oldest, and which have been the most efficient, are those 
at Philadelphia and Boston. A large proportion of our col- 
leges have now introduced the study of the natural sciences, 
and very general attention is beginning to be directed to them. ° 
It would, therefore, be reasonable to conclude, that a Museum of 
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Natural History would be established in connexion with this 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. Such a department is contem- 
plated. But no efforts to procure articles for it have yet been 
made, as there are not at present, conveniences for putting them 
up in suitable order. Still a few boxes of shells, minerals, coins, 
and various kinds of curiosities have been presented, or pledged 
to the Academy. It is very desirable, that, in future, the Museum 
should engage the attention of the members. _ By suitable efforts, 
it is believed that a large number of interesting specimeus in Ge- 
ology, Mineralogy, Conchology, Ichthyology, Ornithology, Ento- 
mology, Botany and other subjects of Natural History, might be 
easily obtained by contributions from the members and patrons of 
the Institution. Were application made, many curiosities, no 
doubt, might be procured from the Aborigines of the country, and 
to such, this Society, located as it is, would seem to prefer a 
special claim. 

In these various ways, the Museum would soon become highly 
respectable and useful, leading the mind 


‘*From nature up to nature’s God.’’ 


Ray, the English naturalist, was a Christian Philosopher, and, 
in his excellent work “‘On the Wisdom of God in Creation,” he 
sets forth the duty of contemplating the works of nature. ‘This” 
says he, “‘is a part of the business of a Sabbath day, asit will be 
probably, of our employment through that eternal rest, of which 
the Sabbath is a type.” 

3. Another method of accomplishing the object of the Acade- 
my, is by prosecuting literary and scientific researches. 

A few individuals associated for such purposes have been in- 
strumental of calling the attention of multitudes to the important 
object, for which this Academy was instituted. To Robert Boyle 
we are greatly indebted for the secrets of earth, air, water, fire, 
vegetables and animals. He was emphatically the father of 
chemistry and experimental philosophy. At the age of nineteen 
years, he took an active part in forming the Association of dis- 
tinguished men, which is now denominated the Royal Society of 
London, In connection with this Society, he made himself, in @ 
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great measure, what he was. An account of their meetings is 
interesting, as showing their nature, the manner in which they 
were conducted, and the state of the Arts and Sciences at that 
time. It is here presented in the language of Dr. John Wallis 
another of the founders of the Institution: ‘ About the year 1645, 
while I lived in London, at a time when by our civil wars aca- 
demical studies were much interrupted in both our Universities, I 
had the opportunity of being acquainted with divers worthy per-. 
sons, inquisitive into natural philosophy and other parts of human 
learning; and particularly of what hath been called the New 
Philosophy, or experimental philosophy. We did, by agreement, 
divers of us meet weekly in London on a certain day to treat and 
discourse of such affairs. These meetings we held sometimes at 
Dr. Goddard’s lodgings on occasion of his keeping an operator in 
his house, for grinding glasses for telescopes and microscopes, and 
sometimes at a convenient place in Cheapside, sometimes at Gresh- 
am College, or some place near adjoining. Qur business was, 
precluding matters of theology and state affairs, to discourse 
and consider of philosophical inquiries, and such as related there- 
unto as Physic, Anatomy, Geometry, Astronomy, Navigation, 
Statics, Magnetics, Chymics, Mechanics and Natural Experiments, 
with the state of these studies, as then cultivated at home and 
abroad. We there discoursed of the circulation of the blood, the 
valves in the veins, the vene Lactee, the Lymphatic vessels, the 
Copernican hypothesis, the nature of comets and new stars, the- 
satellites of Jupiter, the oval shape (as it then appeared) of Sat- 
urn, the spots in the Sun, and its turning on its own axis, the ine- 
qualities and selenography of the moon, the several phases of 
Venus and Mercury, the improvements of telescopes, and grinding 
of glasses for that purpose, the weight of the air, the possibility 
or impossibility of vacuities, and Nature’s abhorrence thereof, 
‘the Torricellian experiment in quicksilver, the descent of heavy 
‘bodies, and the degrees of acceleration therein, and divers other 
things of like nature; some of which were then but new discoy- 
eries, and others not so generally known and embraced as they 
now are, with other things appertaining to what hath been called 
the New Philosophy, which from the times of Galileo at Florence 
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and Sir Francis Bacon, (Lord Verulam,) in England, hath beer 
much cultivated in Italy, France, Germany and other parts abroad 
as Well as with us in England.” Subsequently the members of 
the Institution met ‘‘at the lodgings of the Hon. Mr. Robert 
Boyle. ” 

Such was the beginning of the Royal Society of London, 
which now, asa Learned Society, stands first in the world iw 
character and usefulness. Its labors have resulted in the publica- 
tion of about one hundred and forty quarto volumes. 

Though the Northern Academy may be humble in its begin- 
nings, and must be comparatively insignificant in its operations; yet 
it is not too much to hope, that important good may result from its 
establishment. Many of the improvements in the Arts and Sci- 
ences have been somewhat recent, and have been made either by 
individual or associated effort. Some of the greatest promoters of 
the natural sciences have been Baron Cuvier of Paris, in Geology, 
Abbé Haiiy of Picardy, in Mineralogy, and Linneus of Stock— 
holm, in Botany—men acting by themselves, and acting in connec- 
tion with Learned Societies. * 

In the By-laws of this Institution, it is stated, “‘ The Academy 
shall meet for business on the first and third Mondays of every 
month during the term-time of Dartmouth College. ” This regu- 
lation has not been strictly observed the past year, owing to cir- 
cumstances which will not probably again occur. In some instan- 
ces, meetings of a literary character have been held asa substitute. 
It is expected, that in future there will be a more strict adherence 
to this regulation of the By-Laws. The stated meetings of the 
most efficient Learned Societies in this country are monthly, semi- 
monthly or weekly. Some of the celebrated literary clubs of 
England, France, and Germany have usually held their meetings 
weekly. Of such, the great Locke, Newton, and other scientific 
luminaries were members. It was in these, that they caught 
ideas, which led to an explanation of those mysteries in science, 


* In the republic of letters, a division of labor by the different Learned Societies promotes 
the highest interests of the general cause. ‘‘ Etenim omnes artes, que ad humanitatem per- 
tinent, habent quoddam commune vinculum, et quasi cognatione quadam inter se continen- 
tur.”? Cicero. 
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that till then had not been comprehended by the mind of man. 
A Society cannot flourish and become extensively useful, unless 
the objects for which it was-instituted are prosecuted with some 
degree of zeal and energy. Every member of this Academy, 
therefore, should feel it his duty to perform something for the ad- 
vancement of its designs, though he may not be able to do all he 
could desire. 

4, The other thing to be accomplished by the Academy is the 
publishing of the results of literary and scientific inquiries. 

It cannot be expected that an Institution like this Academy 
should at its commencement possess resources, from which to 
make selections for publication. Some time is needed for prepar- 
ation. But the commencement of publishing is necessary to in- 
duce writers to bring to a close, and to completely finish, pro- 
ductions which have long been on hand and but partially perfect- 
ed. Itis highly important, therefore, that a work, either in the 
form of a Quarterly or an Annual, should be issued as soon as it 
may be with convenience. Two things are essential to the ex- 
istence and continuance of such a periodical—(1.) Literary and 
scientific contributions; and (2.) Pecuniary support. The former 
must be derived principally from the members of the Academy, 
though others may be expected to contribute; and the latter must 
be furnished from a subscription for the work, or from donations 
by the friends of such an enterprise. It is confidently believed, 
that, were suitable efforts made, there need be no deficiency in 
either of these respects. 

The pecuniary resources of the Academy are limited to the 
initiation fee and the annual tax on the Fellows, life-member- 
ships, and donations from its Members or Patrons. Two dona- 
tions in money have, during the year, been received—one of five 
dollars from Judge Matthew Harvey, and another of twenty dollars 
from Governor Plumer. More funds are indispensably needed for 
the purpose of binding, in suitable volumes, the large number of 
valuable pamphlets now on hand, that they may be better 
preserved and be of more easy access; of repairing the bind- 
ing of some volumes of real worth which are iu an injured state; 
and, also, of purchasing some rare and valuable works, which it 
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may not be practicable to obtain by subscription. Contributions, 
donations, legacies and Royal patronage are the support of 
_the Learned Societies in Europe, and have served to raise 
them to their present state of eminence. And an obligation 
rests upon us and the friends of this Academy to use every 
suitable endeavor to place it in that elevated position which it 
should hold. There are various ways in which individuals may 
contribute to its prosperity. Some may bestow funds, some may 
attend to the management of its local concerns, others may devise 
methods in which its interests and usefulness may be promoted, 
and others again may collect articles for the Museum, and books, 
periodicals, pamphlets, maps, charts,.and manuscripts for the Li- 
brary. Let the entomologist make collections from the innumer- 
able variety of insects, let the botanist add members from the ex- 
tensive family of plants, let the mineralogist obtain interesting 
specimens of ore, let the philosopher and the man of literature and 
science give from their rich libraries, treatises of rare value in their 
departments of Learning, let the antiquary bring treasures in an- 
cient books, manuscripts and Indian relics. The study of antiquities 
is favorable to the cultivation of the fine arts. The Greeks, a 
people the most learned and polished, delighted in what was an- 
cient. ‘The inquisitive propensity, inseparable from the anti- 
quarian taste, doubtless contributed to that unrivalled preeminence 
in arts and literature attained by ancient Greece. It led the histo- 
rian to trace facts to their remotest source, the philosopher to in- 
restigate the most recondite properties of mind and matter, and 
“To van- 


‘the artist to seek the finest samples for imitation.” 
quished Greece was Rome indebted for her admirable models in 
poetry, eloquence, history, painting, statuary, and architecture.”’— 
«“ But for Homer, and Plato, and Thucydides, and Demosthenes, 
and Sophocles, and Menander, and. Praxiteles, and Appelles, 
Rome might never have produced a Virgil, or Seneca, or Livy, or 
Cicero, or Terence, or those numerous sculptors, and painters, and 
architects, whose works have spread her fame throughout the 
avorld.”” _ 

The United States has become a nation which ranks among 
the foremost in power, wisdom, industry and enterprise. Would 
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she maintain this high elevation, she must attend to all that will 
enlighten, improve, and embellish human society. Every true 
patriot, as well as every lover of mankind, will, therefore, feel 
deeply interested in whatever promotes religion and morals, litera- 
ture, the sciences and the arts. 

Let us in our individual, and in our associated, capacity do what 
is in our power for the good of Society and the world, and thus 
make it manifest that we are alive to all that can purify, ennoble, 
adorn and benefit the great family of man. 
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AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, BOSTON. 


ADDRESS 


OF THE 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


OFFICERS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, BOSTON. 


JOHN TAPPAN, President. 
SIMON GREENLEAFP, Vice President. 


Executive Committee. 


JOHN TAPPAN, Ese. 

Hon. SIMON GREENLEAF. 
HENRY HILL, Esa. 

Rev. NEHEMIAH ADAMS. 
Rev. HUBBARD WINSLOW. 
Rey. BARON STOW. 

Rev. EDWARD N. KIRK. 
THOMAS ADAMS, Ese. 
FRANCIS O. WATTS, Ese. 
GEORGE R. SAMPSON, Esa. 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Ese. 


GEORGE DENNY, Ese., Treasurer. 


Rev. SETH BLISS, Secretary & Assistant Treasurer. 


TO THE 


Members and Friends of the American Tract Society 


IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Ir is known to you that public attention has been spe- 
cially drawn of late to the Volumes published by the 
American Tract Society in New York. The manner in 
which some of these volumes are accommodated to the 
principles of union between different evangelical denomi- 
nations constituting the Society, has been and is still a 
subject of earnest discussion. 

Having directed our attention in a particular manner 
to the principles and operations of the Society, in view of 
recent communications, and a delegation from our number 
having conferred with the Committee at New York with 
regard to its general interests, we feel that it may not be 
unacceptable to the members and friends of the Tract So- 
ciety in New England, if we state to them some of the 
results of our inquiries and deliberations. 


It appears that in May, 1825, a Convention of delegates 
from Tract Societies throughout the country was held at 
New York, at which the present constitution of the Socie- 
ty was adopted, and on the following day the Society was 
organized with public religious exercises, and the corner 
stone of the present Tract Society’s house was laid. 

Before commencing their operations, the Executive Com- 
mittee issued an address to the Christian public, contained in 
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Tract No. 1, in which they specify the following doc- 
trines of the gospel as those in which the founders and 
members agree, and constituting the basis of their pres- 
ent union, viz: ‘‘ Man’s native sinfulness ; the purity 
and obligation of the law of G'od ; the true and proper 
divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ ; the necessity and 
reality of his atonement and sacrifice ; the efficiency of the 
Holy Spirit in the work of renovation ; the free and full 
offers of the Gospel, and the duty of men to accept 1%t ; 
the necessity of personal holiness; and an everlasting 
state of rewards and punishments beyond the grave.” 

The operations of the Society began by issuing a se- 
ries of Tracts, and Children’s Tracts; but attention had 
already been directed to the issuing of volumes, in imi- 
tation of the Parent Religious Tract Society in London. 
In the third year of the Society, it entered on the pub- 
lication of books, by stereotyping Doddridge’s ‘ Rise and 
Progress ;’ and this was soon followed by the ‘Saints’ 
Rest,’ ‘Call to the Unconverted,’ and kindred works. 
In pursuance of this plan the Society has been engaged 
for seventeen years in publishing religious books, and for 
twenty years in publishing tracts, 

Thirteen religious denominations are represented in the 
Society, and six in the Committee of Publication. This 
Committee consists of Rev. Dr. Milnor of the Episcopal, 
Rev. Dr. Archibald Alexander and Rev. Dr. McAuley of 
the two branches of the Presbyterian, Rev. Dr. Knox of 
the Reformed Dutch, Rev. Dr. Justin Edwards of the 
Congregational, and Rev. Mr. Sommers of the Baptist, 
church. 

When it is proposed to print a book or tract, the book 
or manuscript is sent to each of the members of this Com- 
mittee residing in New York, who examines it by him- 
self as to its evangelical character, and having regard, 
also, to the views of the denomination which he repre- 
sents in the Society. The book, having thus passed 
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through the hands of the several members of the Com- 
mittee, is finally considered and voted upon in a meeting 
of the Committee, and then, if unanimously adopted, is 
sent to the non-resident members for their concurrence. 
Works requiring much revision are usually committed to 
one member of the Committee, with one of the Secreta- 
ries, to prepare them for publication. 

So far as we have ascertained, no objections have been 
expressed against the principle of union upon which the 
Society is founded, but on the contrary, some who have 
had difficulties with regard to the alteration of books by 
the Publishing Committee, have expressed themselves 
strongly in favor of this union. In the remarks which we 
shall make upon this part of the subject therefore, we do 
not feel ourselves to be in controversy with any. Our 
object in dwelling upon it is to call the attention of the 
Christian public renewedly and more fully to the peculiar 
advantages for doing good which this Society as a union 
of evangelical Christians enjoys. 

The simple object of the Society is to publish the great 
and glorious truths of evangelical religion by means of 
books and tracts. No one can read the works which it 
has issued without feeling that, throughout, they magnify 
the riches of atoning blood and the power of the Holy 
Ghost, and vindicate all the distinguishing truths of experi- 
mental religion. While paragraphs and sentences and 
expressions relating to points on which evangelical Chris- 
tians differ, are either changed as to their controversial 
aspect, or omitted, we know of no volume published by the 
Society which is in any sense diluted as to evangelical 
sentiment. We do not speak the whole truth when we 
say merely this. We are sure that the same number of 
volumes cannot be found in our tongue better suited to 
teach men those distinctive truths of religion which are 
essential to salvation. We venture to say that no Christian 
of any evangelical denomination can read these publications, 
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and feel that a single practical truth of experimental re- 
ligion is omitted or weakened. Allusions to points of 
order and to Christian ordinances in which Christians 
differ, and passages which would excite controversial feel- 
ings amongst evangelical believers, are changed, or omitted, 
but the books are as eminently evangelical and as full of 
high toned pious sentiment, as before. When a reader 
is presented with a list of changes and omissions in a par- 
ticular work, it is to be remembered that a book that pro- 
fesses as its great object to teach essential truth, must be 
judged of not by what is left out, but by what is left in. 
We are liable to receive incorrect impressions from reading 
disconnected passages of a book which have been omitted 
or changed, without inquiring into their relations to the 
work asa whole. We believe that no real Christian, of 
any name or creed, who reads these volumes, will fail to 
find in them whatever his spiritual taste demands. 

We propose now, in the first place, to speak of the 
advantages which a Society composed of various denomi- 
nations of evangelical Christians enjoys in publishing such 
books and tracts. 

The great argument in-favor of the union of different 
evangelical denominations in this work is, that hundreds 
of thousands in our country are reached by these books 
and are taught the way of salvation, who, on the plan of 
denominational effort, would either not be reached, or 
would have their denominational prejudices excited. The 
state of society in many parts of our country shows how 
important it is that the way of salvation should be made 
known, as it may be, to hundreds of thousands at this 
juncture, without awakening sectarian jealousy. 

We are told by those who, as agents of this Society, 
have explored and surveyed the country for the purpose of 
promoting the circulation of these books, that there is 
among vast masses in our land a deplorable ignorance of 
the plan of salvation. Not far from one half of the peo- 
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ple of the entire country are without evangelical instruc- 
tion from the pulpit, and many thousands receive it 
from the lips of a ministry somewhat secular and but 
imperfectly educated. About one third of the families out 
of New England which have been visited by the agents 
of this Society, are destitute of religious books ex- 
cept the Bible and a hymn book, and not far from one 
sixth of the families in the more distant States have not the 
word of God. Nine out of ten of all these families in all 
probability would remain for years without religious read- 
ing if the books were not brought to their doors. 

So far as the various classes in many parts of the 
country know any thing of religion, it is a question 
whether they are not better informed respecting points of 
difference among denominations, than upon vital points of 
saving truth. They need more instruction about the way 
to be saved, such as the books of this Society contain. 

Each of the several denominations composing this So- 
ciety should consider, that though in thus uniting they 
do not publish to these masses their denominational 
peculiarities, and though it may be that some of them pay 
a disproportionate part of the money which sustains this 
united effort, they, by this means, induce other denomina- 
tions to forego, in this particular effort, an attempt to urge 
their peculiar views upon the uninstructed millions. If 
one denomination paid ninety-nine dollars out of every 
hundred for this purpose, are they not, as Christians, repaid 
by having the other denominations willing to sanction such 
books as are sent forth through this institution, instead of 
insisting on the separate circulation of sectarian books 
amongst the masses of our population. 

This Society interferes with no denominational board 
which any may see fit to form; but it is worthy of con- 
sideration whether denominational institutions have not 
generally directed their efforts, in our land, to communities 
already evangelized. 
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Hundreds of ministers of various denominations whose 
circumstances oblige them at present to perform manual 
labor for a large part of their support, and those who never 
had much, if any, theological instruction, have received 
from the hands of the book agents of this Society more 
religious volumes than previously composed their libraries ; 
and they have co-operated with these agents in the effort 
to supply their people and the population around them 
with these volumes. 

The population of many of our States is composed 
of families from the north and south, the old world 
and the new, with every shade of religious opinion. 
Of one hundred and fifty families in a given district, 
twenty may be Methodists, twelve Baptists, ten Presbyte- 
rians, two Congregationalists, one Episcopalian, one Re- 
formed Dutch, three German Reformed, four Lutherans— 
all evangelical ; while ten are Campbellites, six Universal- 
ists, eight ‘“‘ New Lights,” three Christ-ians, seven Mor- 
mons, ten Infidels, and fifteen Roman Catholics. An 
agent of the American Tract Society will combine the 
interests which are evangelical in harmonious effort for 
the supply of all the families of their respective denomina- 
tions, and in united effort for those who are in error or 
neglected. 

The German population in this country, it is well 
known, is rapidly increasing, and is to be an important 
element in forming our national character. It is known, 
too, that the practical religious literature in their language 
is deficient. But this Society has the undivided confi- 
dence of all the evangelical denominations among them, 
and is supplying them with an evangelical literature in 
their own tongue. No denominational society could ac- 
complish this work, by reason of the strong denomina- 
tional prejudices which pervade the numerous divisions 


and subdivisions into which the Germans are themselves 
divided. 
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Now suppose that a proposition should be made to form 
a denominational society to supply the destitute population 
in our land with religious books. Take the Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists for an illustration, and suppose that 
they should withdraw, for this purpose, from the Tract 
Society. In the first place, how would they agree as to 
their views of church government, and what success 
would they have in accommodating standard religious 
works to their purpose as to points of church polity? 
If they could succeed here, what one theological school 
would unite and harmonize all the views which some of 
them would, in their turn, think it necessary to present? 
And would the advocates of various projects and measures 
claim nothing, or contest nothing? ‘The result, probably, 
would be utter failure, or, the formation of a general In- 
stitution like the American Tract Society. 

But suppose that the new scheme should succeed. 
Would there not be a corresponding effort of antagonist 
sects to follow up and contest every inch of ground? 

Let us imagine what a New England Congregationalist, 
for example, who should object to the principles of this 
Society, might say in reply to all this. He might say, ‘I 
am strongly attached to the faith of my Puritan ancestors, 
confirmed, as it has been, by their sacrifices and sufferings. 
Must I say nothing in the books of the Tract Society, 
about certain points of belief which to me are precious? 
The puritans in England chose to be ejected from their 
pulpits rather than be debarred from teaching and preach- 
ing in all respects as they thought the Bible required of 
them. To enjoy the ordinances of the gospel, as they 
regarded them, unmolested, they brought a church and 
ministry to this wilderness. Ought they to have remained 
at home, sacrificing their ‘denominational peculiarities’ 
for the sake of Christian union? Am TI faithful to their 
doctrines and institutions if I do not insist on spreading 
them by every means in my power ?’ 
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The other denominations composing the Society might 
present the argument on their side against union in this 
institution, with at least as much feeling as the Con- 
gregationalist. They might say, ‘We love what we 
believe is taught in the Scriptures as much as you can do. 
It is as great a sacrifice for us not to publish certain things 
as for you. Let us agree to omit them, however, in cer~ 
tain publications, that we may together, and with a pecu- 
liar advantage, by these books, make known Christ and 
him crucified.’ 

Suppose that one of them, the Congregationalist, for 
example, should say, ‘I am bound to make New England 
Congregationalism in its doctrines and ordinances univer- 
sal, if I can, in our Western country.’ The members of the 
other denominations might answer, ‘ We also feel bound to 
spread our denominational peculiarities co-extensively with 
the growing population of our country. We shall vie with 
you in our Home Missionary operations, and, if we can, 
shall induce the people of the west and southwest to adopt 
our denominational views and order. But the question is, 
whether there be not a common service which we can 
render to Christ and the souls of men with greater advan- 
tage by union in the Tract Society than by separate efforts 
in that cause?’ 

We think the question ought to be distinctly borne in 
mind whether the omission of denominational peculiarities 
in the publications of the Tract Society is, in fact or in its 
tendency, a denial, in any respect, of the faith. In coming 
into this union in the Tract Society, the various denomi- 
nations do not yield their belief in certain points; but, 
for what they count a great and common good, they 
agree, in certain books, not to mention their peculiarities 
of doctrine and order. While nothing could induce 
them to abjure these things, they say of each of them, 
with a view to one special purpose, as the Saviour said of 
his own life, “I have power to lay it down, and I have 
power to take it again.” Now is it more of an injury than 
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a benefit to Christian faith and to the best interests of 
men to omit any mention of these peculiarities in this 
class of books? This is a question which, in being 
answered by each one for himself, will decide the minds 
of many with regard to the principles on which the Tract 
Society is formed and proceeds. 

The influence which this Society exerts in creating 
among hundreds of thousands a taste for good reading 
must not be overlooked. Some booksellers, with much 
sagacity, are following with their agents in the wake of 
the colporteurs, as commerce follows Christian missions. 
The Tract Society is creating a market for good books 
wherever its agents penetrate. It is doing more in this 
way for the literary and theological character of our 
country than can be computed. The works of Baxter, 
Bunyan, Owen, President Edwards, Andrew Fuller, and 
Bishop Hall cannot be widely circulated and read, without 
raising the intellectual as well as moral character of the 
people, and creating an increased demand for sound reli- 
gious publications. 

In illustration of the usefulness of this plan of union, 
we may ask those Christians in our towns and cities who 
are engaged in the benevolent and useful work of Tract 
distribution, what they would do if there were no such 
Society as this to furnish the distributers of all evangelical 
denominations with books and tracts which they can all 
join to circulate?) What confusion would ensue in your 
efforts if each denomination in your town or city should 
try to overspread the place with denominational publica- 
tions? What bitterness and conflicts, what waste of time 
and labor, if the efforts of each denomination for its 
own private good were substituted for the distribution of 
these publications in which all agree. As the moon puts 
her bands about the sea, and makes it swell in regular 
tides, so this Society, in some measure, keeps sectarian 
zeal from flooding the habitations of men with its irregular 
and desolating surge. 
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It is of great importance that all evangelical Christians 
in our country should be united at the present day in 
resisting the tide of Romanism. The American ‘Tract 
Society may be one of the means employed by the Spirit 
of God to keep Christians of the several sects from flying 
apart at this hour of darkness and peril, and from turning 
those weapons against each other which ought to point 
one way against a common foe. This Institution affords 
a striking illustration of Protestant unity, thus refuting the 
stale reproach that there is no such unity ; while it happily 
combines the efforts of all to save the deluded votaries of 
the Man of Sin. 

Such considerations as these, (and the illustrations 
might be greatly extended,) satisfy the Committee that 
the American ‘Tract Society occupies a most important 
place amongst the instrumentalities for the conversion of 
men. We think that the Christian community will unite, 
in view of such considerations, to sustain and cheer the 
Society in its noble enterprise. 

Our argument in favor of the union of denominations in 
the Tract Society is not drawn from the desirableness of 
making them one in all respeets, but it refers to a particu- 
lar good which they can accomplish by uniting in this. 
instance and for this particular object. Neither do we 
mean to intimate that our whole practical religious litera- 
ture should be furnished by such an institution as this, 
which shall withhold every book which all sects cannot 
agree to publish. We only say that there are books of in- 
estimable value which all evangelical denominations may, 
with a peculiar advantage, unite to circulate in our country 
at the present time. Genius, and taste, and zeal for peculiar 
forms and denominational opinions, will not be wanting to 
furnish the land with other books suited to every good 
and useful purpose. Shall we not join, in this Society, 
to promote a special object which can be accomplished by 
eur union with extraordinary advantage to the souls of 
men, while we leave the way open for any to do good 
also in such other methods as they may choose. 
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We come now, in the second place, to speak more 
directly with regard to the principle and practice of ac- 
commodating books to the great object thus contemplated 
by the Society. 

It would be a misfortune if this Society should present 
itself to any mind with its incidental arrangement of re- 
vising books in undue prominence. The revision of 
books is not the object for which the Society exists. It 
seeks to make known salvation by Christ through books 
and tracts to the largest possible number of souls in our 
land. When this can be promoted by issuing books which 
require no alteration, all will agree that this, for every 
reason, should be done ; and such has been the practice of 
the Publishing Committee. But, when a book can, in the 
view of the Committee, promote the great object for which 
it was written more effectually in the hands of the Society 
by certain changes or omissions, they feel that it is their 
duty to make them, and the book being thus prepared, as 
they think, in the very best way to teach the greatest 
number of minds the truths necessary to salvation, they 
send it broadcast over the land. 

We can conceive of alterations of such a nature and to 
such an extent which a book would require before it 
could be adopted by the Publishing Committee, that we 
should doubt the propriety of its being published by them. 
How far it may be judicious to alter a work for the sake 
of adopting it, they must be left to judge, and their judg- 
ment in the case will of course be a fair subject for exami- 
nation. We know it to be a fact that books containing a 
very considerable portion of denominational sentiments 
have from the first been regarded as inappropriate to the 
use of the Society. At the same time, it must be evident 
to all, that it is difficult to define precisely how far changes 
in books may consistently be made. The question must 
probably be decided for each book by itself, and upon 
the merits of the book. 
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It is right and fair that each book which is altered by 
the Publishing Committee, should apprise the reader of the 
fact. While it would be injudicious to make such a no- 
tice obtrusive, and while a desire to manifest conscien- 
tiousness may be so expressed as to defeat its own good 
intentions, it is indispensable that every book which is al- 
tered should not be in any danger of passing as the exact 
production of the author. If the present notices in any of 
the books are not sufficient, it will be easy to make them 
so. The Publishing Committee have assured us that eve- 
ry book which is altered shall contain such a notice, in- 
forming the reader of the nature of the alterations in it, 
without relying on his supposed knowledge of the So- 
ciety’s plan of publications to suggest to him that altera- 
tions may have been made. They have also expressed 
their intention to prefix such a notice to all the future 
issues of their present publications which may require it. 
It will then be understood, that those who wish for the 
works in their original form must look elsewhere for them 
than to this Society, and those who are willing to circu- 
late or receive books which, while they have been revised 
by the Publishing Committee for more extensive circula- 
tion, are still substantially as they were written, may 
avail themselves of the privilege. 

We are satisfied that the Publishing Committee will 
avail themselves of any light which recent discussions 
and further experience, and the known wishes of their 
constituents, may afford, and that they will make their 
publications, in all respects, increasingly acceptable and 
useful. But it should be borne in mind that the Society 
was not instituted to furnish the literary man or the theo- 
logian with editions of books whose merit should consist 
in their being entire original works, but to provide books 
and tracts which all the denominations composing the So- 
ciety could unite to circulate. In all cases, the Publish- 
ing Committee hold themselves responsible that the works 
which they alter are not made false to history or revela- 
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tion. If in any instance they inadvertently make them so, 
it should be pointed out by any one who should discover 
it, and the Publishing Committee will, of course, correct 
their error. But, if they do not falsify the facts of history 
or the sentiments of the author, in their alterations, and if 
sufficient notice is given to the reader that the book is 
altered, they believe that, in discreetly abridging a work, 
or in omitting allusions to the ordinances and order by 
which evangelical Christians are distinguished, they do no 
injustice to any one, and at the same time, promote the 
general object for which the book was written. 

This being understood, we presume that the several 
denominations composing the Society will require of the 
Publishing Committee that they still pursue substantially 
their present plan of publication, the fruit of which is 
already seen in the literary and religions benefit of mul- 
titudes who would not have been reached by evangelical 
books in any other way. 

The Publishing Committee inform us that their rule 
is, to consult living authors before adopting or publishing 
their works and to this rule they have adhered, so far as 
they can remember, with but a single exception, in the 
case of D’Aubigne’s History of the Reformation, which 
they were anxious to publish, as they did, at the urgent 
request of friends in different parts of the country, while 
the book was at the height of its popularity. 

In arecent letter to a friend in this country, we learn 
that this author says, that, 


In order to obviate all difficulty in relation to the future 
publication of his History of the Reformation in the Sixteenth 
Century, by the American Tract Society, he will endeavor to 
put the work in such a form that it will be possible for the 
Society to issue it without censure from any quarter. He states 
that he will revise the omissions made and see which of them he 
can adopt.. He will also prepare an appropriate Preface for this 
New Edition. By some slight additions he deems it possible to 
remove some of the obstacles which have been in the way of the 
Society’s publishing the work as it was originally written. 
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In a note to the Society dated, Geneva, Nov. 11, 1844, 
Dr. D’Aubigne also says, : 


I render thanks to God that he has permitted me to be a co- 
laborer with a Society so excellent as yours; and of the fruits 
with which he has deigned to crown my humble endeavors, 
there is none which is more precious to me, than the thought of 
spreading abroad the great truths and the great things of God 
among the destitute settlements of your Great Valley, and other 
obscure and neglected portions of your country. But oh, gen- 
tlemen, beseech the Lord, and call on your agents to pray, that 


he will not permit*these volumes to go alone through your des- 
titute sett ap See i that he will accompany each by his Holy 
Spirit. 

In answer to inquiries, the Executive Committee have 
informed us, that from all which they have heard and 
observed respecting their system of Colportage, they are 
entirely satisfied that it is accomplishing very great good, 
and that no information has come to their knowledge 
which leads them to doubt that the system is receiving the 
increased confidence and co-operation of the Christian mi- 
nistry. 

We cherish the highest opinion of the purity of motives, 
the Christian zeal and faithfulness, the simplicity and ear- 
nestness of pious feeling which appear to characterize the 
respected men who are intrusted with the management of 
the Society at New York. We cannot with too much as- 
surance commend them to the confidence and gratitude of 
the Christian public, in their arduous and useful toils. Cal- 
ling to mind how faithfully and for how long a time they 
have been employed in publishing the simple truths of the 
Gospel, in their books and tracts, we think that they may 
appropriately say, ‘ Having therefore obtained help of 
God, we continue unto this day, saying none other things 
than those which Moses and the prophets did say should 
come.”’ 


Voted unanimously by the Executive Committee. 


i| JOHN TAPPAN, Chairman. 


SETH BLISS, Secretary. 
Boston, February 6, 1845. Meats oe 
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Art. Ul.—Fifth Article of the Methodist Quarterly Review for 
July, 1842. 


WE do not notice the paper referred to in the above heading, for 
the purpose of protracting a controversy on what some may per- 
haps consider a mere speculative point of theology. Our object is 
rather to throw some light on a subject with which we are not 
alone in believing the best interests of the Christian world are 
connected, and incidentally to disabuse the public mind in regard 
to the real character of the theory of temptation, which has by a 
single writer been made a subject of so severe animadversion.* 

And who is the propounder of this theory of temptation? that 
we may know whether there were any special reasons for its 
being received with suspicion. He is “one,” says the reviewer 
of that theory, “holding a responsible trust in the church ;” and 
we may add, without offense, one who held responsible trusts in 
the church, even before the reviewer took his first lessons in 
Methodist theology; and still further, one who has never stood 
otherwise than high in the confidence of the church. And yet the 
charge of heresy is very fully and explicitly preferred against the 
theory, while it is construed as denying most of the peculiar 
fundamental doctrines of our church—doctrines, too, so familiar 
as to be “scattered through the writings of Wesley from the 
beginning to the end,” to constitute ‘“‘the common phraseology of 
all our standard writers,” and to have become ‘‘the familiar 
dialect” of the best members of the church. But charges of 
heresy are not proofs, any more than the charges of sophistry and 
‘‘contradiction,” so freely brought against our former article, are 
arguments. For this reason alone shall we pass them by; and 
without even an allusion, at this point, to the manner of the re- 
viewer, shall come at once to the matter of his article. In the 
execution of our plan, we shall explain wherein we consider the 
theory to be misstated by the reviewer—shall endeavor to find the 
precise point in controversy—and shall then bring his system with 


* Those who wish to become acquainted with the subject discussed in this 
paper are referred to the October number of this work for 1841, for the ori- 
ginal theory ; and also to the next number, of January, 1842, for a partial ex- 
position of it, and a defense of its principles against some strictures which, 
soon after its publication, appeared in Zion’s Herald. The delay which has 
occurred in the publication of this article, as well as the brief space assigned 
to the further discussion of the subject on our part, renders such a reference 


necessary. 
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our own to the test of our standard writers, for whose able expo- 
sitions of sacred truth he can entertain no more profound respect 
than we do. " : 

I. We will introduce this part of our discussion by remarking, 
that the theory is very correctly charged with asserting that excite- 
ment is essential to temptation. This is the language in which 
the doctrine is there set forth :— 


“Temptation is a sensible impulse or solicitation to do some evil 
act. Each internal power in our constitution has its corresponding 
external object which God has appointed as its natural excitant, and 
which has power to excite it zadependent of our will. The excitable 
functions, or powers in our constitution, may be divided into two 
classes: the appetites, which have their origin in the flesh; and the 
passions, which originate in the mind itself. These appetites and 
passions, which are essential parts of every sound and healthy person, 
are, in themselves, simply considered as powers existing, neither vicious 
nor virtuous. When, under proper conditions, the external exciting 
object is presented, its corresponding appetite or passion is necessarily 
excited, and tends to seek gratification; and this involuntary and neces- 
sary excitement, when it tends to unlawful or excessive gratification, is 
called lust,* and properly constitutes temptation.” 


In our exposition, this general doctrine is stated with equal 
distinctness—reference being had, of course, to the kind of tempta- 
tion mentioned in the theory. 

We shall now proceed to point out in what respects we consider 
the theory to be misstated by the reviewer. 

First. An elaborate argument is introduced, to show that the 
theory teaches that this excitement, which is essential to tempta- 
tion, extends, or may extend, to “‘the whole class of sensibilities, 
(that is, emotions and desires,) the instincts, appetites, propensities, 
and affections.” —With how little logical fairness this is done, the 
reader can judge after a very simple statement. The propounder 
of the theory, following the example of many ethical writers, for 
the sake of brevity, comprehends the sensibilities, as we have 
seen, under “‘two classes: the appetites, which have their origin 
in the flesh ; and the passions, which originate in the mind itself ;” 


* We do not much admire the principle which could have led the reviewer 
of this theory, in commenting on this word as here used, to give preference to 
the definition of Webster over that of St. James, which is most obviously the 
sense of the theory. Nor do we any more admire the want of care which 
allowed him to select from the definitions of Webster the very strongest 
sense in which the word is ever used, when the lexicographer himself just 
below cites the passage from St. James as an example of its use in a 
milder sense. 
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and he nowhere gives any other classification of them. Notwith- 
standing these terms are thus defined and used in the theory, the 
reviewer, as we conceive in opposition to all the. principles of fair 
argumentation, attempts to force upon them another meaning, by 
introducing other definitions from foreign sources. The propounder 
of the theory doubtless had a right to define his own terms ; and, 
as here defined, it is perfectly obvious that each appetite and pas- 
sion must be considered as embracing both the motive stage and 
the desire, while the theory contains not one remark which autho- 
rizes the conclusion, that the necessary excitement of temptation 
ever extends beyond the former. It makes no suggestion on that 
subject. In this respect, then, the theory is misstated. 

Secondly. The theory is charged with allowing the necessary 
excitement of temptation not only to attack “‘the whole class of 
sensibilities,” but to rage among them without control.—The re- 
viewer has not formally stated his charges, nor always clearly 
distinguished them from each other. This charge is closely con- 
nected with the former; and after an effort to substantiate that, by 
substituting the definitions of Lord Kames and others for those of . 
the theory, he over and over again repeats the present charge, and 
at one time briefly sums it up thus:—‘ The first article allows 
any excitement short of the will—that there ‘zs no sin but in 
consent.’” 

“Consent” to what? we ask. Why need the reviewer, as he 
has done in more instances than one, give us partial quotations, if 
truth is his object? These half sentences, in this case, seem to 
teach, that the excitement of temptation, however characterized, is 
all independent of the will; and that there is no sin, unless we 
consent—to the evil to which we are tempted. But what is in- 
deed the language of the theory on this subject 7— 


“The final and unerring test of sin, is, not the existence of the 
temptation, but the consent of the will. Whenever this consent is 
given in any degree, then sin commences; and the extent of the con- 
sent is the measure of the degree of sin. When we feel the tempta- 
tion, if we consent to prolong the excitement, or if it be in our power to 
allay it, or to escape from it, and we refuse to do it, then we begin 
to sin.” ° 


It appears, then, distinctly, from the theory itself, that some of 
the forms of excitement which precede the final action of the will 
in regard to the tempting object, are voluntary ; and are therefore 
not included in the “ excitement essential to temptation,” or which 
can exist “without sin.” We cannot avoid the conclusion, that 
the theory is in this respect most grossly misrepresented; and 
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misconstruction here seems the less excusable, that the reviewer 
has himself used the term “consent” in regard to one of the pre- 
liminary stages of temptation. Of the first transgression he says, 
the woman “consented to hear the seducer, and fell.” And here 
he has not only used this word in the same general manner as the 
theory, but also applies it in the same way, making the consent of 
the will essential to the transgression. 

In regard to both these last charges, the theory prescribes no 
other limit, either as to the sensibilities which may be reached by 
the excitement essential to constitute temptation, or,as to the 
extent of such excitement, than that it is ‘‘ involuntary and neces- 
sary.” In our exposition of the theory, however, we attempted 
what that did not attempt—to fix the limits of the excitement which 
could properly be thus designated. This the reviewer seems not 
to have perceived; and thus appears utterly unable to reconcile 
the two articles. In perfect harmony, as we suppose, with the 
principles of the theory, we alledged that “‘temptation can never 
become properly such, only so far as it excites, or tends to excite . 
the pEsirEs;” but, at the same time, we affirmed, that in cases 
where the temptation is successfully repelled, as, for example, by 
the perfect Christian, the desire does not become fully formed ; or, 
in other words, only the incipient or nascent desire is felt—such 
as is produced by the action of the emotions, in their spontaneous 
effort to create it. This sentiment was thus expressed :—‘‘ The 
peculiar character of the temptations of the sanctified person, is 
then doubtless this: that while they tend, in common with the 
temptations of feebler Christians and of all other men, to the ex- 
citement of the desires, he does not allow them to take hold on 
these desires. He has attained the power of constantly arresting 
them at this point, and of successfully repelling them.” ‘“ At this 
point,” meaning, as had been just before explained, at the point 
where the incipient desire comes in conflict with the feelings of 
obligation. ‘This, then, is the point, at which, according to the 
exposition of the theory, the excitement of temptation becomes a 
subject of voluntary control. As, however, the reviewer has been 
able to perceive in our treatment of this part of the subject only 
‘‘contradictions,” and several instances of ‘abandonment of the 
ground of our argument,” we shall refer to the matter again ; 
though to us it seems, that these forms of expression must be 
sufficiently intelligible to any man free from the peculiar modes of 
thinking arising from the study of a favorite author. 

Thirdly. It is alledged, that this theory denies the doctrine of 
natural depravity.—This charge seems to be based on the following 
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propositions of the theory ; to wit :—that “the existence of the 
involuntary and necessary excitement of temptation, and the con- 
sciousness of its tendency to seek to be gratified, is not sin, 
nor of the nature of sin;” and again,—in regard to the “violent 
excitement,” which has its origin in “Satanic suggestion,” and 
is accompanied with “reflections and imaginings horrible, offen- 
sive, and impure,”—that “unless we consent either to prolong 
the excitement, or to indulge it, we are ‘without sin’” These 
propositions obviously refer to two matters entirely distinct 
from each other. In the first, it is implied simply, that as 
temptation is not sin, so the “involuntary and necessary excite- 
ment” essential to its existence, is not sin; and so far as tempt- 
ation is “not of the nature of sin,” just so far is this kind of 
excitement “not of the nature of sin,” but may be felt by any 
nature, however holy, which is subject to temptation. This ex- 
citement, which the theory considers as having its origin in the 
very nature of the human mind, and as being essential to the 
moral constitution of man, the reviewer uniformly confounds with 
the ‘‘ violent excitement,” subsequently referred to—predicating 
the same kind of innocence of the one as of the other, making them 
equally ‘‘essential to temptation,” and equally independent of 
natural depravity. For this there is not a shadow of authority in 
the theory itself. The former.was all that had been mentioned, 
when the theory was applied to explain the temptations of our 
first parents, and of our Saviour; and when the latter is subse- 
quently introduced, the reader is left to judge for himself whether 
or not this can ever be felt at all by the sanctified man; and, if so, 
whether it can ever be in his case “involuntary and necessary.” 
If it ever is, then, and not otherwise, the theory pronounces it not 
even “of the nature of sin.” The subjects of depravity or of 
Christian perfection not being then under discussion, the theory 
makes no allusion to these questions. 

But this charge of denying the doctrine of natural depravity is 
made in the very face of the theory itself; which so far from 
denying this doctrine, actually affirms it, though incidentally, more 
strongly than ought to have been expected in a mere outline of a 
theory of temptation. With this remark, we commend to the 
reader this striking passage :—‘‘The difference between them 
[our first parents] and us is, they were naturally able to stand 
against any possible temptation; we are wholly unable by nature, 
and cannot become able except by grace.” If this does not ex- 
plicitly teach the doctrine of natural depravity, we cannot appre- 
ciate the meaning of words. . 
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Finally. The reviewer charges the theory with “ virtually deny- 
ing the doctrine of Christian perfection.”—This charge rests on 
misconstructions already noticed, as to the nature and extent of the 
excitement allowed by the theory as innocent ; which the reviewer 
makes to be “‘ violent excitement of the appetites and passions— 
accompanied by imaginings, horrible, offensive, impure, and 
raging thus in the appetites and passions, in the instincts, pro- 
pensities, and affections, including not only the emotions but de- 
sires.” Such a representation is too palpably absurd to merit a 
refutation. And yet the reviewer is careful to inform his readers 
“that the sense of the author is plain” in the statement of these 
doctrines—so plain that “no acknowledgment of an irregular or 
unfortunate use of words by the theory can evade it.” He adds,— 
“Prove that the author does not mean what we attribute to him, 
and you prove that he means nothing, you set at defiance every 
principle of interpretation.” But though its errors are so “plain” 
to the far-reaching ken of the reviewer, the theory was doubtless 
put forth by its propounder “ unwittingly, and with the impression 
that its views were fully Wesleyan ;” and was defended by us as 
at variance with our standards, ‘‘ unintentionally !” 

The reviewer is very kind, to be sure, to charge our errors to 
our ignorance and stupidity, rather than to any bad “intent ;” but 
a recollection of the maxim of Coleridge—“ Until you understand 
a writer’s ignorance, presume yourself ignorant of his understand- 
ing,” would have served him, both here and elsewhere in his 
article, a good purpose. An appreciation of his kindness, however, 
shall not allow us to speak at all in our own defense ; but he must 
excuse us, if, on the part of the propounder of the theory, we enter 
our solemn protest, in the name of truth, of honesty, and of the 
principles of honorable controversy, against so forced and unautho- 
rized a construction of the sentiments of any Christian writer; - 
and especially of any one who has never been accused of insidious 
designs upon the established doctrines or institutions of the church. 
In making this, our protest, we shall probably be again charged by 
the reviewer with “standing up for our friend,”* instead of allow- 
ing us the only credit which we claim in these articles, that of 
writing for the discovery of the truth, and in its support. When 
the reader shall be induced to believe that we have laid aside the 
office of an investigator for that of an advocate, we shall expect 
him to consider our pages as unworthy of his perusal. 

II. We have endeavored to show that the doctrines of the ori- 
ginal theory are not what they are set forth to be by the reviewer. 


* Zion’s Herald for January 19, 1842. 
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As a preliminary step in ascertaining the precise ground of contro- 
versy, we shall now present to the reader a brief statement of 
what we deem these doctrines to be. The theory, then, teaches,— 

1. That there is excitement of some of the natural sensibilities 
in all cases of proper temptation; and that this excitement con- 
stitutes one of the essential elements of such temptation. | 

2. That temptation consequently implies an impulse toward the 
tempting object.—This is opposed to the sentiment of the reviewer, 
that the excitement of innocent temptation can only be an “ ex- 
citement of horror against it.” The theory admits this feeling of 
“horror,” in view of the seducing object, after the moral feelings 
have had time to rally, and the temptation is wholly, or even par- 
tially, overcome. 

3. That the indulgence to which we are tempted, must be either 
unlawful or excessive-—As this proposition is made a subject of 
frequent remark by the reviewer, we beg the reader to try to fancy 
to himself a temptation the opposite of this, which should be to 
indulgence in an object which is lawful, and only to an authorized 
extent. We know of no such temptation. 

4. That Satanic suggestion is one of the ‘secondary sources of 
temptation ; and that under its influence the excitement of tempta- 
tion may become “violent,” may be “prolonged,” and may even 
be accompanied with “reflections and imaginings, horrible, offen- 
sive, and impure.” And, 

5. That the excitement of temptation which is “ involuntary and 
necessary,” is not of itself ‘sin, nor of the nature of sin;” and 
even if, under the ‘dreadful power” of Satanic suggestion, ‘ vio- 
lent excitement” is felt, still, ‘‘if we neither consent to prolong the 
excitement, nor to indulge it, we are ‘ without sin.’” 

The reviewer might have raised a question as to the extent of 
the excitement allowed by this theory. But he has chosen to deny 
ALL excitement of the natural sensibilities in all innocent tempta- 
tions ; and admits it only in regard to such as are at least “of the 
nature of sin.” Thus this kind of excitement is denied of all the 
temptations of our first parents, prior to the fall; of those of our 
Saviour, and of the sanctified Christian; and of the innocent 
temptations of the young Christian, and of all other men—inno- 
cency being predicated only of the intellectual perception which 
precedes the emotion to which it naturally gives rise. ‘The lead- 
ing proposition of this theory is then positively denied; to wit, 
that excitement of the natural sensibilities—even of the emo- 
tions—is an essential element of temptation, (the term tempta- 
tion being used by both writers in its common acceptation ;) 
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while it is asserted, on the contrary, that this excitement in view 
of a tempting object always either originates or results in sin. 

Though it is on this question mainly that the reviewer has 
raised an issue with the theory; yet, for the cause of truth, we 
have chosen to go further, and to show what is the kind and extent 
of the excitement which the theory recognizes as esséntial to 
temptation, and declares innocent. And we have seen, that it was 
there characterized as “natural ;” and from the constitution of the 
mind in its relation to the external world, as ‘involuntary and 
necessary ;” and also that it was expressly taught, that all excite- 
ment is not of this character. Our exposition of this theory 
attempts to show what precise forms of excitement are here in- 
cluded; and, as we have already seen, limits them to the emotions 
and the incipient stage of desire; thus while distinctly asserting 
the doctrine of the theory, that the involuntary excitement is zmno- 
cent, at the same time fixing the limits of the excitement, which, 
according to the usage of philosophical writers, can with propriety 
be called involuntary. And it is with reference to such usage, as 
we propose presently more distinctly to show, that the desires, 
after having passed their incipient stage, are represented as falling 
under the control of the will; and thus, when their objects are 
improper, as not being included by the theory among the forms of 
innocent excitement. For the want of perceiving this distinction 
drawn by us between the nascent desire, called by Professor 
Upham its instinctive stage, and the subsequent stage designated 
by him the voluntary,* the whole matter becomes a labyrinth to 
the reviewer; our ‘‘logic and theology” are both at fault, and thus, 
as usual, he has resolved our whole argument into “‘ contradiction” 
and nonsense. 

Here, however, the reader has the two theories before him; 
and having them thus, cannot but perceive the eminently practical 
character of the question we are endeavoring to settle. If the ori- 
ginal theory is true, then he who adopts that of the reviewer, on 
examining his own heart, and feeling occasionally these involuntary 
and instinctive impulses of his nature, it matters not how rarely, 
or from what source they arise, or how quickly they are subdued— 
will often unnecessarily cast away his confidence—his confidence 
which hath great recompense of reward. And, on the other hand, 


* As the reviewer, in support of his peculiar doctrines, has referred to a 
paragraph in an anonymous article, which he ascribes to the pen of Professor 
Upham, the reader is earnestly requested to recur to vol. ii. of his Mental 
Philosophy, where he will find a full and lucid development of this entire sub- 
ject. See particularly sections 99, 110, 113, 116, 124, 128, 130, 155, 174. 
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if the system of the reviewer is the true one, he who limits his faith by 
the standard held up in the former, can never reach the perfection 
of the Christian character. How great is the responsibility of him 
who writes on such a subject ! and who, in such a case, but would 
tremble at the thought of gaining a conquest in argument at the 
expense of the truth! 

That the moral bearings of our theory may be still more dis- 
tinctly before the mind of the reader, we will, before leaving this 
part of our subject, make an additional remark. In regard to the 
temptations of the Christian in general, it may be observed, that 
religion requires a change of life—a change of habits, both of body 
and of mind—a change of thoughts and of associations; a suffi- 
cient change, one might think, to occasion a vast diminution in the 
frequency of his temptations, who prosecutes a religious life, to 
say nothing of their violence, or of the offensiveness and impurity 
of their character. Thus indirectly, by avoiding occasions of 
temptation, by withdrawing attention from them when present, and 
by fixing the mind on whatever is excellent—all of which our holy 
Christianity enjoims—even the young Christian may greatly weaken 
the force of temptation, and may acquire a wonderful victory over 
the evils of his nature. In this simple statement alone, the re- 
viewer will find-an answer to his rhetorical interrogatory : ‘“‘ How 
does advancement in grace take away the susceptibility of this 
excitement ?” and a solution of the “contradiction” charged upon 
us in the same paragraph. But this is not all that our theory 
allows. From the very nature of the work of grace wrought in 
the heart of the sanctified man, as set forth in our former article, 
he must be free from all wavering of the principle of supreme love 
to God, which is the very element of the perfection he has attained. 
Thus, in a moral point of view, is he recovered from his natural 
depravity, and, of course, is freed from all the temptations which 
have their origin in this source, and to which even the young 
Christian may be subject. We do not then say that his tempta- 
tions are many, nor do we say that they are long continued, or 
necessarily doubtful in their issue. What we have maintained, 
and still maintain, is simply this: that when he is tempted, his 
temptation does not differ in its nature as we have defined it, from 
that of other men, however it may differ in its origin, or in its 
power of enthralling the will. ; 

And now, that the entire ground of the controversy may be still 
further placed before the reader, and its limits be properly fixed, 
we will on this point premise, that we may recognize the existence 
of all the mental states suggested by those who oppose our theory ; 
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and yet, if it shall appear either that these are not temptations, or, 
that being temptations, they are not all that the perfect man is 
subject to, our theory may still be true. For example, we have 
unhesitatingly allowed the existence of such a state of mind as 
consists only of a pure intellection, accompanied with an emotion 
of horror; but in regard to this, as well as other kindred states of 
mind, we believe that they cannot, without doing violence to the 
English language, be called temptations. Though the English 
word temptation is ambiguous, we know of no such latitude of 
definition as will embrace this state of mind. Clarke says, this 
word “is now generally used to imply a solicitation to evil.”* 
Wesley says,—‘ The English word temptation is now usually 
understood of solicitation to sin.”t So the original theory says,— 
“Temptation is a sensible impulse or solicitation to do some evil 
act.” And the reviewer, notwithstanding his objection to this 
definition, so often insinuated in the course of his article, must 
admit that our Saviour was subject to such temptations, and that 
they fall also to the lot of good men. We need not discuss the 
name then—here we have the thing. These are the temptations 
whose nature we are endeavoring to define; and in regard to 
such as these, lies the issue between the theory and the system of 
the reviewer. 

III. Now that our theory is divested of the rubbish thrown 
about it by the reviewer, and is distinctly before the reader, with 
those who admit the existence of excitement in temptation, we are 
willing to leave the question, whether this excitement is not such 
as the theory recognizes, and such as we have defined it. It re- 
mains, then, only to place the leading proposition of our theory 
side by side with the system of the reviewer, and to bring them 
together to the test of our standard doctrines. One or the other 
must be true. We can see no middle ground. Temptation—such 
as those to which we have just referred—either involves excitement 
of some of the natural sensibilities, or it does not; and the good 
man really possesses the power to prevent such excitement in 
temptation, or he does not. The result, therefore, must be the 
same, whether we establish our system by direct proof, or proceed 
indirectly, and overthrow that which is opposed to it. Either of 
these, we believe, might be done; but at the same time we believe 
the strength of our position will be rendered more apparent, if, 
while we incidentally confirm our former arguments in support of 
our theory by a reference especially to our standard authors, we 

* Notes on Genesis xxii, 1. 
} Sixth Discourse upon the Sermon on the Mount. 
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present some objections to the system which is arrayed against it. 
This system differs from ours, both in its leading doctrine, and in 
the theory by which this doctrine is supported; and in both these 
respects, after the most mature examination, we believe it to be 
at variance as well with our practical as with our speculative 
theology. 

1. We propose further to examine the reviewer's doctrine of a 
mere intellectual temptation, as modified and more specifically set 
forth by him since our former article on this subject was published. 
Of this sort of temptation we have already said, that it falls not 
within any definition of temptation we have ever met with. It 
consists only of such perceptions, and of such action of the sensi- 
bilities as call for no resistance, but may with the most perfect 
innocence be entertained and cherished. This defect in the doc- 
trinal part of this system we believe will become strongly apparent 
as we proceed. 

The first objection we shall here present to this doctrine is, that 
it is opposed to all our commonly received metaphysical theology. 
After an attempt sufficiently elaborate (how successful the reader 
must judge) to show some affinity between the law of mental action 
adopted by us in our last article and Edwards’ philosophical doc- 
trine of necessity, the reviewer volunteers the remark, that 
*‘ motives are the conditions of volitions.” Though we shall not 
be turned aside to discuss any subject foreign to the one in hand, 
we are willing to make a momentary use of this allusion to the 
doctrine of motives. Even the metaphysicians whom the reviewer 
seems most inclined to favor, so far as we can discover, recog- 
nize no pure intellections as “motives.” On the contrary, Dr. 
Schmucker traces the motive influence of all entities, or objects, 
directly to the “feelings” which they excite;* and this is the 
common view of philosophical writers. It is recognized by Dr. 
Fisk throughout his “ Calvinistic Controversy,” and it most 
clearly implies that there can be no motives which do not reach 
the sensibilities. Now, then, we ask, What are temptations, as 
defined by our theological writers, but “motives? To resist a 
powerful temptation,” says Watson, “is to resist a powerful 
motive.”t Indeed, what kind of a temptation would that be 
which does not “incite to action?” and whatever does this, is 
a motive. Yet the reviewer gives us a temptation which is a 
pure intellection. “‘When the woman saw’—here is the inno- 
cent stage of the temptation ;” and from the argument it appears 


* See his Mental Philosophy, pp. 113, 114, 179, 180. 
+ Institutes, part ii, chap. 28. 
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that this is all the temptation, or at least the strongest, of which 
her unfallen nature was susceptible. Again he says,—‘ The 
temptation was ‘involuntary,’ the excitement was not; when the 
woman ‘saw,’ she knew her duty, and could have escaped, but she 
consented to hear the seducer, and fell.” There was, then, here a 
“consent” of the will—a volition, without any motive, as that term 
is usually understood—without any thing but a bare intellection as 
the “‘ condition” of such volition. 

Elsewhere the reviewer has admitted in regard to the sanctified 
Christian, that this intellection may be accompanied with the 
moral emotion of “horror” and ‘‘abhorrence.” If this admission 
be extended to the original transgression, instead of mending the 
matter, it but makes it worse; for that which before did not amount 
to a temptation, now actually becomes a powerful impulse in the 
contrary direction ; for he says explicitly of this excitement, “ In- 
stead of its tending to ‘ unlawful indulgence,’ &c., it has precisely 
the opposite tendency.” This temptation, which takes the direction 
of the moral sensibilities, is such, we feel assured, as no meta- 
physical writer ever yet suggested to the world. Thus the “ inno- 
cent temptation” of this system, in neither of its phases, presents 
a philosophical character. This, however, is an age of discovery ; 
and the objection we have presented, we are aware, will have no 
weight with the reviewer. Why should he not give a new meta- 
physical system to the world, since he feels himself qualified to 
condemn all others ?* 

Our second objection to this doctrine of the reviewer is, that it 
does not furnish a satisfactory explanation of the fall of our first 
parents, or of the danger of the sanctified Christian. Our first 
parents actually fell: this is no matter of speculation; and the 
temptation by which they fell—that which 


‘* Brought death into the world, and all our wo,” 


on the system presented—was but a mere intellectual perception, 
unattended by any natural emotion whatever. It was the sight of 
the forbidden tree, unaccompanied by the perception “ that it was 
good for food,” or “‘ that it was to be desired to make one wise.” 
These latter perceptions involving emotion, are expressly denied 
of the “‘innocent stage” of this temptation. Nor is this all. When 
it is said,—‘‘ The woman saw the tree that it was pleasant to the 
eyes,” this is so explained, that the seeing of the tree was inno- 
cent, while the accompanying perception, that if was pleasant to 
the eyes, was sinful, and proved that she had already fallen. The 


* See the reviewer’s note on page 450. 
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temptation then by which Eden was lost, commenced and ended 
with the sight of the forbidden iree—all that followed being but 
the consequence and the evidence of the apostasy. The mere 
statement of the system, as applicable to the first transgression, 
we deem a complete refutation of it. Wesley, in his essay on 
Original Sin, has spoken of the temptation by which our first 
parents fell, as “strong temptation—how strong we know not.” 
With how little propriety would he thus have characterized the 
reviewer's temptation—the sight of the tree! 

And this is the kind of temptation, too, by which the perfect man 
is in danger of falling; for it is conceded, on both hands, that he 
may “become a castaway.” We inquired in our last, if the 
sanctified Christian has no conflicts? The reviewer answers, 
“Yes; abundance of them.” And here, lest we should be 
thought to misstate his system, we must let him speak for him- 
self. We had objected to the idea, that mere “thoughts,” unac- 
companied with the excitement of any natural emotion or desire, 
could properly be called temptation; and remarked by way of 
illustration :—‘‘ One man tells us, he was never tempted to steal; 
another, that he was never tempted to take the name of God in 
vain; and others, in every stage of Christian experience, that they 
have never been tempted to give up their faith in Christ, or to 
abandon the hopes of religion; while the very fact of their making 
the statements shows, that these are even at the time matters of 
intellectual perception; or, in the language of the objector, that 
they ‘exist in the thoughts,’ and ‘are perceived and thought of,’ 
When men have no theory to sustain, it is clear they do not call 
these temptations. The element that is wanting is excitement.”* 

The reviewer says, in reply to this,— 


“ The above ‘thoughts’ may be accidental, momentary, whereas, we 
admit their suggestion by Satan. He may reiterate them for hours or 
days to the mind, in defiance of all its resistance, until they become 
haunting spectres; he may accompany them with heaviness and de- 
pression, and even with an agony of excitement—an excitement not 
‘tending to’ the evil suggested, as admitted by the theory, but of horror 
against it.” 


And in further illustrating the nature of this excitement, pro- 
duced by the perception of unlawful excitants, he characterizes it 
at one time as ‘‘ excitement which would be horror instead of de- 
sire—a horror which, for the time, would suppress all desire, even 
that which is lawful;” and again, as “intense excitement of ab- 


* This passage, as quoted by the reviewer, is singularly inaccurate. 
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horrence against the unlawful indulgence—not an excitement 
which must be resisted, but consented to as altogether holy.” 

Here, then, we see what must be the nature of the “conflicts” 
of the sanctified man. Notwithstanding the admission of excite- 
ment on the part of the reviewer, there can be no conflict of feeling, 
since the feeling is all on one side. On the one hand, is the bare 
“thought,” suggested it may be by Satan, and reiterated by his 
power; still, according to the reviewer’s system, it is only a 
“thought,” and a thought with which no natural emotion mingles 
—a thought, too, it must be recollected, which is holy, since ‘‘ the 
very thoughts are holy in a perfect Christian.” To us there seems 
here little cause of “conflict.” But yet we find, on the other 
hand, a somewhat formidable array—an array of ‘‘ excitement,” 
and “intense excitement”—even ‘‘an agony of excitement” of 
‘horror and of abhorrence against”—something we scarcely know 
what. Can the reader tell us what? The reviewer, it is true, 
tells us it is against “‘the unlawful object”—‘‘ the sin suggested.” 
But who can see, inthe state of mind which has preceded this, any 
occasion for all this commotion? And then, we are puzzled more 
than ever, when we learn, as we do from the above quotations, that 
this excitement, which is ‘‘not to be resisted, but consented to as 
altogether holy,” is produced by the agency of the tempter him- 
self! ‘To us, Satan would thus seem to be divided against him- 
self; and of course the perfect man, in that case, need have but 
little dread of his power. But perhaps this is one of the reviewer’s 
“occult positions,” which he thinks ‘the human mind cannot 
“grasp !” 

We forbear all further comment at this point, lest we should fall 
below the dignity of our subject; and simply remark, that even 
aside from any “holy horror” against sin, produced in the mind of 
the good man by Satanic agency, we cannot conceive that his 
virtue would be in danger of being overcome by any temptations 
which this system allows. We shall hereafter show, and from our 
standard theological works, that the Christian is liable to other 
temptations than these, in every stage of his experience. 

Our third objection to this doctrine is, that it furnishes no ade- 
quate means either of testing the obedience or strengthening the 
faith of the perfect Christian. We cannot perceive in the tempta- 
tions recognized by this system any valid test of the Christian’s 
obedience—especially in view of the strong expression, that “the 
excitement produced by any unlawful excitant” (which cannot but 
include all temptations to disobedience) ‘‘ would be horror instead 
of desire—a horror which, for the time, would suppress all desire, 
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even that which is lawful.” Not to obey, under such a state of 
things, would require an effort. : 

But temptations are not permitted for the simple purpose of 
testing the Christian character, or of proving the existence of a 
spirit of obedience ; but mainly for purifying and confirming the 
faith. Wesley says,— 


“The first and great end of God’s permitting the temptations which 
bring heaviness on his children, is the trial of their faith, which is 
tried by these, even as gold by the fire. Now we know, gold tried in 
the fire is purified thereby; is separated from its dross. And so is 
faith in the fire of temptation; the more it is tried, the more it is puri- 
fied; yea, and not only purified, but also strengthened, confirmed, in- 
creased abundantly, by so many more proofs of the wisdom and power, 
the love and faithfulness of God. This, then—to increase our faith— 
is one gracious end of God’s permitting those manifold temptations.”* 


Who can see, in the temptations of this system, any “ fiery 
trial,” any “purifying” influence like that here referred to? In 
direct opposition, as we conceive, to this system, our Saviour 
teaches us, that the Christian is to be tempted to the full extent 
of his ability to resist. He pledges himself only, ‘that he will 
not suffer us to be tempted beyond what we are able to bear.” 
Besides this, we are taught in Scripture to pray and to watch only 
that we be not led, or that we do not fall, into temptation. Nor 
does the meaning of these expressions seem to be doubtful. 
“‘ Entering into temptation,” says Dr. Clarke, ‘‘implies giving 
way,’closing in with, and embracing it.” To be led into tempta- 
tion, Watson construes, “to be overcome by it ;” and Wesley,— 
“to be overcome, or to suffer loss thereby.”{ Strange, indeed, 
that the watchfulness and the prayers of the Christian should be 
thus limited, if, as the reviewer contends, he need not even feel 
the first instinctive impulses of the emotions or desires ! 

In exact accordance with these representations of Scripture, 
Clarke also says,—‘ Our spiritual interests shall be always ad- 
vanced in proportion to our trials and faithful resistance.”§ The 
trials, then, by which our spiritual interests are to be advanced, 
must be such as to call forth reststance ; and as these interests 
are to be advanced in proportion to the resistance thus called 
forth, who shall say to what temptations the perfect—the strong 
Christian may be called? Why should he not, in the nervous 


* Sermon on Heaviness through Temptations. 

+ On this subject, see Wesley’s Sermon on ‘Temptation. 
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language of the apostle, adopted by Fletcher to illustrate this very 
subject,* be called—‘ to resist,” even “‘ unto blood, striving against 
sin?” But why talk of “resisting” at all, or of “ striving agaznst 
sin,” when the mind, from the spontaneous action of the “ purified 
moral sense,” feels only ‘an excitement of abhorrence against the 
tempting object—not an excitement which must be resisted, but 
consented to as altogether holy!” ‘This passage, even to the 
italicising, is the reviewer’s ; and for ourselves, we can find no 
means of reconciling it with the idea, that the perfect man can 
ever be called to resist unto blood, stRiviNG aGAINsT stn. And 
released from the necessity of this resistance—this effort which is 
the condition of all moral improvement—what would the Christian 
be, in any stage of his progress, but a sort of moral petrifaction, 
simply preserving the form of what he once was! j 
i é 

2. We object also to the theory by which the reviewer attempts 
to support his doctrine of a mere intellectual temptation, and which 
he arrays against the philosophical objection stated in our former 
article. It is this, that the moral perception, when purified by 
grace, has the power of acting coetaneously with the intellectual 
perception; and thus the moral character of the thought, or object, 
or whatever else can become the medium of temptation, being per- 
ceived, the moral emotion takes precedence of the natural emotion 
im point of time, and actually annuls its action. This theory is 
expressed in the following words :— 


“We contend that the sensibilities in a sanctified man are so per- 
vaded, prepossessed by a prior influence, by the love of God, that all 
unlawful influences can be kept out—that the purified moral sense acts 
coetaneously with the intellect in perceiving the character of the ex- 
citant, and need allow it no admittance, if wrong, or, when the ex- 
citant is proper, and its excitement exists, can, not only suspend, but 
prevent any wrong direction of the natural excitement.” 


It is an essential element in this system, that the “ purified moral 
sense” should not only possess this wonderful quickness of per- 
ception, but also a power adequate instantly to execute its sentence 
of exclusion on eyery unlawful excitant. Nor is this all; for men 
are as often solicited to an excessive indulgence in what is lawful, 
as to indulgence in what is unlawful. This purified moral sense, 
to answer the purposes of the reviewer, must then also be able to 
determine, in any and every case, the precise boundary between 
proper and excessive indulgence ; and with so much promptness 
as effectually to intercept any natural emotion which might arise 
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in the mind in view of an excitant prompting to excess. For the 
sake of brevity, a single illustration must suffice ; and we take the 
appetite of hunger—the same which the reviewer has himself used. 
The sanctified man, if his appetite is in a proper state to be ex- 
cited by food, cannot, on this system, have it thus excited by the 
sight of any thing of which it would be unlawful to partake, how- 
ever suddenly presented, or however doubtful any one but himself 
might be whether it is lawful or not. For his “purified moral 
sense acts coetaneously with the intellect in perceiving the cha- 
racter of the excitant;” that is, the moral character of the object 
is by him perceived coetaneously with the perception of the object 
itself. Nor, if gratifying his excited appetite by the use of lawful 
food, can he feel one emotion in view of any of the luxuries of the 
banquet before him, after he has arrived at the proper point of in- 
dulgence—which point must be dictated to him by the same sort 
of unerring inspiration as that which in the other case tells him 
‘the [moral] character of the excitant.” And this power must 
extend to every thing which may be made a medium of temptation 
by Satanic suggestion, as well as to the more natural excitants. 
Such is evidently the theoretical part of the reviewer's system. 
Such it appears from his own statement of it which we have just 
given; and such it must be, else he requires of the perfect Chris- 
tian what it furnishes him no adequate means of securing. 

We waive several popular objections to this part of the system, 
for the purpose of saying, that in our judgment it so far divests the 
perfect Christian of some of the essential elements of humanity, as 
naturally, if not necessarily, to lead to the conclusion, that such a 
state will never be actually attained by Christians in this life. In 
this view, we are confirmed by the fact, that the degree of per- 
fection it sets forth is precisely that usually contended for by those 
who admit ‘‘the metaphysical truth that perfection in holiness is 
attainable,” while they deny that it ever has been attained. Who- 
ever is familiar with the controversy which has recently been 
going on between the Oberlin divines and the leaders of the Cal- 
vinistic theology in New-England,* cannot but have noticed, that 
the latter contend for the same perfection in degree, with the 
objector to our theory. We believe the fundamental error of all 
their reasonings to be, that they fix the standard of Christian per- 
fection too high—higher than is recognized by the Scriptures of 
the New Testament, as it is confessedly higher than Wesley fixed 
it in his later writings. While, on the other hand, the perfection 
advocated by several of the most intelligent Calvinists who profess 


* See Biblical Repository, new series, vols. i, ii, iv, and y. 
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to have attained this state of grace,* is the same with that which 

we set forth, believing it. to be the true Wesleyan standard of 
Christian perfection. We believe this will have great weight with 
the thoughtful reader. The one is a practical doctrine, the other 
speculative ; the state recognized by the one is attainable, while 
the attainment of the other is opposed to all our philosophical 
opinions, and men of logical minds cannot believe in it. 

For the general reader, we shall barely state a second objection 
to this part of the reviewer’s system, without argument; which is, 
that it implies in the sanctified man a perfection of the moral 
judgment not recognized by our psychology. The theory of all 
our psychological writers, so far as we have had the opportunity 
of examination on this particular subject, is, that the natural emo- 
tions are at all times liable to arise instantaneously and necessarily 
on the presentation of their appropriate stimulant; and that they 
often do thus arise, producing a coetaneous impulse on some of the 
desires ; while the moral emotions are aroused, only after the moral 
character of the object begins to be developed, which, in the ab- 
sence of all prior experience in regard to it, can often be done only 
by the feelings which it is found to excite ; “the desire itself [that 
is, the nascent desire] being,” as Brown says, “the only test, as 
it is the only proof, of tendency in objects to excite desire.”t 
Without making long quotations in support of this view, we will 
suggest, that the writers of this class, who seem most in favor 
with the reviewer, so far as they refer to this precise point, appear 
to us clearly to support it. Dr. Schmucker lays down as one of 
the laws of ‘“ feeling”’—in which term he includes the emotions 
and desires :—‘“‘ Feeling 1s, in a great measure, involuntary at the 
tume.” And he adds:—‘‘We cannot, when acted upon by an 
entity, and when our attention is directed to it, determine whether 
feeling shall or shall not, in the first instance, be excited in us.”t 
He Sabaneienely represents the moral powers as coming up to the 
man’s aid thus :—‘‘ Oftentimes we decide against the solicitations 
of the present desire, in consequence of our recollection of other 
and more influential considerations to the contrary.”§ And in 
another place he says,—‘“In some cases the moral character of the 
action may not be clear; and then continued attention and inves- 
tigation are requisite, either to ascertain, by an induction of facts, 


* See Mahan’s Christian Perfection, Discourse i, pp. 14-16. See, also, 
Guide to Christian Perfection, for July, 1842, p. 2. 

+ Philosophy of the Human Mind, Lecture lxv. 
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the real tendency of the actions in question, or by continued exe- 
getical investigations, conducted according to the laws of impartial 
hermeneutics, to ascertain the true sense of Scripture, to determine 
whether the disputed action is or is not interdicted in the sacred 
volume.”* The same views are most unequivocally set forth by 
Professor Upham, in his philosophical Works.t Indeed, what the 
reviewer seems to think would be a great defect in the moral con- 
stitution of man, this distinguished writer hesitates not to call “the 
glory of the moral nature.” And this we believe to be the common 
view of metaphysical and ethical writers. 
But the reviewer answers all this by saying,— 


“‘ Divine grace is a part of the system under which man is placed, 
his full liberty depends upon its power in the soul, and, by it, what 
would otherwise be the inevitable course of his nature, may be 
modified.” 


And this statement appears to be based on some remarks of 
Wesley, in which occurs the following passage :—‘‘ The mind has 
an intrinsic power of cutting off the connection between the judg- 
ment and the will.” This power we most expressly conceded to 
the sanctified man, in our former article, and have already reaffirmed 
it in the same language. And we now as explicitly deny, that in 
the essay from which this remark is taken, there is a single ex- 
pression in favor of the reviewer’s notion—that the mind has any 
such power, intrinsic, or to be obtained by grace, as is implied in 
the ability to cut off what we have seen to be the natural connec- 
tion between the intellection and the emotion; and this is the only 
question now at issue. But if not found in his metaphysical or 
speculative writings, is it not, in his Sermons or more practical 
productions, or in our other standard works? We think not. To 
our practical theology, then, we turn; and here we find our third 
objection to this part of the reviewer’s system. 

In the first place, in Wesley’s Sermon on Christian Perfection, 
where he formally proposes and answers the question,—‘‘ In what 
sense are Christians perfect ?” we find no such perfection of the 
moral judgment set forth as is claimed for the sanctified man by 
the reviewer. If he had had knowledge of any such “purified 
moral sense” as the reviewer speaks of, the omission here would 
seem quite inexcusable. But again, in his Sermon on Patience, he 
proposes the question,—‘‘ How does this work [referring to sancti- 
fication] differ from that gracious work which is wrought in every 


* New System of Mental Philosophy, part iii, chap. i, sec. 1. 
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believer when he first finds redemption in the blood of Jesus, 
even the remission of his sins?” And how does he answer it? 


“It does not imply any new kind of holiness: let no man imagine 
this. From the moment we are justified till we give up our spirits to 
God, love is the fulfilling of the law; of the whole evangelical law, 
which took place of the Adamic law, when the first promise of ‘the 
seed of the woman’ was made. Love is the sum of Christian sanctifi- — 
cation; it is the one kind of holiness, which is found only in various 
degrees, in the believers who are distinguished by St. John, into 
‘little children, young men, and fathers.’ The difference between one 
and the other properly lies in the degree of love.” 


Neither do we here find any thing of this “ purified moral sense.” 
Strange that it should be overlooked in such a comparison! Still 
again, Wesley says, and the passage is quoted with approbation by 
Fletcher :— 


“The heaven of heavens is love. There is nothing higher in re- 
ligion ; there is, in effect, nothing else. If you look for any thing but 
more love, you are looking wide of the mark, you are getting out of 
the royal way. And when you are asking others, ‘ Have you received 
this or that blessing ?” if you mean any thing but more love, you mean 
wrong; you are leading them out of the way, and putting them upon @ 
false scent. Settle it then in your heart, that, from the moment God 
has saved you from all sin, you are to aim at nothing but more of that 
love described in the thirteenth of the Corinthians. -You can go no 
higher than this, till you are carried into Abraham’s bosom.”* 


Our mental perceptions are as obtuse as even the reviewer con- 
siders them, if his theory of a “purified moral sense” does not 
here find a cutting rebuke! But still again, so far is Wesley from 
inculcating the doctrine in question, that repeatedly in his sermons 
he in the most express terms denies it. He says,— 


“ Notwithstanding all our care we shall still be liable to judge wrong 
in many instances. And a mistake in judgment will very frequently 
occasion a mistake in practice. Nay, a wrong judgment may occasion 
something in the temper or passions which is not strictly right. It 
may occasion needless fear, or ill-grounded hope; unreasonable love, 
or unreasonable aversion. But all this is in no way inconsistent with 
the perfection above described.” 


And again, he asserts :—‘‘ They [perfect Christians] may be- 
lieve either past or present actions, which were or are evil, to be 
good; and such as were or are good, to be evil.”{ Than this 
nothing could be more explicit. So far, then, from having this 
intuitive, and we may say supernatural, knowledge of the moral 


* Fletcher’s Christian Perfection, 32mo., pp. 112, 113. 
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character of every thought or perception which may be made the 
medium of temptation, according to Wesley’s most express de- 
claration, they may not always know the character of the acts 
themselves, even after they are performed. Were it necessary, 
further quotations might be made to the same effect, as well from 
Wesley as from our other standard writers. 

But we have a still stronger view of this subject to present. - 
The reviewer claims for our first parents the possession of this 
same “purified moral sense ;” and even speaks of Adamic per- 
fection as a “higher state” than Christian perfection. Now in 
regard to this ‘higher state,” Wesley not only admits, in accord- 
ance with the declaration of the apostle, (1 Tim. xi, 14,) that the 
woman was ‘‘ deceived” prior to the transgression; but seems to 
adopt the suggestion, that this was probably the only way in which 
she could have fallen. ‘‘It has been doubted,” says he, ‘‘ whether 
man could then [before the fall] choose evil, knowing it to be 
such.” ‘To this sentiment he adds what is precisely to our pur- 
pose :—‘‘ But it cannot be doubted, he might mistake evil for good. 
He was not infallible; therefore, not impeccable.”* Now, most 
obviously, these views of Wesley have no more agreement with 
the doctrine of the reviewer, as belonging even to the state of 
Adamic perfection, than light has with darkness; and yet this 
same doctrine, as applicable to the lower state of Christian per- 
fection, is the vital element of his system. 

We close our argument under this head, by remarking, that 
Wesley himself claimed such a perfection in some of his early 
writings. In the preface to a volume of hymns, published in 1741, 
he affirms of perfect believers,— 


[1.] “They have no fear or doubt, either as to their state in general, 
or as to any particular action. [2.] The ‘unction from the Holy One’ 
teacheth them every hour what they shall do, and what they shall speak ; 
[3.] nor therefore have they any need to reason concerning wt.” 


Between this claim—at least so far as we have italicised it— 
and that of the reviewer, there is most clearly no difference ; the 
“purified moral sense” of the latter being but the “unction from 
the Holy One” recognized in this quotation. ‘The spontaneous 
action of this “purified moral sense” cannot but remove all 
“doubt” as to the nature of ‘any particular action ;” and it not 
only thus cuts off all “need to reason concerning it,” but cuts off 
even the possibility to reason, since its action is represented as 
intuitive—coetaneous with the intellectual perception, while the 
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latter, from the very nature of the case, precedes all reasoning. 
Thirty-six years after their first publication, Wesley appends to 
these propositions the following notes, viz., to the first,—‘ Fre- 
quently this is the case, but only for a time;” to the second,— 
‘For a time it may be so, but not always ;” and to the therd,— 
“‘ Sometimes they have no need, at other times they have.”* This 
we cannot but consider a formal relinquishment, on the part of the 
founder of Methodism, of the ground assumed by the reviewer ; 
and after such an example, he will not consider the suggestion as 
wanting in respect, that thirty-six years of Christian experience 
may work some change in his views on this subject.t 

3. We shall close our entire discussion by a brief examination 
of the quotations from Wesley and Fletcher, made by the reviewer 
in support of the system, to which we have now presented our 
twofold objection. And in regard to most-of these, we may at the 
outset say, they are irrelevant to the question—not meeting the 
precise point in discussion. It would have been strange indeed 
had it been otherwise, since, as we have already seen, the theory 
against which the reviewer had arrayed himself was entirely mis- 
apprehended by him. A large part of these quotations aim at 
nothing, but to prove that pure love should be the controlling prin- 
ciple in the heart of the perfect man, and that all evil, worldly, and 
sensual desires are excluded. These are excluded by the theory 
originally propounded, since it allows nothing but what is ‘“in- 
voluntary ;” and these are on all hands admitted to be under the 
control of the will. In our exposition of the theory, which the 
reviewer had before him, they are expressly excluded, by the 
remark, that the sanctified man “does not allow temptations to 
take hold on the desires: he has attained the power of constantly 
arresting them at this point, and of successfully repelling them.” 
And when Wesley uses the term “ tempers,” in the extracts made 
by the reviewer, these are but desires, in the language of more 
modern writers, for he applies this term to “ pride,” “ self-will,” 
-and “anger.”t So also of ‘inward sins,” since among these he 
enumerates “pride,” “anger,” “ foolish desire,” and ‘any vain or 
inordinate affection.”§ ‘“ Sinful thoughts,” too, become such, only 
by voluntary indulgence—by being allowed to “‘ wander from God 


* Plain Account of Christian Perfection. 

} Since writing this article, we have read Dr. Peck’s Scripture Doctrine of 
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till they leave him no room in our minds,” or “to produce or feed 
some sinful temper ;” and, if injected by Satan, only “when we 
give place to them, and thereby make them our own.”* So also 
Clarke :—“ Evil thoughts, though they pass through the mind of 
the sanctified man, never fix in his passions.”+ The giving place 
to them, then, the allowing them to fix in the passtons—this is 
what makes evil thoughts sinful ; and this view is in perfect har- 
mony with our theory. 

But the objector will say, that we allow an involuntary impulse 
of the desires, which we hold to be innocent; while Wesley says, 
the sanctified man, on being tempted to pride, “feels no pride,” 
on being tempted to anger, “feels no anger at all,” and on being 
tempted to lust, “‘feels no desire at all;” and in another place 
defends Paul against even “the inward stirrings of pride, anger, 
or lust.” And Fletcher says, that ‘“‘sin may arise from the 
momentary perversion of our tempers.” These are the only 
quotations made by the reviewer which can without great effort 
be construed as at variance with the doctrines of the original 
theory. These, then, for a moment we will examine. 

Before the days of Wesley, we believe ethical writers had never 
so clearly distinguished between the voluntary and involuntary 
stages of desire, as to make the use of the term “desires” ambi- 
guous. When he speaks of ‘“ anger,” or “ pride,” or “lust,” or 
of the desires in general, we believe he always refers to what we 
now call their voluntary stage; and this because he always calls 
them “sins ;” while in his Plain Account of Christian Perfection, 
he expressly tells us, that he does not call the znvoluntary trans- 
gressions of a divine law sins, but says,—‘‘I believe a person 
filled with the love of God is still liable to these involuntary trans- 
gressions.”{ By the “inward stirrings,” or ‘‘ motions” of anger, 
pride, &c., we believe he means the. inward feeling, as distin- 
guished only from the outward expression of the feeling. Our 
reasons for this conclusion are, first, that he himself uses these 
terms in this antithetic relation to each other ;$ and, second, that 
he calls these “inward stirrings of pride, anger, and lust,” ‘“z- 
ward sins,” which, as we have just seen, is the precise designa- 
tion he gives to “pride, anger, and lust,” unqualified.|| To 
us this is conclusive as to the sense in which he uses this ex- 
pression. 


* Sermon on Wandering Thoughts. + Note on Eph. vi, 16. 
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If a doubt remains, whether Wesley includes among his “in- 
voluntary transgressions” our “involuntary excitement of the sen- 
sibilities,” that doubt may be removed by referring to a tract 
published by him in the year 1772, entitled, An Extract from the 
Journal of Elizabeth Harper. Of this person he says, “I have 
no doubt but God had all her heart. But yet how many were her 


infirmities !” He goes on to enumerate several of these; and 


adds, ‘Perhaps one might mention, likewise, under this head, 
such vehement temptations to anger, to impatience, to fretfulness, 
to immoderate sorrow, and to follow her own will, that at divers 
_times she escaped with the skin of her teeth, and scarcely knew 
whether she escaped or not.”* Without the use of the more 
definite terms which have been introduced into our mental philo- 
sophy since Wesley’s day, we can scarcely conceive how our idea 
of an involuntary excitement of the sensibilities could be more 
strongly or more accurately expressed than in this passage. We 
have never supposed, that the perfect Christian is subject to more 
violent temptations than we understand to be here described; and 
there is nothing in the theory to indicate, that in the more advanced 
stages of his experience even such temptations may not be “‘ few 
and far between.” : 

As regards the reviewer’s reference to Fletcher, we need only 
say, that the views of the latter on the subject under discussion 


appear most clearly to be in all respects accordant with those of | 


Wesley.t ‘To the entire passage to which allusion is made, the 
reader’s attention is specially invited. This is supposed to be 
found in the sixteenth section of the Last Check ;t and taken as a 
whole, it most unequivocally affirms the general doctrine of our 
theory. ‘The term—‘ momentary perversion of our tempers”—of 
itself may perhaps be considered ambiguous. By the author him- 
self, however, it is not even intimated that this momentary perver- 
sion of temper zs sin; but only that sin may “spring from” it, as 
one of the parts of our moral frame, as an infirmity may grow out 
of our animal frame. A test is however furnished, by which to 
try its moral character, in the assertion of the same paragraph— 
that ‘‘ sin flows from the avoidable and perverse choice of our own 
will,” which assertion, it should be remarked, is made while for- 
mally defining those sins ‘‘ which are inconsistent with an evan- 
gelically sinless perfection.” If avoidable and voluntary, then, 
according to this lucid writer, any perversion of temper in the 
perfect man is sinful; otherwise, not. So says our theory; so, as 


* Works, vol. vii, p. 552. t In proof of this, see Last Check, sec. 1. 
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if 
we understand them, say all our standard writers. If free from 
all his moral depravity, and filled with the love of God, his tempta- 
tions cannot rise from within; but still he will be tempted, as Eve 
was tempted, unless ‘the devil should die or fall asleep, or, at 
least, should no more go about as a roaring lion.” Good men, 
indeed, are often tempted ; but however “vehement” the tempta- 
tion, and even though they should be for the time “deceived” by 
their arch foe, still we say with Fletcher, that “so long as their 
will is bent upon doing God’s will, they do not sin according to 
the gospel ;”* and with Watson, that “‘ unless they parley with the 
tempter, or their will consents to the evil, ‘he touches them not,’ 
so as to leave any stain.”’t “ 
The discussion, on our part, is now closed. Though we have, 
both in this and in our former article, taken up our pen only in 
defense of what we deem to be important practical truth, we have 
no disposition to complain, that we have been “challenged,” or 
* compelled to this controversy ;” and we must disclaim all know- 
ledge of what the reviewer means when he uses this language in 
regard to himself.t We would not readily be ‘ challenged” into 
the support of error; and the defense of Christian truth, it 
seems to us, needs no such apology. We might perhaps wish, for 
the sake of a portion of our readers, that some parts of our defense 
could have been less abstruse ; but in the employment of terms or 
distinctions purely metaphysical, we have only used the weapons 
selected by the reviewer with which to commence or carry on the 
attack. They have, however, been very naturally suggested by 
the nature of the controversy, nor could they well have been en- 
tirely avoided. He who objects to thus calling in the aid of meta- 
physical investigations in the adjustment of important questions, 


has yet to learn the power of this kind of reasoning ; and he who 


objects to the statement even of religious truth in the language of 
philosophy, need but be reminded of the advantages of stating 
such truths as are presented for universal acceptance in a lan- 
guage which shall be universally understood, rather than in the 
conventional terms and phrases of a sect. If the principles in- 
volved in this controversy be but once distinctly settled and 
practically understood, the Christian, or the teacher of Chris- 
tianity, will find no difficulty in giving them utterance in the 


common dialect of plain Christian men. C. 
Dickinson College, October 4, 1842. 
* Last Check, sec. 1. + Sermon on the Temptation of Christ. 


ft Zion’s Herald, July 20, 1842. 
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Art. 1V.—The Traveler’s Directory for Illinois. By J.M. Peck. 
New-York: J. H. Colton. 1840. 


In every portion of the civilized world the “big west” is 
attracting attention. Indeed, for the last fifty years every thing that 
pertains to the Valley of the Mississippi has been eagerly sought 
for: the extent of the country, the length and magnificence of its 
rivers, the beauty of its scenery, the fertility of its soil, its mineral 
wealth, its rich and boundless prairies, and its magnificent lakes, 
have all entered largely into considerations connected with this 
remarkable and growing portion of our land. Early in its history, 
the most exaggerated accounts of portions of the west were written, 
and read in Spain and France, as well as in other countries of 
Europe, representing it in the most enthusiastic terms ; by which 
thousands of individuals were induced to emigrate hither, among 
whom were many of the artisans of Paris and other cities, who sold 
their shops, and started for a country as wild as beautiful, to 
exchange a life of comparative ease and enjoyment for the hard- 
ships, sufferings, and privations of a new country, inhabited only by 
wild men and wild beasts. Thus we see the Frenchmen exchange 
their familiar tools—the mason his trowel, the shoemaker his 
‘‘awls and ends,” the weaver his shuttle, and the silversmith his 
delicate implements—for axes, hoes, and mattocks, and, pushing 
their way up the Mississippi and the Ohio, commence their con- 
quest—the conquest of the wilds of nature, in which thousands 
fell: the sufferings of many, who had been led hither by a Strange 
love of adventure, have never been told. What did a Parisian 
artist, whose life and labors had from his infancy been confined 
within the walls of a city, know about a new country ?- How could 
he clear up the forest and seed the ground? Whence was to come 
his bread and his clothing? Among the anecdotes related of some 
of the early French settlers of Ohio is their manner of felling a 
tree, which was by sending one of the company into its top with a 
rope, which was fastened to a limb, and then while several men 
pulled at the rope, one cut away at the root. What would one of 
our Vermont yankees say to this? But laughable as this may 
appear, it is not more so than some notions exhibited by some 
enterprising youths from the city of New-York. During the preva- 
lence of the speculating mania, almost every publication contained 
high-wrought descriptions of the west, and especially of the 
prairies. And then might be seen individuals, from the great com- 
mercial emporium, with a glowing description of a western prairie 
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sf due to the Christian public, that a brief statement shount 
be en in relation to the Report, which is now, for the first 
_ time brought before them for their perusal. On a subject in 
| are \interested, we feel that all have a right to be in- 
rme and therefore, we do not hesitate, when the usual chan- 
nel o information happens to be obstructed, to open up another, 
g even ough i it be not quite so good. Our brethren in the coun- 
try may well complain, if, while they are careful to keep us in- 
formed of the proceedings of their ecclesiastical bodies, on 
“topic of common interest, we, who reside in the city, do not 
‘ _ reciprocate the favor. 
es ‘Tei is as the real friends of the Tract Society, that we feel in 
- duty bound to publish this information, which otherwise would 
been permitted to appear. ‘The report was made at- 
est of the New York Evangelist, by the same gentle- 
) reported for that paper the proceedings of the Detroit 
ion, last spring, and may be relied upon as impartial 
We publish nothing, whatever, but that to which 
bristian public have a lawful claim. The Synod was a 
c body—their discussion was a public discussion, and the 
ct of the alterations of books by the Tract Society, has 
very extensively before the public during the last year. 
ate, no pledge or understanding given by the Synod, 
essed or implied. A motion was indeed made, at 
age of the debate, to exclude the reporters, but not 
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being seconded, it was lost ; and afterwards, several members 


in their remarks, alluded to the fact, that what they said would ~ 


be published. 
Neither do we injure the real interest of the Tract Society 
by this publication. If this report be imperfect or unfair, they 


have their remedy, by publishing that which was taken in © 


short hand for the Journal of Commerce, and which, having 
already been under their control, can readily be procured by 
them again. 
. We care but little which report is printed, provided only, 
that it be a true one. Some report the public demanded, and 


we dared not refuse their request. 
Pt ted iw 
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Tue Report of the Committee, appointed at the last meeting of the 
Synod in reference to the publications of the American Tract Society, 
being called for on Thursday morning, October 23d, the Rev. Samuel, 
H. Cox, D. D., the chairman of the Committee, introduced the. 
report with the follawiiie remarks. The Committee, he said, had 
endeavored faithfully to discharge the duties that had been assign. 
ed to them. These duties were new, they were arduous, they had” 
required a great expenditure of time and labor. “ Their path had 
been beset with many difficulties. But they had been made to feel, 
that the work in which they were engaged, is greatly important,’ 
and therefore they persevered. ‘There are principles of morality | 
involved in the matter, which they had been called upon to investi. 
gate, and it is mainly in this light that the subject ought to be view- 
ed. It is a question far above expediency or anything of the kind.’ 
The Committee had pursued their investigations with care and la4 
bor and patience and self-denial, and had acted throughout with entire . 
and cordial unanimity. Never, in all his official life, had he been’ 
on any Committee, in which the action of its members had beer 
more harmonious and fraternal. He was thankful to them and to the’ 

great Head of the church, that it had been so. What they had done, 
_ Was embodied in their Report, which they had endeavored to make: , 
as brief as the importance of the subject would permit. And as’ 


the Clerk of the Committee has had the engrossing of the Report, 


x 
a 


- 


he would request that it might be read by him—which was done. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE REPORT. 


The Committee had directed their attention to some twenty vol- 
umes of the more important publications of the Society. In their 
examination of these books, they had found in a great many in- 
stances, 

1. Changes which affect the style of the author. In attempts to re- 
move what was considered obsolete, or antiquated, or incorrect, or 
to modernise the work, and to suit it to the present state of improve- 
ment, many changes have been made in words and phrases, and 
modes of expression peculiar to the writer, which materially affect 
his style. Puritan authors have thus been made to speak in a man- 
ner foreign to them; and writers long since dead, to elothe their 
thoughts in the forms of the present age. In this way, a beautiful 
simplicity and force olf expression are often sacrificed to the unim- 
portant object of giving ancient thoughts a modern dress. The 
Committee concurred in opinion with a distinguished Professor in 
one of our Theological Seminaries, that “‘ Puritan thoughts are best 
expressed in the language of their Puritan authors; and that it is 
fot good taste to make an author of another century speak after the 
manper of the present day.” 

If. The Committee stated also, that they had found many instances 
of changes which affect the meaning and design of the author. By 
alteration, omission, and the introduction of new matter in the place 
of that excluded, an entirely different meaning is often given from 
that conveyed by the words of the original. In some instances, a 
particular and definite statement is converted into one that is gene- 
ral and indefinite. In others, language which the author intended 
should apply to a specific case, is made to assumte a far wider, if 
mot a different reference. The evidence of these facts has already, 
in part, been placed before the Christian community. 

The Committee stated further, that, in many cases, these alterations 
concern THE FACTS OF HISTORY. Historical statements are often sup- 
pressed, and others of a different tenor put in their place. In some in- 
stances, where the testimony is particular and definite, it is made to 
-@ssume the opposite character, and is thereby, in effect, destroyed. 
The changes made in the works of Edwards, D’ Aubigne, and others, 
affect some of the main designs even of the authors. But what 
is written is written. No relief can be granted to any denomination, 
that is troubled with the sharp points of history, by blunting those 
points. If the path is unwelcome to them, ace cannot consent, 

. for the sake of their feelings, to make it different from what it is. 
The pages of history must speak as they do. 

The Committee moreover, stated that a still more serious fact 
existed.in reference tothese changes. They affect the pocrrinzs found 
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in these hooks. The facts of history are indeed sacred things—are 
not to be altered. But in some aspects the doctrinal sertiments of 
a work possess a higher value—have more to do in’ forming the 
character and in shaping the destiny of man: and are therefore, 
more important and sacred. In these. altered books, the doctrines 
of God’s absolute sovereignty in saving men, of predestination, 
election, perseverance,—of the nature and extent of the atonement, 
of man’s ability, and of infant baptism, are, in many instances, 
materially modified, and in others wholly excluded. In a majority 
of cases where it occurs in some of these books, the expression ‘ the 
elect’ is changed into ‘ the redeemed,’ ‘ the church,’ * God’s people,’ 
and the like. In Flavel’s Method of Grace, changes are made in 
the frame-work of the treatise ; and, in Edwards’ History of Redemp- 
tion and Narrative of his own Conversion, they are pushed into the 
main propositions of the book, and even into the very sanctuary of 
his own experience. However important may be the doctrines in- 
cluded in the basis of the Society’s operations, there are others 
which are dear to the hearts of thousands in Israel, and which are 
imbedded in the religious literature of the land. The Committee 
view these doctrines as of vital importance to the system of 
truth to which they belong. Those therefore, who have embraced 
that system, cannot be indifferent to these doctrines, much less can 
they give any countenance or support to an attempt to remove them 
from the religious literature of the country—to blot out from the 
books of their Puritan fathers, the peculiarities of their Puritan 
faith. The voice of God within them forbids it. Fearful conse- 
quences may follow from it. 

These changes are rendered the more painful by the fact that no 
adequate notice is given of them either in the books themselves, or 
in the Annual Reports of the Society. So far from this, there seems 
to have been a studied effort to make the language of the notice as 
general and as indefinite as possible, so that it conceals from the 
reader both the nature and extent of the changes made. In repeat- 
ed instances, no notice is given at all of any changes, and yet page 
after page is altered, and that in important particulars. In Henry’s 
“Church in the House,” the very foundation principle of the book 
is suppressed, and yet there is no intimation whatever, of any al- 
teration. The wrong done in these things is great, and the influence 
on the morals of the country bad. 

The nature and extent of these alterations led the Committee to 
enquire by what authority the Publishing Committee had acted in 
making them. The Constitution of the Society contemplates no such 
work, makes no provision for it. The sixth article, which declares 
that no tract shall be published to which any member of the Pub- 
lishing Committee shall object, does by no means, justify the altera- 
tion or omission of a single line. All that it requires is that the 
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tract shall not be published. It puts it within the power of each 
denomination, represented in that Committee, by its representative 
there, to prevent any objectionable tract being forced upon it by a 
majority of the Committee. The conclusion therefore, is, that im 
altering books, the Publishing Committee have assumeda right which 
is not recognized in the Constitution, and which has not been given 
to them by any formal action of the Society, and have exercised 
it in a manner and to an extent, which the Churches never can or 
will approve. 

In the view of the Committee, the morality of the act of altering 
books is exceedingly questionable. It does great injustice to the 
dead, is injurious to the living, and when done for professedly reli- 
gious purposes, is the more objectionable. For it then assumes the 
appearance, at least, of a pious fraud, of an attempt to do evil that 
good may come, and is based on the mischievous absurdity that the 
end justifies the means. It is wrong, irrespective of the charac- 
ter of the works altered. It is right that an author should be him- 
self, and not another in his style—in his views and sentiments. It 
is right that his opinions should be allowed the relative position in 
which he placed them, and be affected or modified by all that is 
connected with them. If the work appears as his, it should be his 
in every form and feature of it. He cannot be made responsible 
for a single sentence or word which is not his, without the most fla- 
grant injustice to him, and without the virtual announcement of a 
positive untruth. 

‘The Committee consider the work of altering books to suit the 
basis of the Society, as sectarian in the highest degree. While, in 
their view, it may cultivate Catholic feelings in the denomina- 
tions, represented in the Society, to act together in publishing such 
books as are written for the Society, and such as, withoutalteration, 
come within its province,—yet, when its action is pushed beyond 
this, and works are altered to suit them to its basis, it becomes 
sectarian to the very core. The demand in this case made by each 
denomination, through its representative in the Publishing Com- 
mittee, is a sectarian demand. When confined to the works 
of the living, whose consent is obtained to what is altered, it 
does not wholly lose this character even then. But when the 
works of the dead are taken and altered to suit. the views and feel- 
ings of any denomination, it 2s most thoroughly sectarian. The So- 
ciety, in this case, is virtually converted into a sect, into whose 
enclosure authors are compelled to come and to speak, but in 
which such men as Owen, Henry, and Edwards are not allowed to 
speak until they are forced to lay aside sentiments dear to their 
hearts, and carried with them into eternity. There is nothing lib. 
eral and Catholic in such action. 

The Committee stated at some length the reasons which led them 
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to pursue the course which they had. The magnitude of the evil 
in question demanded it. Private steps had been taken to prevent 
it, and had utterly failed. The acts of the Publishing Committee 
in altering books are public acts—acts which every member of the 
Society has a right to know. Their books are just as properly sub- 
ject to review and criticismas any others. This course would put 
the members of the Synod in possession of the facts in the case— 
would lead to a comparison of views on the subject, and to prayer 
for wisdom, and thus ultimately to a decision by this body, upon 
which the great Head of the Church would look with approbation. 
They therefore spread out some of the facts in the case before the 
Christian community, and left them to judge in reference to this 
matter. ‘ 

The expression of public sentiment on the subject of these altera- 
tions has been strong and general. Individuals, Churches, Pres- 
byteries and Associations have spoken out against them, and 
against the principle involved in them. The Committee alluded to 
this fact with peculiar pleasure, inasmuch as it evinced a state of 
feeling in the community—a tone in the moral sentiment of the 
country, which is sound and vigorous, and which can and will 
guard with vestal fidelity, the sacred fires kindled on the altars of 
piety by our pilgrim fathers, and left. burning brightly by them to 
illumine the pathway of others. 

The Committee also deemed it worthy of remark, that no attempt 
has been made to disprove the facts adduced by them. They stated 
the alterations, omissions, and substitutions, just as they found 
them. Misrepresentation had indeed been employed—other issues 
raised—and attempts made to impugn their motives, and even to in- 
jure their character in the estimation of Christian brethren—at- 
tempts which, they hoped would, upon sober reflection, be regretted 
by those who had made them. 

The Committee’ proceeded further to state the action of the 
third Presbytery of New York, on the subject of altering books, and 
the concurrence of the Publishing Committee, with the course mark- 
ed out in that action, thereby virtually declaring their intention to 
conform to it in future. They also noticed the pledge given by that 
Committee at the last anniversary, in which they promised “to be 
increasingly cautious in making any changes in books,” “and to 
prefix to volumes revised, more full announcements—to make these 
announcements so distinct as to exhibit the facts; and that the au- 
thor may be responsible only for what is his own; and to insert 
them both in new volumes issued, and in new editions of works 
already printed.” 

As to the fulfillment of these pledges, the Committee stated that 
three works had been issued since the anniversary in May, that 
they were then announced as having been stereotyped during the 
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year. But they have been issued since the anniversary, and since the 
assurances above of reform were given to the public. ‘These works are 
Flavel’s Method of Grace; Gregory’s Letters ; and Edwards’ Nar- 
rative of Surprising Conversions ; and Thoughts on the Revival of 
Religion in New England in 1740. In these works the same liber- 
lies have been taken, as have been in books previous/y published, and 
the same insufficient notices prefixed, as have been in other cases. ‘These 
changes show what meaning is atiached to the pledges by those 
who gave them, and how they think they comply with the same. 

A year since, when the Committee was appointed, the right of 
the Synod to enquire into the doings of the officers of the Tract 
Society, was denied on the floor of the Synod, by a member of the 
Publishing Committee. The same alarming fact of irresponsibility 
to others, for the manner in which books are altered, has been mani- 
fested since, in various ways, by executive officers of the Society, 
and has excited the surprise and the sorrow of many. ‘This feeling 
is at war with the principles of voluntary associations—is destruc- 
tive of their very being. Consequences fatal to the whole system 
must follow, if the officers and agents of a voluntary society are to 
feel that they are the Society—and are not responsible for their acts 
— if enquiries into their official conduct are resisted—if approaches 
for this purpose are looked upon as intrusion—and if the develop- 
ment of their action is to be regarded as hostility to the institution 
itself. 

The Committee closed their report by stating that the best course, 
in their view, to be pursued by the Publishing Committee, is for 
each member of that Committee to act in the way of a Hberal com- 
promise—to select such works only as contain but little denomina- 
tional or doctrinal matter to which any one of them objects, and to 
publish it just as it is,—then, as D’Aubigne says they should have 
acted in his case, state in a prefatory notice, that the writer is a 
Baptist, an Episcopalian, a Congregationalist, ora Presbyterian, as 
the case may be, and that the work is published, not for the sake of 
what is peculiar to the author’s faith in it, but notwithstanding this, 
and for the sake of the great portion of it, which all evangelical 
Christians believe and approve. This course would cultivate the 
feelings of an enlarged and noble-minded Catholicism ; and would 
place the Society on one of the highest elevations of piety ; and 
make it more than ever a blessing to the world. 

Bat if this course is not adopted, then the only other practicable 
one is that marked out in the resolutions of the third Presbytery 
of New York—namely, to cease issuing any altered work as the 
work of the author—to free him from all responsibility in reference 
to the book in its altered form. 

The Report being read and accepted,— 

Dr. Parton wished that it might be assigned to some definite 
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time for a full and dispassionate examination, and that the officers 
of the Society might have full opportunity to explain, It was 
accordingly made the order of the day for Friday, at 10 o’clock, 
A. M., but owing to unfinished business, it was not reached until 
Saturday morning. 

The Report being again before the Synod,— 

Rey. C. Reap said he would move, even at this late hour, the 
exclusion of reporters from the House. ‘The motion not. being 
seconded, was of course lost. ; 

Dr. Apams remarked that he had never risen to speak under a 
‘clearer conviction of his deep responsibility, than at the present time. 
The report of the Committee had been read and accepted, but he 
supposed no one could have any expectation that it could be adopt. 
ed, with any thing like unanimity. And if they should go into a 
discussion of it, this would consume a week at least. He feared 
that the result would not be happy if they did discuss it. No more 
could be gained than had been gained already. This was the 
single point in which he thought the Synod ought to regard it. 

If there was any thing new to present to their attention, the mat- 
ter would wear a different aspect. But there was nothing new. 
The attention of the Tract Society, of its officers and friends, has 
been called to this question of alteration. They have taken action 
upon it, and all the ends, which as a synodical body we can hope 
to accomplish, have been accomplished. Everything has been 
done, which, as wise and good men, and those whose sole intent was 
to do good, ought to be done. Admitting, for the sake of argument, 
that the objections of the Synod’s Committee have not been without 
foundation, still he thought that the Synod should be more wise, such 
was the present state of public sentiment, than to proceed any fur- 
ther in the matter, until new offence had been committed. Let the 
Synod waita year, before they take any action again. ‘There were 
individuals in the Committee, recently appointed from our own body 
and denomination, in whom we have the fullest confidence that they 
will do right. He would therefore move that the whole subject: be 
indefinitely postponed, or laid on the table. 

Jupce Jessup.—Laying it on the table renders it no longer a de- 
bateable question. Indefinite postponement opens up the merits of 
the case. He was not in favor of the former method of disposing of 
the subject. It was one that must be met. It is due to ourselves, 
to the Committee, to the Tract Society, to the denomination to which 
we belong, and to the cause of Christ generally, not to flinch, or 
fear to look at this solemn and important matter just as it is. 

Rev. Me. McLang, said that Dr. Adams’ remarks were based on 
an entire misapprehension of the Report, There had been new of- 
fence since the anniversary of the Society in the spring. The Com- 
mittee in their report, state that three works have been issued since 
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the pledge of reform was given to the public, which are altered in the 
same objectionable manner as those previously issued, and in which 
books, the same insufficient notices of the alterations are given. 

Dr. Rosinson enquired whether, in the Report of the Tract So- 
ciety, last spring, after the discussions on this subject, a pledge had 
not been given, which would be abundantly satisfactory, if carried 
out? The Report of the Synod’s Committee states, that it has not 
been done. He would suggest, whether Dr. Mason, who was now 
one of the Publishing Committee, might not state such grounds on 
which the Society had proceeded as to these three volumes, as would 
satisfy the Synod in relation to them. 

Dr. Mason expressed himself perfectly willing to answer Dr. 
Robinson’s inquiry. It is now and always has been the design of that 
Committee to carry out the pledge that was given in the Spring. 
Since he had been a member of the Committee, no violation of it, 
whatever, had occurred. ‘The three volumes to which allusion had 
been made were stereotyped previous to his appointment. He felt 
responsible only for those that had been issued since, and so did the 
Committee. In some cases, indeed, they had thought best to lay 
works aside altogether, and among this number were Cotton Ma- 
ther’s Essays to do Good, and Henry’s Churchin the House. ‘The 
Society don’t issue any more of these works. 

Rev. J. J. Owen enquired whether the works referred to in the 
Report had been stricken off before or after the Spring Anniversa- 
ry, and when the title-page was printed ? 

Dr. Mason could not answer when it was. 

Rev. Mr. Cook, Secretary of the Tract Society, then read to the 
Synod the different notices and announcements in Flavel’s Method 
of Grace, Edwards on Revivals, and Gregory’s Evidences, to show 
that they were sufficient. 

Rev. Mr. Owen enquired of Mr. C. whether these announcements 
were changed materially from former announcements ? 

Mr. Coox replied, that they always had been made according to 
the usages of the publishing world. When altered, like the books 
published by the Sunday School Union, they had inserted in them, 
“Revised by the Committee.” With reference to objections that 
have been made, however, they are now fuller than heretofore, but 
whether the notices were full enough to satisfy all, he could not 
say. 

Dr. Mason.—With regard to the works complained of before last 
spring, the Publishing Committee do not feel bound to say whether 
the notices are right or not. He did not feel himself responsible 
for what any of his predecessors may have done in that matter. 

Dr. Parron here read from the last Report, the pledge of the 
Society in reference to alterations, calling the attention of the Sy- 
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nod particularly to the last clause, “ and to insert them both in new 
volumes, and in new editions of those already published.” 

Rev. Mr. Rowzanp thought it very unwise on the part of any 
of the members of the Synod to smother discussion on this subject. 

Dr. Apams denied that there was any wish on his part to smother 
discussion. There was no disposition on the part of others to do 
this. His resolution, that present action on this subject be deferred, 
was based on the fact, that so much had already been said on this 
subject that it was unnecessary to say more. 

Dr. BrinsmaDeE, supposed that such a course might be pursued by 
the Synod as would neither reflect on the Society or Synod’s Com. 
mittee, and yet at the same time put their Report in such a position 
that it might be used hereafter. It was a matter of Christian cour- 
tesy to the new members of the Publishing Committee, in whom 
they had entire confidence, not to embarrass them by suspicions, or 
interfere with their operations until they hadhad a fairtrial. He was 
in favor of having the Report called up at a future time, if things 
should not go right,—but the Synod should wait and see. 

The Moderator, the Rev. Mr. Pearson in the chair, remarked, 
that, like Dr. Adams, he felt deeply on this subject, and agreed with 
him in the views which he had expressed. He looked at the Synod 
and the Tract Society, though numerically two bodies, yet in fact, 
as one and the same, in which there should be no schism. The 
Committee is composed of beloved brethren, who have ever been 
the staunch friends of the Tract, as of every other benevolent So- 
ciety, and when he has seen political papers saying hard things of 
these brethren, it had excited his warmest sympathies for those whom 
he had known so well for five andtwenty years. He had confidence 
in both parties in this matter. He did not doubt either side. They 
were men among whom he would wish to die—devout men, whom 
he would rejoice to have carry him to his burial. He could not 
bear to see them any longer occupy the position of apparent hos- 
tility, when they were so strongly bound to keep the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace. 

That the Publishing Committee of the Tract Society, as imper- 
fect men, have done imperfect things, there was no question. And 
the Synod’s Committee have taken a strong step to correct their er- 
rors. But nothing more can be, nothing more ought to be done now, 
since the great end at which they aimed, has been so well at- 
tained. 

But, says a brother, they have not fully come up to the mark yet 
in the Tract Society. Let them remember that Rome was not built 
ina day. No one can tell precisely at what. moment the Jewish 
economy glided into the Christian. British Abolition had its rise 
and progress before it had its triumph on the first of August. 
When great bodies, like the Mastodon, move, they move slowly and 
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gigantically. You can’t get them to your views in a moment. And 
because they havn't done it at once, won’t you give the Society a 
day of grace? When new elements have been iafused into it so 
recently, also? when Mason, in whom we all have confidence, and 
Alexander, all man as he is, are now in the Committee, can’t we 
wait a little ? 

It is an easy thing, he would remind his brethren, to think that 
they were turning the world upside down, when they were only 
turning upside down in the world. The American Tract Society 
was a great mountain, and why should so little a body as the Synod 
dash its brains out against it? Must you array the Synod against 
the land? The brethren have gained their point, and nobly has it 
been achieved. If they havn’t, they will know better at the end of 
the year, and why may they not come to some friendly conclusion 
inthis matter, now, and let the Churches have the repose which they 
so much need ? 

Rev. Mr. Stocum, was in favor of harmonizing the friends of 
the Society, if that were possible ; but this could only be done on 
principle—only by looking the matter fairly in the face, and not by 
drawing a temporary covering over it. During the last year he 
had travelled extensively through the country, and he well knew 
the diversity of opinion and feeling that was felt in relation to this 
great question. Publications are made ; parties arise ; most of the 
papers disapprove the alterations that have been made ; individuals 
have their opinion in the matter, and now we must come to the point 
expected of the Synod by the community at large ;—it was that 
they would take some action on the subject, at their present session. 

Notwithstanding the principles adopted last Spring, it appears that 
the Society since that time has not altogether acted on these prin- 
ciples, and one of the Publishing Committee says he does not con- 
sider himself bound to act with reference to the past. Now we 
must approve, or disapprove of these things. Our Committee have 
acted conscientiously, laboriously, faithfully, and we must not allow 
them unrighteously to be trampled under foot. 

Rev. Mr. Eaton regarded the Tract Society as having had an 
old dispensation. Complaint being made against the old dispensa- 
tion, such men as Beecher, and Bacon, and others of the best and 
wisest men in the church, met to consider what was to be done. 
Conference was had with the officers of the Society, and satisfac- 
tory terms being received from them, it was determined to blot out 
the past, and begin again—to enter on a new dispensation, and see 
how this would work. This commenced with last May. It was only 
then that these skilful physicians came to heal the wounds that had 
been made; and are we now going totear them open afresh? God 
gives the sinner more than two months—more than six months 
grace, and may we not give the Tract Society at least a year? 
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Rev. Mr. McLane.—A new dispensation has indeed commenced. 
It began when the pledge of reform was viven, and here in the altered 
books, which have been issued since that time, we have the first fruits 
of the new dispensation. These may be looked upon as an index 
of the manner in which the men, who gave that pledge, think they 
comply with the same. In opening these books, he hoped to find 
that all occasion of objection was removed; that no changes had 
been made in them, to which any reasonable opposition could be 
felt. But he had been disappointed. The alterations were as ob- 
jectionable as any that had been made before—and there is the 
same insufficient notices—the same covering up of the changes 
introduced into these works. There seems therefore, to be a deter- 
mination to continue in the course pursued under the old dispensa- 
tion. In proof of this he called the attention of the Synod to some 
of the many alterations made in the work of Edwards on Revivals. 

Edwards says, p. 259. (Worcester edition, vol. III.)—** There 
has been much talk in many parts of the country, as though the 
people have symbolized with the Quakers, and the Quakers them- 
selves have been moved with such reports, and came here once and 
again, hoping to find good waters to fish in.” Inthe Tract Society’s 
edition, p. 71, he is made to speak thus: ‘“ There has been much 
talk in many parts of the country as though the people have sym- 
bolized with certain wild and fanatical sects, some of whom have 
visited us in the hope of adding to their number.’”’ Now there is 
here a positive misstatement of historical facts. Instead of the 
Quakers, who are specifically mentioned by Edwards, we have, 
_“ certain wild and fanatical sects.”” Edwards mentions but one sect ; 
this altered book makes him say that there were more than one. Is 
this the statement of truth? He had pointed out this alteration to 
an intelligent and influential minister in New England, and asked 
him what he thought of it. His reply was, “ It is a misstatement— 
a palpable falsehood.” 

Again ; Edwards says, on p. 288, “So great use has been made 
to this purpose, of many things that are found amongst the Quakers, 
however totally and essentially different in its nature this work is, 
and the principles it is built upon, from the whole religion of the 
Quakers.” In the Society’s edition, p. 133, instead of “the Qua- 
kers,”” we have “some fanatics among us,” and in the place of “ the 
whole religion of the Quakers,” there is inserted, ‘all that they 
profess,”’ that is, these fanatics. Here is concealment ; an altera- 
tion of the meaning—a misstatement of facts. 

Speaking of the experience of some, the author says, p. 306, that 
in their highest flights of love and joy, they found, ‘no disposition 
to any opinion of being now perfectly free from sin, (agreeable to 
the notion of the Wesleys and their followers, ‘and some other high 
pretenders to spirituality in these days), but exceedingly the con- 
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trary.’ Here the words, “the Wesleys and their followers, and 
other,” are blotted out in the Society’s edition, p. 173. 

On p. 409, Edwards says: “I would now beseech those who 
have hitherto been something inclining to Arminian principles, 
seriously to weigh the matter with respect to this work,” &c. But 
in the Society’s edition, p. 408, the author is made to address those, 
who were “inclining to doubt the reality of any such work of 
grace.” Is this synonymous with “ Arminian principles?’ Do 
Arminians disbelieve in revivals of religion ? If this is not a posi- 
tive misstatement of the author’s meaning, what is there that can be ? 

Again : on page 409, Edwards says: “ Now is a good time for 
Arminians to change their principles.” In the Society’s edition, p. 
409, we have the word “them,” in the place of ‘ Arminians,’’ 
and referring to those who were inclining to doubt the reality of 
any such work of grace—a different class of persons entirely. Is 
this right ? Is it honest? Never, as a member of this Synod, and 
as a Director of the Society, could he consent to such work as this ; 
it is wrong, wholly wrong, and ought to be stopped. 

But how are these alterations announced ? The prefatory notice 
speaks of ‘the omission, in three or four instances, of denomination- 
al terms, which might be considered reproachful to some evan- 
gelical Christians.”” ‘This, however, speaks only of “ omission ;” 
nothing is said about the introduction of new matter—about the 
alteration of the meaning. But look at this notice again; denomi- 
national terms! What are denominational terms? Are they terms 
of reproach ? How can they be, when they pertain to, or are dis- 
tinctive of some denomination ? When they mark something pecu- 
liar to it, and are such as are used by the denomination itself 2 There 
is nothing reproachful in the term, Quaker, or Arminian. The 
members of the Synod do not feel that they are reproached by be- 
ing called Calvinists, or Presbyterians. It is not the terms here 
which are objectionable, but the sentiment of the author—what he 
asserts. He would press this point. Edwards speaks in these pas- 
sages of the Quakers, and of Arminians. The question is, to 
whom does the language foisted into the text refer? Does it refer 
to the Quakers, and to the Arminians? If so, then it is a thousand 
times more reproachful to them than the original is. But if it does 
not refer to them, then anew meaning is given to this part of the 
book, and Edwards is made to assert what he does not assert. 

The notice also says that there has been “some correction of in- 
accuracies of style.”” But who can find these corrections? Who 
can tell where the author is responsible, and where he is not? or 
make a quotation with any certainty that he is quoting the words 
of Edwards! The notice here misleads the reader both as to the 
character and extent of these corrections. He had not marked all 
the alterations, and yet what he had, amounted to more than five 
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hundred. In a multitude of cases the alleged inaccuracies, are no 
inaccuracies at all. The language is often quite as good, if not 
better than that which has been put in its place. The Publishing 
Committee promised us to be ‘increasingly cautious in making any 
changes in books ; to prefix more full announcements ; to make them 
so distinct as to exhibit the facts, and to make the author responsible 
only for what is his own!’ And yet here is a book altered in more 
than five hundred places, on whose title-page there is not the slightest 
intimation of any alteration whatever ; and in the notice which fol- 
lows, there is, only ‘some correction of inaccuracies of style ; 
and the omission in three or four instances of denominational terms 
which might be considered as reproachful to some evangelical Chris- 
tians!”’ His conviction was deep that in its present form, the book 
ought not to be circulated. The Synod ought to put an injunction 
on it. With such palpable misstatements, and altered as it is, he 
could not see how it could be circulated with any propriety. He 
was willing to compromise on principle; but never to compromise 
principle itself. After such a pledge as has been given, this book 
ought not to have been issued as it is. 

Rev. Mr. Hatioce.—As a matter of compromise, is not Mr. 
McLane willing to say that the book is only changed in four or five 
places, and that these changes do not affect it materially ? 

Mr. McLanz.—No: these changes affect the style, in some places 
they affect the meaning ; they affect denominational matter ; they 
alter the facts of history. These things certainly affect the book 
materially. , 

Jupce Jessup.—Coming from a remote section of the country, he 
would say, that an impression prevails very extensively there, that 
the Synod’s Committee have conferred a great and lasting benefit 
upon the religious community by their arduous labors. 

Though the Synod occupied ground which, they could very well 
see, some ecclesiastical body ought to occupy in this matter; yet, 
he admitted, there was some difficulty in taking even a seeming 
ground of opposition to a cause which is dear to the hearts of God’s 
elect over the wide world. He appreciated the delicacy of such a 
situation, yet he thought, nevertheless, that the Synod were obliged 
to take and maintain their stand. Already the most happy result 
had flowed from this discussion. Such discussions were necessa- 
ry. There was a dangerous tendeney in all great corporations to- 
wards corruption of one kind or another, and it was all-important 
to guard against this with the most sedulous care. 

It has been claimed heretofore that voluntary associations are 
the safest depositories and means of benevolence, because, being 
entirely dependent for their support upon the Christian public, they 
must be pure, or they will not be sustained. Their character is 
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their life. He was at Pittsburg in the General Assembly of 1836, 
and he knew well that the contest between the voluntary and the 
strictly ecclesiastical method of benevolent action, did more to pro- 
duce the rending of the Presbyterian Church than any other cause. 

Now, in the case of the Tract Society, we come to one of these 
voluntary Associations, and we tell them that they have done wrong. 
It is true that they are not amenable to us, only so far as they rely 
upon us for support, and all we can say is, whether we believe that 
just as they are going on, they should continue to goon. We can- 
not put any injunction on the books that they issue, other than a 
moral one, as Mr. McLane says. 

But when we differ from them on this question of alteration, it is 
a misjudgment to say, that by so doing we are necessarily thrown 
into an attitude of hostility. They may care but little about our 
difference of sentiment. Perhaps this Society is now increased in 
its means to such an extent as to be almost independent, though he 
was unable to ascertain from their Annual Reports, so far as the 
amount of their permanent property was concerned, what was their 
actual position. 

But supposing that they are independent, is it wise, is it desirable, 
that they should thus alienate every honest-hearted Calvinist 
throughout the land, or lead them to look distrustfully upon their 
books? To prevent such a result, as friends of the Society, the Sy- 
nod’s Committee have acted right. If such occasions of offence ex- 
isted as has been shown, their duty required them to pursue sub- 
stantially the course they have pursued. Far betterto do this, andeven 
spread it out before the public, than to insinuate suspicions, and. in- 
jure the Society in that manner. Evils vastly greater would have en- 
sued, if the Committee had not done as they have done. He must say 
that the action already had, was precisely that which was called for. 
See what was done at the last anniversary. We have now obtained 
a pledge that the vtial principles on which our denomination rest, shall 
not be affected by the future course of the Tract Society. But this 
pledge will not be satisfactory, unless it is satisfactorily kept. If 
merely because such copies are stereotyped, they are to be mul- 
tiplied, this will not do. 

Here Dr. Mason explained that new issues of old books’ would 
properly be cared for in carrying out the pledge, and after express- 
ing himself satisfied with the explanation that had been given, Judge 
Jessup resumed his speech. 

Neither he, nor the Committee, nor any of the Synod, were un- 
friendly either to the Tract Society itself, or the great object for 
which it had been established. He would repeat again, it was no 
hostile movement, but rather a friendly one on the part of the Sy- 
nod, that would do more to settle the confidence of the community 
in these books, than anything else. 
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He was much in earnest to vindicate the broad ground that where 
books are originally written by Calvinists, they are not to be deprived 
of their denominational matter for wider circulation, or under any other 
pretence whatever. It was not right. Here, said he, isa Calvinistie 
family, and here is a book of Edwards’, which the author originally 
intended for their use, but they take into their hands one of the al- 
tered edition, and what is their own is not there. It is not right 
that they should be thus defrauded, and the impression Edwards de- 
signed to produce, be lost. Itis not right that every thing distinctive 
should be thus undermined, and carried off, and the great, denomi- 
national view which had been originally made to stand out in the 
book, lose its position there. This remark was a general one, ap- 
plying to all other denominations besides Presbyterian. What to 
do exactly, he could not say. He wished not to injure the Society, 
and therefore at this time, he was not for adopting the Report just 
as it was before them. Still he wished to approve of what the Com- 
mittee had done, feeling as he did, that they had pursued the course 
that ought to be pursued. He was therefore in favor of postponing 
the consideration of the Report until the next year, commending it 
to the early consideration of Synod at that time, and continuing the 
Committee. 

Mr. Harrrerp said, he hoped that Dr. Adams’ resolution would 
not prevail. He did not think that it was desirable even on the 
part of the officers of the Tract Society. “If I were one of the 
Secretaries of the Society,” said he, “I should be very unwilling 
to have the action of this Synod upon this subject postponed. The 
Secretaries, or the members of the Publishing Committee, have, in 
the discharge of what they deemed to be their duty, pursued a 
course which has brought upon them the reprehension of many 
distinguished men in the Christian community. Now if I 
were called to act in their capacity, it would be a matter of very 
serious concern with me, whether I should go forward in such a 
course, and lay myself open to the repeated censures of the friends 
of the Society or not. I would wish and seek for the most open, 
frank, unbiassed, expression of feeling. I would want men to speak 
out everywhere, all over the land, and tell me honestly their opin- 
ion of this matter. So far from seeking to hush it up, I would ask 
Presbyteries, Associations and Synods, as many as would, to express 
their candid judgment in the matter, that if I could not be sustain- 
ed in my course of action, I might abandon it.”’ 

«This subject,” he proceeded to say, “is not of trifling concern. 
It is a question of very great moment, in the first place, whether the 
publications of the Society should be altered at all from their originals. 
The man to whom such a work is entrusted may well proceed with 
great caution. It is a most delicate and difficult business. A very 
slight alteration, or omission, or addition, may so materially affect 
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the sense of an author, that it becomes a very serious question 
whether we ought to allow any such changes.” 

He would cite a case. Dr. Johnson, in making some remarks on 
Kames’ Sketches of the History of Man, alludes to the manner in 
which he had made a quotation from Chappe D’Anteroche, a French 
author. The latter, in one of his works, had related some particu- 
lars of the sufferings of a female who had been executed in Russia. 
He says that “the spectators thought her innocent, nevertheless, 
she was guilty.”” Lord Kames merely quotes the former part of 
this declaration, leaving out of sight what D’Anteroche affirms res- 
pecting her guilt. Johnson takes him to task for it, and observes, 
‘Now this is being as culpable as any one can conceive, to misrepre- 
sent fact in a book, and for what motive? It is like one of those 
lies which people tell, one cannot see why.” 

“J do not mean to say,”’ continued Mr. H., “ that those who have 
made the alterations in the publications of the Tract Society, ever 
meant to tell an untruth ; but, in examining these books and seeing 
the frequency with which these alterations occur, I have not been 
able, in many cases, to see why they were made, so little occasion 
has there seemed to be for them.” 

He would also refer to another illustration which occurs in the 
early history of the church, showing that it is an exceedingly deli- 
cate matter to alter the words or works of an author. Arius would 
have been content if they had given him but a jot, a single iota. 
All that the Arians asked for at the council of Nice, was that the 
word “homoiousion to Patri,” (ike substance with the Father,) 
should be substituted instead of ‘‘ homo-ousion to Patri,’’ (same sub- 
stance with the Father. It seemed a very small thing, but had 
they been indulged, what would have been the consequences to 
the cause of truth ? So the Nestorians asked forthe change of only 
a letter or two in the creed, theodochos, (receptacle of God,) instead 
of theotokos, (mother of God.) 

*« These examples,” he observed, ‘‘ show that the work of altera- 
tion is not to be regarded as a light matter. This Synod and every 
other ecclesiastical body should speak out, and let the Society know 
what they think about the work which they have undertaken. True, 
they cannot adjudicate in the case; they cannot tell the Society 
what they must do, but they can give them their own opinions about 
it. They can say whether they wish to see a good old Puritan of the 
16th century, in his own proper dress, round hat and all, as he ap- 
peared in the Courts of the Stuarts, and made those corrupt mon- 
archs tremble, or to see him dressed up as a dandy of the. 19th cen- 
tury. They can say whether they wish tosee their doctrines stated 
in their own language, or in the language of others; whether they 
wish to know just what they did say, or something else which 
they never did say, and never would have said. So that the con- 
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ductors of the Society may know whether it is best for them to go 
on altering books, or cease from the work. 

“But if it be conceded that they may go on, they ought to know, 
in the second place, whether their system of announcing these altera- 
tions is satisfactory to the Christian community. In respect to this 
point, pledges have been given in the last Annual Report, and it is 
said, we must give the Society an opportunity to fulfil these 
pledges.” 

Mr. H. then proceeded to remark, that the announcements pre- 
fixed to the books issued by the Tract Society since the anniversary 
should be regarded as an interpretation of the pledge given in thé 
last Annual Report of the Society, and he appealed to the Secreta- 
ries present to say, whether they did not themselves regard these 
announcements as a fulfillment of that pledge. 

Rev. Mr. Coox, one of the Secretaries, then rose and informed 
Synod, the other Secretaries not objecting, that he did regard these 
announcements as a fulfillment of that pledge. 

Mr. H., having obtained this admission, then proceeded to ob- 
serve, that “we need not wait a whole year in order to know how 
this pledge is to be carried out: we know already. These three 
books shew it conclusively. The Secretary tells us that the notices 
were prepared in accordance with that pledge. Mr. McLane has 
already shown what has been done with one of these books. Let 
us now see whether the announcement prefixed to ‘Flavel’s Me- 
thod of Grace,’ tells the whole truth or not. The announcement 
is as follows :— 

“<The. present edition of this excellent treatise is printed from 
the London edition of Flavel’s works, 1820, collated with the second 
edition of the Method of Grace, London, 1699, and carefully revis- 
ed. Obsolete or antiquated phraseology has been in numerous in- 
stances corrected; a few denominational or technical theological 
terms or phrases dropped ; obscure, loaded, or repetitious passages 
and notes, especially in the dead languages, abbreviated or omitted, 
and the heads and subdivisions simplified ; but the principal thoughts, 
with the exception of a single point in the first chapter, have been 
scrupulously retained, generally in the very words of the author. 
A valuable table of contents has also been added.’ 

“ Here, we are told, that they have taken great care to procure 
the best edition of the ‘ Method of Grace,’ and that pains have been 
taken to secure great accuracy, if not in so many words, yet in ef- 
‘fect. So any one would understand it, and the reader would sup- 
pose that, with the exceptions stated in the notice, he had a very 
pure edition of this work. But what is the factin the case ? 

“They tell us that they have simplified the subdivisions, &c. 
But, in my apprehension, Flavel is much more simple and luminous 
as he appears in his own works, than as they haye printed him, 
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Here is the original, (holding up a folio containing the first volume 
of his works,) and, I must say, that there is a beautiful simplicity 
here, that I do not find in the Society’s edition, In the original, you 
can see at a glance what the author designs to present or prove. It 
stands out upon the page. He lays out his work with such method, 
clearness, and comprehensiveness, that you are seldom, if ever, at 
a loss to know what he is doing. Such, however, is not the case in 
the reprint. There have been very numerous alterations and omis- 
sions in these particulars.” 

But he would pass from style, which is but a small matter, after 
all, compared with the author’s sentiments and thoughts. ‘ Let us 
see,” said he, “if they have altered or omitted any of these. Open 
now the Society’s book, (and he held it in his hand,) and there is 
not the least appearance, from the beginning to the end, that any- 
thing is left out. You read on, and suppose that you are reading 
just as the author wrote it, and in the same order of thought. ‘There 
are no asterisks in the body of the work, to denote a break in that 
order, and no note of any kind to that effect, save in the announce- 
ment on the back of the title-page. If there have been any changes 
made, itis impossible for you. to tell where they have been made, or 
of what nature, or to what extent. The reader is not permitted to 
judge whether the ehanges were judicious or not, as he ean in no 
way, except by careful comparison with the original, tell what 
they are. 

“In the prefatory notice we are told that the principal thoughts of 
the author have been carefully retained, except in a single potnt, in 
the first chapter. But what is that point ? Where does the omission 
occur ? Is there anything to notify the reader, as he comes to the 
place, that here a principal thought of the author has been omitted ? 
Look carefully over that chapter, and it is impossible for you to tell 
anything about it. There is no seeming omission. You must go 
to the original treatise, and compare it line by line, and word by 
word. This I have done, and am prepared to show the nature 
and extent of the omission. Here it is, (he said, holding up the 
original,) and I will show you what it is. In this chapter you have 
a kind of summary or abstract of what the author thought of the 
method in which God imparted his grace to men. Here he blocks 
out his work, and lays down several propositions in which the Divine 
method of dealing with mankind is pointed out. The first three of 
these propositions are given. But the fourth is omitted, with all 
that Flavel says about it, amounting to more than fifty lines. His 
fifth proposition is thea called the fourth, and the remainder altered 
in like manner. I will give you a specimen of what they have 
omitted. Flavel says: 

«Phe application of Christ, with his saving benefits, is exactly 
of the same extent and latitude with the Father’s election, and the 
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Son’s intention in dying, and cannot possibly be extended to one 
soul farther. Whom he did predestinate them he also called, &c. 
Rom. 8: 30, Acts 13: 48,2, Tim. 1: 9. The Father, Son and 
Spirit, (betwixt whom was the council of peace), work out their 
design in a perfect harmony and concert. As there was no jar in 
their council, so there can be none in the execution of it. ‘Those 
whom the Father, before all time did,choose, they, and they only, 
are the persons, whom the Son, when the fulness of time for the 
execution of that decree was come, died for,’ &c. Such is the 
nature of what is omitted. It is the doctrine of limited atonement ; 
the doctrine that Christ died only for the elect. Now, sir, as you 
know, I have no sympathy with that doctrine; this Synod has 
none. But Flavel had. It was a part of his scheme, an essential 
part. The author believed that the extent and application of the 
atonement were commensurate. It was absolutely essential to his 
view of the method of grace that this point should appear, and not 
be suppressed. Great injustice is done him by the omission. It 
is said by some one, ‘better out than in.’ Grant it. But how 
will you get it out? Any one at all acquainted with John Flavel’s 
works, knows that the scheme of a commercial atonement runs 
throuch them all. An attempt has been made in the Tract Soci- 
ety’s edition to throw it out. [am amazed that they should have ven- 
tured upon such a work—that they should ever have published Fla- 
vel afall. The warp and the woof of the whole fabric are of these 
materials; and to get rid of these views of the atonement, you must 
take out all the woof; and what sort of a web have you left? The 
objectionable doctrine is not thrown out of this reprint by this omis- 
sion. It still remains, divested indeed of some of its boldest out- 
lines, but still there. It is thus made the more dangerous ; and in 
circulating these books, thus altered, we are giving currency to 
views which we cannot approve. If we must circulate such doe- 
trines, let us have them in all their boldness, printed as the author 
himself gave them to the press. If you give any, give the whole. 

“‘ But, to recur to the prefatory notice again, we are told of but 
‘a single point’ in which they have ventured to omit the principal 
thoughts of the author. I was greatly surprised to find, however, 
in comparing their edition with the original work, that this statement 
is not according to the facts in the case. I find numerous omissions 
and changes of the thoughts, and doctrinal statements of Flavel. 
Line after line, and paragraph after paragraph are omitted, of 
which not the slightest intimation is given, and where the breaches 
have been so closed up, that no one would, or could suspect such 
a thing. 

“ The whole ‘ Epistle Dedicatory,’ to the amount of about five 
pages is omitted. 
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‘© Of the ‘Epistle to the Reader,’ more than half is omitted, 
amounting to two or three pages. 

“On page 24 of their edition, they omit what Flavel says of the 
robe of Christ’s righteousness, that it is ‘all made by free-grace, 
and not by free-will.’ 

“On page 26, where the author says of man, ‘that he is wholly 
polluted, and plunged into original and actual pollutions of nature 
and practice,’ they omit the words ‘ original and actual.’ 

*‘ They have taken the liberty, on page 54, of changing the main 
proposition of the author’s discourse. He says, that ‘ the preaching 
of the gospel by Christ’s ambassadors is the means appointed for 
the reconciling and bringing home of sinners to Christ.? They 
make him to say, ‘ the princtpal means,’ &c. Why this addition ? 

Dr. Cox observed: ‘ There were no colporteurs in Flavel’s day. 
It would not do to shut them out.” 

Mr. Hartrietp then proceeded to observe that a serious change 
had also been made on page 54. Speaking of the sin of Adam, 
Flavel says: ‘ Other sins, like a single bullet, kill particular per- 
sons; but this, like a chain-shot, cuts off multitudes as the sand- 
upon the sea-shore, which no man can number.’ This they omit, 
and for the following, when speaking of Adam, he says :—‘a man 
understanding himself to be a public, complexive person, carrying 
not only his own, but the happiness of the world in his hand ;’ they 
say, merely :—‘ a man on whom depended not only his own, but the 
happiness of the whole world.’ 

“ Where Flavel, p. 64, says of the Spirit, that it is ‘ arbitrarily 
dispensed,’ this fact they suppress. 

“On the subject of the sinner’s ability, they have made many 
changes. If Flavel says, p. 75, ‘till God draw, the soul cannot 
come to Christ,’ they make him to say, ‘the soul comes not to 
Christ ;? and p. 78, where Flavel says, ‘no man can come till 
God draw him,’ they say, ‘no man will come,’ &c. Yet the very 
text of the discourse in which these passages are found is :—‘ No 
man can come unto me, except the Father draw him.’ 

“They omit also, p. 100, such a passage as the following :— 
‘For, as itis well noted by a learned man, the apostle doth not say of 
these Ephesians, that they were half dead, or sick and infirm, but 
dead wholly, altogether dead ; destitute of any faculty or ability, 
so much as to think one good thought or perform one good act.’ 

“A very considerable omission occurs on page 102. In speak- 
ing of regeneration, Flavel says :—‘ Nor is it limited to this or that 
faculty of the soul, but grace or life is poured into all the faculties, 
Behold, all things are become new, 2 Cor. 5: 17. The under. 
standing, will, thoughts and affections are all renewed by it; the 
whole inner man is changed ; yea, the tongue and hand, the dis- 
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courses and actions, even all the ways and courses of the out- 
ward man are renewed by it.’ 

“A still more considerable alteration has been made on pages | 
110 and 111, of which I will only say in substance, that where 
Pavel affirms the passivity of the sinner in respect to his own re- 
generation, and endeavors to prove it by five distinct arguments, 
they have entirely suppressed his proposition, omitted the arguments 
as such, and frittered away even the substance of the whole passage, 
doing great injustice to the author. 

“1 will mention but one or two more cases of the kind. They 
have omitted what Flavel says on p. 112: ‘ Nature hath neither abil- 
ity, nor will, power or desire to come to Christ.’ On p. 133, they 
omit also the following :—‘If Adam’s sin became ours by imputa- 
tion, then so doth Christ’s righteousness also become ours by impu- 
tation. If Christ were made a sinner by the imputation of our 
sins to him who had no sins of his own, then we are made right- 
eous by the imputation of Christ’s righteousness to us, who have 
no righteousness of our own.’ 

“ And thus,” said Mr. H., “I might proceed at great length, if 
I had time, in citing instances in which they have taken similar 
liberties with Flavel. They have in numerous instances changed 
the words ‘election,’ ‘elect,’ ‘the elect,’ &c., to ‘ purpose,’ ‘ be- 
lievers,’ ‘the people of God,’ ‘God’s children,’ &c., or omitted 
them, even where it was the design of the author to bring out dis- - 
tinetly the doctrine of election, and where it entered into the mat- 
ter of his reasoning. In one place they omit 14 lines, in another 
as many, in another 17, in another 20, in another 21, and frequent- 
ly 5, 6, 7 and 8 lines. I have now given you some specimens of 
the character and extent of these alterations. Some that I have 
not named, and which are found in the latter part of the book, are 
quite’ as objectionable as those of which | have spoken. 

«« And now, how, I ask, are we to reconcile these alterations with 
the prefatory notice ?. Would any one expect to find such changes in 
the book, simply by reading that notice? Never! Yet we are told 
by the respected Secretary that this notice is a fulfillment of the 
pledge given in the Annual Report. This is the kind of notices 
that we are to expect. We are to have nothing more explicit than 
this. If such be the,case, we have no need to put the Society on 
trial for another year. We know already what course is to be 
pursued. It is sucha course as destroys all my confidence in their 
publications. When I take up one of their books, I know not 
whether I am reading the author’s language or that of some one else. 

“<] say then, it is time that we spoke out. Whatever others do, I 
cannot prove recreant in such a case. Truth is dearer to me than 
reputation, and I hope and trust that the Synod will not shrink from 
the responsibility that is laid upon them.” 
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Rev. Mr. Agnew, remarked that in some respects the Synod were 
perfectly united, and in others not, on this subject. There was but 
one sentiment as to the past course of the Tract Society, the Synod 
were perfectly united that the Society were wrong. As to the 
pledge also, they were united, and all could agree to say, that if 
that pledge was literally carried out, it would suit them, and meet 
their wishes. Also, as to the fundamental principles of their or- 
ganization, they were united, and could bid their publications God 
speed. 

cat while these were the united sentiments of the Synod, he be- 
lieved that any effort to reagitate the matter, would be a vain one, 
and fal] down upon their own heads. Should they go on in it, they. 
would be regarded as a little speckled bird taking the wings of a 
great eagle. He agreed with the views Judge Jessup had express- 
ed, and hoped that the Synod would come to some result that was 

unanimous. 

Here Mr. A. presented several resolutions. 

Dr. Weeks claimed the floor as one that spoke but seldom, and 
seldom spoke long. He wanted to say that the Committee of the 
Synod, for their services in this matter, had his most hearty thanks. 
He wished to say it publicly, he was glad to say, and he would 
have Synod say, that this Committee ought to be thanked. 

This fact of the alteration of books, was no new one tohim. He 
had noticed it with pain years ago, in tracts, before ever they com- 
menced with books, and it had greatly impaired his confidence in 
the Society. He himself had not the ability nor the time that the 
Committee had expended, to go into the examination, but a great 
deal was yet to be done, in order to give anything like a full expo- 
sition of the extent to which this practice has been carried. The 
best friends of the Society, were those who had pointed out these 
errors, and who would continue to do so. 

As to the suggestions thrown out by one and another, that we 
should be ‘“ speckled birds,” and “ run our heads against a mountain 
of granite,” and all that, he was not accustomed to allow such con- 
siderations to have a particle of weight with him. He stood by 

ruth, if he stood alone. 
~ “Tam an old man, my brethren, soon going into the grave. But 
nothing that may be after me, so disturbs me, as the thought that 
my publications may be altered, and words go as my testimony, 
which are not mine. I could not die in peace if I thought this 
would be so. Should it be done, I give notice that I look upon it 
asa fraud upon my memory, as it is a fraud upon the memory of 
Jonathan Edwards, that this has been done to him. Whatever works 
are written, I wish to read them as they are, and if I do not accord 
with their sentiments in all respects, I wish the privilege of reading 
them in their own language.” Too unwell to say more, he would 
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conclude by thanking the Committee for what they had done, and 
exhorting them to increased activity and zeal. — 

Rev. Mr. Kanovuse did not wish to censure, but rather to com- 
mend the committee for their arduous labors, but still he thought 
that their re-appointment would look too much like holding a 
ae over the shoulders of the Society, and of this he was not in 

avor. 

Rev. Mr. Reav.—lf there was any intention on the part of mem- 
bers of the Synod again to empower the Committee to act as they 
may see fit, to this he was utterly opposed. To his mind, they 
had already, in their publications, far transcended the power that 
had been entrusted to them, and if God overrules it for good, to 
him be the glory. But if irritating matter was again to be printed 
by steam presses, and circulated with rail-road rapidity throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, about “ horrible abridgments, 
dreadful mutilations,” &c., as has been already the case, against 
this he must most solemnly protest. He could never consent to 
delegate any such authority as this, or set this Synod, which was 
but a fraction of a fraction of the Presbyterian Church, and itself a 
very insignificant fraction of the Tract Society, when considered as 
a whole, attempting to throw up barriers so high, that until we get 
to heaven, we can never see the men who believe in the same 
Saviour. 

He was in favor of no resolution that would continue the Com: 
mittee with such power. 

Dr. Cox wished the Synod particularly to note, that in no way 
whatever had this Committee intimated any desire to be continued. 
In their place, and at the proper time, they were prepared to deny 
in toto, that they had transcended the power with which they had 
been entrusted. 

Rey. R. G. Coox, though he did not appear as an officer of the 
Tract Society, nor on behalf of the Publishing Committee, with 
whom he had no official connection, nevertheless, thought some 
statements ought to be made to ecclaircize this matter, and throw 
off the clouds in which it had been involved. 

The remarks of Mr. Hatfield had been of such a character, that 
the only reply of which they admitted, was to read a volume of 
some 400 pages, but for this the Synod had not time. The obscu- 
ration that Mr. H. had thrown around the subject, laid im this, that 
he confined himself in his quotations, to isolated sentences, and 
lost sight of the drift of the main body of the work. He had also 
overlooked the important fact, that it was announced on the title- 
page as an abridged edition. Over and above the ordinary an- 
nouncement, an extraordinary one had been given also; but it would 
take up too much time to go into this point at length. 

As to the book from which Mr. McLane had quoted, if after all 
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the search of the keen-sighted “ Secretary of the Committee,” he. 
had only found four or five instances of alteration—not a single 
passage in which the real meaning had been altered, [this Mr. 
McLane denied,] he really thought, that it was making the Society 
an offender for a word, to find fault with them for this. What did 
the word Arminian mean, at the time when Edwards wrote ? Since 
then, the Methodist denomination has sprung up, and “he con- 
tended that to retain that term, is a falsification of history itself, in 
a book of 1845.” , 

Mr. McLane.—Does not Edwards refer to the Wesleys, and 
were they not Arminians ? 

Dr. Avams hoped that Mr. Cook would not go into a discussion 
of the question, on its merits. They were now trying to settle it 
by an amicable adjustment. 

Dr. SKINNER wished to understand whether Mr. Cook contend- 
ed for the right to change the statements of the dead, in order to 
accommodate them to the verities of the living? If this matter 
were gone into, he, for one, wished to have a part in that discus- 
sion. 

Mr. Coox, while he would not shrink from the discussion, 
thought that there was a pertinacity in this matter, though that was 
not precisely the word he wished to use, which led him on to say 
more than he would otherwise do. But at the suggestion of Dr. 
Adams, he was content to drop the subject where it was. 

Dr. Parron hoped Mr. Cook would not sit down with any im- 
pression on his mind, that there was an unwillingness on the part 
of the Synod, to listen to any statements whatever, that he had to 
make. For one, he would be very glad to have him continue his 
remarks. If he does not do so, there is no antidote before the 
Synod, to that which has been already said in their hearing. He 
was in favor of the most extensive latitude of remark that Mr. Cook 
might wish to pursue, and he hoped Mr. Cook would not feel con- 
strained to sit down, before he said all that he wished. 

Dr. Apams intimated the same. 

_Dr. Parron thought it Mr. Cook’s duty to go on, and correct 
any misstatements or misapprehensions that he might deem neces- 
sary. 

Dr. Apams.—If we are to go into the merits of the question, he 
hoped Mr. Cook would feel perfectly free to keep the floor for a 
week. 

Dr. Eppy, as a member of Synod and of the Synod’s Commit- 
tee, wished it to be distinctly understood, in order to leave a cor- 
rect impression upon the public mind, not only of their doings, but 
of the design of their doings, that the Synod and the Synod’s Com- 
mittee had done nothing whatever, to arrest the course of remark 
by Mr, Cook. Should such a representation be made in any of 
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the reports of these proceedings, that should be given to the world, 
it would be a source of incalculable mischief. He wished Mr. 
Cook to go on, unless he wished not to do so. He must have the 
right to say just what he desires, and unless he waives that right, 
he hoped no member of the Synod would endeavor to interrupt its 
exercise, or take it away. Let it be remarked, as brother Cook 
knows, that the suggestion for him to cease, came from those in 
the Synod, whom he would regard as sympathizing the most strong- 
ly with him, and not from any members of the Committee. 

But if Mr. Cook proceeded in the remarks that he had commenc- 
ed, he, for one, as a lover of truth, could not consent, simply to save 
time, to waive his right, as a member of the Committee, to defend 
them and defend himself, to the full extent that might be necessary, 
though it should take a week or a month. Let him go on, and let 
us reply. 

Dr. Cox was in favor of the same. 

Dr. Eppy then moved that Mr. Cook go on, and the motion was 
seconded. 

Mr. Coox remarked that he was only in Synod by courtesy, as 
a corresponding member, and he had no wish that the Synod should 
extend an act of courtesy to him a second time. He would only 
enquire, whether in case the two resolutions before the Synod 
should pass, the effect would be to prevent the printing of the 
Committee’s report ? 

The Moperator thought the Synod competent to do as they pleas- 
ed as to that matter. 

Dr. Parton moved that Mr. Cook proceed. 

Dr. Epvpy amended the motion, ‘“ that Mr. Cook and others be 
allowed to express themselves,” &c. 

Rey. Mr. Reap was in favor of having the subject dropped for 
the present, though if it should be discussed, he too wished full 
time to be heard. 

Dr. Parron would have it known, that the Committee were in 
favor of discussing the subject ad libitum. — 

Rey. Mr: Cook denied that any thing had been done by the 
Committee or the Synod, to stop the progress of his remarks, and 
waived his right to the floor. 

Dr. Werks could not vote for the resolutions of Mr. Agnew. 
It was too uncertain what the literal redemption of the pledge 
might mean—some would understand one thing, some another. He 
wished the resolutions read again. This was done, and on mo- 
tion, they were taken up separately. : 

Dr. Eppy could not vote for the preamble, without looking be- 
yond it for its meaning, into the resolutions themselves. He would 
offer a substitute, which he hoped would bring the whole matter to 
an amicable conclusion. A member of the Publishing Committee, 
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all the memb Synod’s Committee, and the original mover 
of the resolut on f efinite postponement, had expressed to him 
their approval of it, and he confidently expected that it would 
meet the unanimous approval of the Synod. It read as follows :_ 

“Jn consequence of the pledges given to the Christian public, 
‘in the last Annual Report of the American Tract Society, and the 
action of the Board of Directors, held immediately after the last 
Annual Meeting of the Tract Society, 

“Resolved, That the Report of the Committee be placed upon 
the docket, for consideration at the next Annual Meeting of the 
Synod, if in their mind, at that time, any further action shall me re- 
nese in the case.’ 

tay preamble and resolutions were rk eee citigaseolably! 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tue attempt to establish a new monthly periodical in Connecticut, 
is in accordance with the judgment and wishes of such men, in this 
and other states, as the christian public have been accustomed to 
respect. A religious magazine is wanted, less elaborate and expen- 
sive than the Quarterlies, and having more unity of design than the 
weekly newspapers. A monthly sheet of some kind is patronized by 
a large proportion of New England families, in addition to the vehi- 
cles of weekly news. Without disparaging those publications of this 
class which are widely circulated, it may be asked, which of them 
is designed to exhibit discriminating views of religious truth, in a form 
suited to cultivate deep, experimental piety? And is not this an 
object of sufficient importance to demand the aid of the periodical 
press ? 

Not a few of the intelligent and devoted friends of Zion, are con- 
vinced and grieved, that the religion of the heart has sensibly declined 
among us, from the want of a plain and scriptural inculcation of the 
doctrines of grace. ‘The dangers that now threaten the cause of vital 
religion, cannot be adequately met by the embellishments of the fine 
arts, and the charms of fictitious narratives. 

Disclaiming all partizan designs, the projectors of the Christian 
Sentinel appeal to those who embrace the doctrines of the Reformed 
Church, as taught by New England Puritans, and ask them to coun- 
tenance a monthly visiter, whose aim will be to promote a cordial 
attachment to gospel truth, and an earnest attention to every branch 
of the Christian calling. If it should strike a note of alarm among 
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those who are at ease in Zion; if it should attempt to separate the 
precious from the vile, and handle topics of personal religion so as to 
cherish a serious, meek and prayerful temper, its warrant may be 
found in the words of Christ; ‘ Strait is the gate, and narrow is the 
way, which leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it.” 

It is time to submit the question once more, whether practical god- 
liness can long flourish, if severed from its doctrinal root. Many seem 
to think that the distinctive doctrines of our religion are of secondary 
importance in the labors of the press, and the instructions of the Sab- 
bath School, if not also in discourses from the pulpit. It needs no 
argument to show that the practical adoption of this sentiment would 
soon prove fatal to the prosperity of the church, and blast the most 
sacred enterprises of christian benevolence. } 

If this new applicant for public patronage is rash and contentious ; 
if it imputes unworthy motives, instead of opposing dangerous prin- 
ciples ; if it glories in an orthodox creed disjoined from sanctified 
affections and a godly life ; if it direct the traveller towards the laby- 
rinths of philosophy rather than the light of divine truth ; or if it is 
indifferent to any wise and scriptural methods of promoting the wel- 
fare of aruined world, let it sink under the burden of merited reproach, 
On the one hand it asks no aid from dogmatism, nor on the other, from 
quiet, plausible indifference. 

We are not ignorant of the prevailing taste for a description of reli- 
gious literature quite different from what may be expected in this 
publication ; nor do we forget the discouraging history of some attempts 
that have been made to improve the tone of religious sentiment. But 
in respect to the first of these considerations it may be asked, is there 
no hope of improvement ? And in respect to the second, does the 
brief continuance of a religious journal, any more than that of ministe- 
rial labor, prove it to be fruitless ? 

If our humble endeavors should be instrumental of saving good to 
a single soul, they will be abundantly rewarded. 

A number of useful periodicals have been crushed by the expense 
incurred for the support of an editor. The present effort is made on 
a plan which avoids this incumbrance. It will call no one from his 
present field of labor. Hence its success must depend on the codpera- 
tion of those gentlemen who have already signified their readiness to 
aid the design, and of others whom it has not been convenient to con- 
sult before the appearance of the first number. Contributions are 
pledged to our columns, from writers of distinguished reputation, in 
various parts of New England, which, we doubt not, will render 
future numbers more valuable and interesting than the present one. 
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Such articles are earnestly solicited as will subserve the purposes for 
which our periodical is established. 

We subjoin a specification of several subjects appropriate to the 
Christian Sentinel. 

1. Short theological essays. 

2 Practical expositions of scripture. 

3. Interesting cases of conversion, illustrating the direct concern of 
the distinctive truths of the gospel in the first subjection of the soul 
to God. 

4. Sketches of the character of ministers and private christians of 
former and recent times. 

5. History of such churches as have been prosperous and useful. 

6. What occasions spurious conversions ? 

7. False notions of what constitutes a good minister. 

8. Church discipline. 

9. Family government and religion. 

10. Short reviews of books, old and new. 

These topics are suggested as specimens of what we should like 
to have our correspondents present to the readers of the Christian 
Sentinel. 

It is judged desirable to insert but few articles exceeding six pages 
in length ; we hope to be favored with many that will not occupy 
more than two or three pages. We shall have special reference to a 
class of readers who cannot be expected to derive benefit from long 
communications in a periodical. 

Upon the response received from those to whom this number is 
sent, will depend the question whether or not we shall prosecute the 
undertaking. As no salary is to be provided for an editor, only a 
small effort on the part of our friends will be needed to obtain a suffi- 
cient number of subscribers to defray necessary charges. | 

If, by the first of May, such returns should be made as to author- 
ize permanent engagements, a second number will be issued, and 
from that time the work will appear regularly at the beginning of 
each month. 

Unless communications intended for our columns shall be accom- 
panied with the request that they be published without alteration, it 
will be understood that they are subject to such modifications as may 
be deemed desirable. 

Writers are requested to adopt some signature, if they do not sub- 
scribe their names. 

As a specimen of the views entertained by many who have been 
consulted respecting this enterprise, the following is taken from a 
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letter, to one of the editors, by an eminent minister of Massa- 
chusetts :— 

‘The prevalence of evils which threaten the prosperity of our 
churches, and the very existence of genuine religion in the commu- 
nity, is, I fear, too evident to be denied or doubted. The duty incum- 
bent on good men, to meet so peculiar a crisis with well-directed and 
energetic efforts, appears to be equally plain. The mode now sug- 
gested strikes me as one of the most promising that can be attempted. 
The evils to be combatted, have existed long enough, to become 
manifest to the pious and reflecting. And though for the time they 
have operated mischief enough, yet I would hope the malady is not 
yet so inveterate as to forbid the hope of a cure. At any rate the 
case seems to be so pressing, that nothing but the absolute impossibil- 
ity of success, should preclude a serious attempt. 

‘¢ The plan you suggest— The inculcation of the distinctive truths 
of the gospel, with special reference to experimental piety,’ meets 
my views entirely. Among the special felicities of this plan, is its 
non-interference with most of the periodicals of the day. Nor will it 
fail to meet the wishes and the appetites of many sound-minded chris- 
tians, who, amid the multitude of viands furnished by the religious 
press, still find themselves hungering for the bread of life. 

“That it will be regarded with favor by a considerable portion of 
the religious community, I cannot persuade myself to doubt.” 

It is believed that considerations other than those of pecuniary 
advantage, will bring to our pages such results of experience and 
meditation, among ministers and private christians, as will conduce 
to the prosperity of sound doctrine and spiritual religion. 

T. Ww. 


A noted divine used to say ; he thought the reason why many men 
of the greatest learning and best natural abilities were Atheists and 
Deists, was, that the Divine Being did not intend the devil should 
lose his cause for want of its being well pleaded. 


Be not weary of believing, of praying, of hoping, of contending, 
of rejoicing —_Dorney’s Lerrers. 


For the Christian Sentinel. 
DISINTERESTED BENEVOLENCE. 


Tue disinterested man is not uninterested or indifferent in relation 
to his own happiness. He takes a deep and lively concern in his 
own well-being, as well as in that of others ; yet not barely because 
itis his own. He regards it, as he regards the happiness of others, 
as a thing in itself desirable. Every man’s self makes a part of uni- 
versal being; and he who regards the general good, must regard his 
own welfare, as a part of that good. And if he were perfectly benev- 
olent, he would regard himself just in proportion to his worth in the 
scale of being, and no more. 

This, however, does not imply that the truly disinterested man will 
not take greater pains to promote his own happiness, and that of his 
friends, than he will to promote the happiness of those with whom 
he is not connected ; for, although he considers the happiness of all 
equally desirable, yet he views his own, and that of his friends, as 
in a special manner intrusted to hiscare. Consequently if he is actu- 
ated by a desire to promote happiness in general, he will pay partic- 
ular attention to that which God has committed to his trust. 

This subject is often entirely misunderstood, and grossly misrepre- 
sented. 

“ To be disinterested,”’ it has been said, ‘‘ is to have no interest in 
our own welfare. To talk, therefore, about abstracting ourselves, so 
as to have no regard to our own happiness, is an idle theory, having 
no foundation in scripture, and is utterly repugnant to common 
sense.” 

This is very true; but who ever maintained such a theory ? Not 
the advocates of disinterested benevolence. They all teach that it is 
the duty of every man to love himself as well as his neighbor, and to 
seek his own happiness ; but not as his udtimate end. 

Disinterested benevolence is opposed to selfishness, or to that 
affection which has ultimate regard to self. A person may feel an 
interest in the welfare of his fellow men, when in reality, he has no 
regard for their happiness, any farther than his own depends upon it. 
His welfare and theirs may be so inseparably connected, that he can- 
not regard the one without regarding the other. But let this connec- 
tion be dissolved, and his benevolence vanishes at once. 

An instance of this selfish affection is sometimes seen in a poor 
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man, who is dependent on the kindness of a benevolent neighbor. He 
loves his benefactor. He rejoices in his happiness, sympathizes in 
his sufferings, and earnestly desires his prosperity. And why? Be- 
cause he discerns the bearing which it has upon his own personal 
interest. His heart is affected by the favors which he has received, 
and which he expects to receive. In short, he loves his own happi- 
ness, and he loves his benefactor so far as he is the means of promo- 
ting it, and no farther. Let these streams of bounty be dried up, and 
his affection ceases at once. 

Numbers who followed our Saviour while on earth, were actuated 
by this motive. ‘ Ye seek me,” said Christ, “‘ not because ye saw 
the miracles, but because ye did eat of the loaves, and were filled.” 
They had no love to Christ, nor did they desire the promotion of his 
glory, and the advancement of his kingdom. Self-gratification was 
the object of their supreme regard. 

Widely different from this is the spirit of disinterested love. It is 
a benevolent regard which one being feels for the good of others, as a 
thing, in itself desirable, without any reference to personal benefits. 

In all those religious services which are prompted by a supreme 
regard to self, there is nothing of the nature of holiness. Otherwise 
there is no radical distinction between holiness and sin ; nor is there 
any radical difference of character between saints and sinners; for 
all sinners love themselves supremely. Let a person be ever so abun- 
dant in his religious services, if his sole object is to escape the divine 
indignation and secure a future reward, he is as completely selfish 
as he was while devoted to the pursuit of the world. The stream is 
turned into a new channel, but it flows from the same fountain. The 
person has changed his object of pursuit, but the internal motive by 
which he is actuated, remains the same. The motive by which he 
is now prompted to seek a future and eternal good, is the same as 
that by which he was before prompted to seek a temporal good. His 
own personal happiness, in both cases, is his ultimate end. If holi- 
ness and sin are radically distinct, there is no holiness in these mer- 
cenary services. The person who thus seeks his salvation, has no 
love to God, nor to his law. He does not regard the glory of God, 
nor the welfare of his fellow men, any farther than his own depends 
on it. 

But the truly disinterested person serves God, from a principle of 
love. He delights in the law of the Lord after the inward man. He 
esteems it his meat and drink to do the will of his heavenly Father. 
The ruling motive by which he is influenced is not the fear of punish- 
ment, nor the hope of reward. These, it is true, have a subordinate 
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influence ; but the grand motive is a supreme regard to the glory of 
God, and the good of his kingdom. 

This subject has been illustrated by something like the following 
representation. A traveller passing a field, sees a man laboring to 
the extent of his ability. He stops and enquires of him the cause of 
his great exertion. He replies, “« My master has set me a task, and 
threatened to punish me severely if I do not perform it. I am labor- 
ing thus that Imay escape the punishment.” Passing on, he sees 
another man laboring with equal diligence. He inquires of him also 
what prompts him to such exertions. He replies, ‘* My master has 
set me a task, and promised me a great reward if I shall perform it. 
Iam laboring to obtain the reward.” The traveller discovers a third 
laborer toiling with no less diligence than the other two. | Inquiring’ 
of him the motive by which he is actuated, he replies, ‘ I am labor- 
ing for my master, and I have so good a master, I never can do enough 
for him.” But will not your master punish you if you do not labor ? 
“ Yes; and I deserve it. Indeed I ought to be punished, because 
I have hitherto served him no better; for to be unfaithful to such a 
master, is the most unreasonable thing in the world.”? Will not your 
masterfreward you if you are faithful ? “ Yes: but ifhe would not, I 
would serve him; for I love his service. The promised reward, and 
the threatened punishment, are the least I think of. My great con- 
cern is, to promote my master’s interests. Iam more afraid of doing 
wrong than I am of being punished. And as to the reward, | desire 
no greater reward than to serve and please so good.a master.”” Here 
is an exemplification of disinterested benevolence, and of the distinc- 
tion between true religion and its most specious counterfeits. 

This subject is also beautifully illustrated in the following lines of 
Cowper. 


‘* Man’s obligations infinite, of course 
His life should prove that he perceives their force; 
His utmost he can render is but small— 
The principle and motive all in all. 
You have two servants—Tom, an arch, sly rogue, 
From top to toe the Geta now in vogue, 
Genteel in figure, easy in address, 
Moves without noise, and swift as an express, 
Reports a message with a pleasing grace, 
Expert in all the duties of his place, 
Say, on what hinge does his obedience move? 
Has he a world of gratitude and love? 
No, not a spark—tis all mere sharper’s play ; 
He likes your house, your house-maid and your pay: 
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Reduce his wages, or get rid of her, 
Tom quits you, with—your most obedient, Sir. 

The dinner served, Charles takes his usual stand, 
Watches your eye, anticipates command ; 

Sighs if perhaps your appetite should fail ; 

And, if he but suspects a frown, turns pale ; 
Consults all day your interest and your ease, 
Richly rewarded if he can but please ; 

And, proud to make his firm attachment known, 
To. save your life would nobly risk his own. 

Now which stands highest in your serious thought ? 
Charles, without doubt, say you—and so he ought ; 
One act, that from a thankful heart proceeds, 
Excels ten thousand mercenary deeds. 

Thus heaven approves, as honest and sincere, 

The work of generous love and filial fear ; 
But with averted eyes th’ Omniscient Judge 
Scorns the base hireling, and the slavish drudge.” 


eee 


EVERY MAN GODLY IN HIS WAY. 


Rowland Hill, it is said, once commenced a sermon in this very 
singular manner ;—with much deliberation and emphasis, he said :— 

“ Jezebel was a very godly woman.”—After a pause sufticiently 
emphatic to give time for the astonishment of his hearers to rise to a 
pretty high pitch; he proceeded to finish his sentence, by adding in 
an equally deliberate and emphatic manner ;—“‘1n HER way; for she 
had a whole house full of gods.” 

In a like sense every man on the face of the earthis godly. Houses 
and hearts are full of idols, and religiousness, in his own way, is to be 
seen in almost everyman, Yet no religion saves the soul but that of 
the gospel, exhibited in “ repentance towards God, and faith towards 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN MR. BY-ENDS, MR. MONEY-LOVE, MR. 
HOLD-THE-WORLD, AND CHRISTIAN. 


{From Pilgrim’s Progress. ] 


By-Ends.—Addressing Money-love and Hold-the-world, before 
they overtake “ Christian ;",—“ My brethren, we are, as you see, 
going all on pilgrimage, and, for our better diversion from things that 
are bad, give me leave to propound unto you this question: Suppose 
a man, a minister, or a tradesman, &c. should have an advantage lie 
before him to get the good blessings of this life, yet so as that he can 
by no mears come by them, except in appearance, at least, he becomes 
extraordinary zealous in some points of religion that he meddled not 
with before,—may he not use this means to attain his end, and yet be 
a right honest man ? 

Money-love. see the bottom of your question; and, with these 
gentlemen’s good leave, I will endeavor to shape you an answer. 
And, first, to speak to your question, as it concerneth a minister him- 
self. Suppose a minister, a worthy man, possessed of but a very 
small benefice, and has in his eye a greater, more fat and plump by 
far: he has also now an opportunity of getting it, yet so as by being 
more studious, by preaching more frequently and zealously, and, be- 
cause the temper of the people requires it, by altering of some of his 
principles ; for my part, I see no reason why a man may not do this, 
provided he has a call, ay, and more a great deal besides, and yet he 
an honest man. For why? 

1. His desire of a greater benefice is lawful ; this cannot be contra- 
dicted, since it is set before him by Providence : so then he may get 
it if he can, making no question for conscience sake. 

2. Besides, his desire after that benefice makes him more studious, 
a more zealous preacher, &c., and so makes him a better man, yea, 
makes him better improve his parts; which is according to the mind 
of God. : 

3. Now, as for his complying with the temper of his people, by 
deserting, to serve them, some of his principles, this argueth (1.) that 
he is of a self-denying temper, (2.) of a sweet and winning deport- 
ment, and (3.) so more fit for the ministerial function. 

4. I conclude, then, that a minister that changes a small for a great, 
should not, for so doing, be judged as coyetous ; but rather, since he 
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is improved in his parts, and industry thereby, be counted as one that 
pursues his call, and the opportunity put into his hand to do good. 

And now to the second part of the question, which concerns the 
tradesman you mentioned: suppose such an one to have but a poor 
employ in the world, but, by becoming religious, he may mend his 
market, perhaps get a rich wife, or more and far better customers to 
his shop. For my part, I see no reason but this may be lawfully 
done. For why? 

1. To become religious is a virtue, by what means soever a man 
becomes so. 

2. Nor is it unlawful to get a rich wife, or more custom to my 
shop. 

3. Besides, the man that gets these by becoming religious, gets 
that which is good, of them that are good, by becoming good himself; 
so then here is a good wife, and good customers, and good gain, and 
all these by becoming religious, which is good: therefore to become 
religious to get all these, is a good and profitable design. 

This answer, thus made by Mr. Money-love to Mr. By-ends’ ques- 
tion, was highly applauded by them all; wherefore they concluded, 
upon the whole, that it was most wholesome and advantageous. 
And because, as they thought, no man was able to contradict it, and 
because Christian and Hopeful were yet within call, they jointly 
agreed to assault them with the question as soon as they overtook 
them; and the rather because they had opposed Mr. By-ends, be- 
fore. So they called after them, and they stopped and stood still till 
they came up to them: but they concluded, as they went, that not 
Mr. By-ends, but old Mr. Hold-the-world, should propound the ques- 
tion to them; because, as they supposed, their answer to him would 
be without the remainder of that heat that was kindled betwixt Mr. 
By-ends and them, at their parting a little before. So they came up 
to each other, and after a short salutation, Mr. Hold-the-world pro- 
pounded the question to Christian and his fellow, and bid them to 
answer it, if they could. 

Then said Christian ; “‘ Even a babe in religion may answer ten 
thousand such questions. For if it is unlawful to follow Christ for 
loaves, as it is, John 6: 26, how much more abominable is it tomake 
of him and religion a stalking-horse to get and enjoy the world! Nor 
do we find any other than heathens, hypocrites, devils and witches, 
that are of this opinion, 

1. Heathens: for when Hamor and Shechem had a mind to the 
daughter and cattle of Jacob, and saw that there was no way for them 
to come at them, but by being circumcised, they say to their com~ 
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panions, “If every male of us be circumcised, as they are circum- 
cised, shall not their cattle and their substance, and every beast of 
theirs be ours ?”” Their daughters and their cattle were that which 
they sought to obtain, and their religion the stalking-horse they made 
use of to come atthem. Read the whole story, Gen. 34: 20-24. 

2. The hypocritical Pharisees were also of this religion: long 
prayers were their pretence ;—but to get widows’ houses was their 
intent, and greater damnation was from God their judgment. 

3. Judas, the devil, was also of this religion: he was religious for 
the bag, that he might be possessed of what was put therein ; but he 
was lost, cast away, and the very son of perdition.. 

4, Simon, the wizard, was of this religion too: for he would have 
had the Holy Ghost, hat he migh: have got money therewith; and 
his sentence from Peter’s mouth was according, ; 

5. Neither will it out of my mind, but thatthat man that takes up 
religion for the world, will throw away religion for the world; for so 
surely as Judas designed the world in becoming religious, so surely 
did he also sell religion and his master for the same. To answer the 
question therefore affirmatively, as I perceive you have done, and to 
accept of, as authentic, such answer, is both heathenish, hypocritical, 
and devilish; and your reward will be according to your works.” 

Then they stood staring one upon another, but had not wherewith 
to answer Christian. Hopeful also approved of the soundness of 
Christian’s answer ; so there was a great silence among them. Mr. 
By-ends ard his company also staggered and kept behind, that Chris- 
tian and Hopeful might outgo them. ‘Then said Christian to his 
fellow, if these men cannot stand before the sentence of men, what 
will they do with the sentence of God? And if they are mute when 
dealt with by vessels of clay, what will they do when they shall be 
rebuked by the flames of a devouring fire ? 


There is no condition you can be in, but you are well enough, if 
Christ be with you.u—Dorney’s Lerrers. 
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For the Christian Sentinel. 
WHY DO I PRAY IN SECRET? 


SecRET PRAYER is professedly practised, doubtless, by most mem- 
bers of the visible church, It is an important personal enquiry, 
Why do I pray in secret ? 

Do I pray in secret simply because it is expected of ‘professors of 
religion, and the omission of it would be inconsistent? Or do I 
practice it because my conscience would be uneasy if I neglected 
it? Ordo I pray that I may thus merit the blessings which I need ? 
Or do I this duty because I am afraid to neglect it? Such are 
some of the reasons that may lead an undevout and insincere person 
into his closet. 

On the other hand, do I pray in secret from inclination and choice ? 
Is itto my soul a privilege, which I would not forego, for the world ? 
Do I this from an affectionate regard to the rule of my Lord and Say- 
iour, enjoining it? Do I pray in secret because an anxious and aching 
heart, and a heart broken for sin, carries me to the throne of grace, to 
pour out its sorrows before him who has died for my sins? Does a 
spirit of gratitude lead me to my closet? Does an affectionate filial 
spirit, does love to the holy character of God, does the spirit of praise 
and adoration, does a lively faith in the Lord Jesus Christ lead me to 
practice secret prayer ? 

So far as I amconscious of these and other just and scriptural mo- 
tives, do I devoutly ascribe them to God the Spirit? When I find 
these motives feeble in their influence, and mingled with others not of 
a gracious character, am I thus made humble, jealous of myself, and 
anxious to avoid both the guilt and danger of doing this duty from 
unworthy considerations? Is it the desire of my soul, that my closet 
may witness the serious, humble, diligent, and, also, cheerful per- 
formance of the duty of prayer. 

The unconverted professor of religion will probably satisfy himself 
with praying in secret from such motives as those first stated. The 
true christian will never rest satisfied, unless he find the latter bearing 
sway in his heart, and keeping him near the footstool of the throne. 

H. R. 
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PRAYER FOR A REVIVAL OF RELIGION. 


NOS. 
[Reasons why Christians should pray fervently for a revival of religion. } 


Tuere has scarcely been a time since the commencement of the 
present century, when there were so few revivals in our land as at 
this moment. That a revival of religion is the work of God, and a 
blessing which is bestowed in answer to the prayers of his people, 
will now be taken for granted. The object of the following remarks 
will be to present to those friends of Zion who may read these pages, 
some motives to immediate, earnest, and persevering prayer for this 
blessing. 

1. The first motive we would suggest, is the glory of God. “¢ When 
the Lord shall build up Zion, he shall appear in his glory.” He dis- 
plays his power ; for his people are made willing in the day of his 
power. Hesubdues hard hearts, and bows stubborn wills, and makes 
it manifest that nothing is impossible with him. He displays his 
grace ; for he pardons great sinners. ‘‘ Where sin hath abounded, 
there doth grace much more abound.” He displays his sovereignty ; 
for “he hath mercy on whom he will have mercy.” He displays 
his faithfulness ; for he lets it be known that he is a prayer-hearing 
God, and has never said to the seed of Jacob, seek ye me in vain. 
Now what can the true christian more ardently desire, than that God 
may be glorified? When we look at ourselves, we find every thing 
to discourage us. Our iniquities testify against us. But when we 
consider that God can do it, for his name’s sake, to display his own 
perfections to the intelligent universe, here is ground of encourage- 
ment. And this is an argument which we may plead ; and it is one 
which has often prevailed. Moses made use of this argument, when 
God threatened to destroy the people of Israel. Joshua made use of 
the same argument. ‘O Lord, what shall I say when Israel turneth 
their backs before their enemies? For the Canaanites and all the 
inhabitants of the land shall hear of it, and shall environ us round, 
and cut off our name from the earth, and what wilt thou do to thy 
great name?’”? And may not every friend of Zion in this day of dark- 
ness, make use of this argument? If the work of God continues to 
decline, and a spirit of apathy continues to pervade the churches, 
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what will the enemies of religion say? Will they not triumph in 
Zion’s calamity ? Will they not say, “‘ Aha! so would we have it?” 
And what will become of God’s great name ? 

2. As asecond motive, we would mention the comfort of christians. 
In a time of revival, the people of God enjoy more real happiness, 
within a short period, than they experience for years in a time of reli- 
gious declension. They live near to God, and walk in the light of 
his countenance. They have some precious foretastes of the bliss of 
heaven. But in a time of general stupidity, their graces languish, 
and their comforts die. Their minds are distracted with cares ; their 
consciences become defiled; their devotions are languid; they walk 
in darkness ; they are filled with doubts, and harrassed with fears ; 
God hides his face, and they are troubled. We would appeal to all 
our christian readers, whether it isnot so? And to all such we would 
say, ‘‘ Where is the blessedness ye spake of ?”” If there were no sin- 
ners perishing around you, is not a revival of religion infinitely desira- 
ble for your own spiritual consolation? Do you wish to live in this 
state of darkness, and doubt, and fear? Do you wish to dishonor 
God, when he has done so much for you? Do you wish to wound 
the Saviour, when he has redeemed you with his own precious blood ? 
Do you wish to grieve the Holy Spirit, when he has sealed you unto 
the day of redemption? Do you wish to wander back towards Egypt, 
when God has brought you out with a strong hand and a stretched 
out arm? Do you wish to feed on husks and live with the swine, 
when in your father’s house there is bread enough and to spare? Do 
you wish to turn to the beggarly elements of this world, when you 
have once tasted and seen that the Lord is good? Will you not offer 
from the heart this prayer, ‘‘ Wilt thou not revive us again, that thy 
people may rejoice in thee ?” 

3. We offer as a third motive,—the beauty, peace, and eens 
of the church. A time of religious declension is always disastrous to 
the church, When the power of religion declines, those checks and 
restraints which exist in atime of revivalare withdrawn. The con- 
sequence is, the beauty of Zion is marred. The people of God, 
instead of letting their light shine before men, and making it manifest 
that they have been with Jesus, become conformed to the world. 
Brotherly love decays. Sometimes the church is rent by divisions, 
and its very existence is threatened. But if matters do not proceed 
to these extremities, coldness, and jealousies, and misunderstandings 
are apt to arise; and the church is no longer built as a city that is 
compact together. But in a time of revival, Zion puts on her beauti- 
ful garments. All her maladies are healed. Brotherly love is revi- 
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ved. Christians become united as a band of brethren. The church 
looks forth as the morning, fair as the moon, clear as the sun—she 
is beautiful as Tirzah, comely as Jerusalem, and terrible as an army 
with banners. This is no picture of the imagination. It is a picture 
drawn by the pen of inspiration. It has been often seen, and it will 
be seen again. It will be seen now in the churches of New England, 
if God shall rend the heavens and come down, and cause the moun- 
tains to flow down at his presence, What friend of Zion, then, will 


not offer the prayer, “‘O Lord, revive thy work.” 
TB. 


OBSEQUIES OF A LOST SOUL. 


‘© What,” says Hall, ‘‘ were it lawful to indulge such a thought, 
what would be the funeral obsequies of a lost soul? Where should 
we find tears fit to be wept at such a spectacle ? Or could werealise 
the calamity in all its extent, what tokens of commiseration and con- 
cern would be equal to the occasion? Would it suffice for the sun 
to hide his light, and the moon her brightness ?__to cover the sea with 
mourning, and the heavens with sackcloth? Or were the whole 
fabric of nature to become vocal, would it be possible for it to utter 
a groan too deep, or a cry too piercing to express the magnitude and 
extent of such a catastrophe ? ”” 


Annee 


A Scotch blacksmith being asked the meaning of Metaphysics, 
explained it as follows :— 

<< When a party that Uistens disna ken what the party who speaks, 
means ; and the party who speaks disna ken what he means himself,— 
that is Metaphysics.” 

Right : a little of this Scotch blacksmith’s good sense and plain 
speaking, would scatter a great deal of learned fog and mistification, 
produced by some men’s ambition to be exceeding wise. 
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REVIVAL OF RELIGION IN TORRINGFORD. 


Tue following from the narrative of a revival of religion in Tor- 
ringford, written by the Rev. Samuel J. Mills, was published in the 
year 1800. It is inserted here, for the purpose of giving our readers 
some idea of the character of the revivals with which the churches 
of New England were blessed, at the close of the last, and the begin- 
ning of the present century. 

‘Tn the latter part of August 1798, unusual religious appearances 
commenced in this place, especially among the young people. They 
met weekly by themselyes. Their number constantly increased, until 
it was found that a private room would not containthem. They then 
repaired to the meeting-house, where they prayed, sang, and con- 
versed on religious subjects. An event so extraordinary, excited a 
spirit of general inquiry throughout the society, and several weeks and 
even months passed away, while as yet, one was scarcely able to 
decide, whether any very deep or powerful impressions were on their 
minds, or not, unless in a very few instances. 

‘¢ In the mean time an unusual solemnity appeared on the counte- 
nances of the people in general. And those who antecedently to all 
this, had been much in prayer to God for a day of his divine power, 
‘thanked God, and took courage.’ Of course, conference meetings, 
of amore general nature, were appointed ; and crowds were wont to 
assemble at such seasons. 

‘¢ Thus things passed on, with but few instances of hopeful conver- 
sion, until about the middle of the following winter. While our 
hopes, and our fears, had thus long been very sensibly excited, by 
turns, as appearances varied, at this memorable period, it pleased the 
great Head of the church, in.a very peculiar manner, to show forth 
his presence and power in the midst of the people. So extraordi- 
nary a season, for weeks, and we may say, for months, we never wit- 
nessed. An answer to the question, whether the Lord was indeed 
among us, or not, was now attended with no difficulty. The minds of 
many were greatly agitated, and unusual attention was paid to the means 
of instruction. In the time of this extraordinary visitation, a goodly 
number of the people obtained hope of their reconeiliation to God. 

‘“¢ Having made this general statement, I shall now descend to some 
particular observations. 

I. “ It is worthy of particular notice, that the work has been carried 
on with remarkable regularity. Little or nothing has been discovered 
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of wild enthusiasm, or disorder. The subjects of the work have been 
as able, and ready in any stage of it, to state the ground of their 
distress, as a patient to tell what part of his bodyis in pain. This, 
perhaps, may account for it, (in a measure,) that there has been so 
little open opposition to the work. Such as wished to censure and 
reproach it, were confounded. It may be observed, 

Il. “ As to the nature of the work, that it has been such, in the 
course and issue of it, as wonderfully to display divine power and 
grace, and to bring out to view the human heart. The subjects of it 
in the first stages of their concern, have generally been filled with 
surprise and astonishment at themselves, and their past lives. And 
seeing themselves in danger, have formed resolutions, and entered on 
measures to amend their condition, When led to.a more full discov- 
ery of their own hearts, and to an increasing conviction of the impos- 
sibility of even obtaining relief in their own way, they have felt very 
sensibly disturbed. They have been ready to plead.in their own de- 
fence, while they dared to do it, that they could do no more than they 
could—that they never made their own hearts—and that it was out 
of their power to change them. They have contended also against 
God, for showing mercy to others, while they were left—and even for 
giving them existence. But as their convictions increased, they be- 
came sensible of the dreadful obstinacy of their own hearts, and found 
themselves growing worse and worse, till finally all hope disappeared, 
except what arose from the sovereign grace of God—from the consid- 
eration that he could, and that he would have mercy on whom he 
would have mercy. They found their hearts so much opposed to 
God, to:his law, and to the gospel, as to see that nothing short of 
divine power could ever subdue them. In the midst of all this, their 
proud and obstinate spirits would rise against that very sovereign 
grace, which secured them from utter despair, and contained their 
only remaining hope of escaping divine wrath. But no sooner were 
they led to a discovery of the justice of God in their condemnation— 
to see and to feel that the law was right, and holy, and hell their 
proper place, than they found their mouths shut, and their complaints 
atanend. They have readily acknowledged that God would be glo- 
rious in executing sentence against them. Thus have they been 
brought to resign themselves, cheerfully, without any reserve, into 
the hands of God, to be disposed of as may be most for his glory—re- 
joicing that they were, and might be, in the hands of such a holy, just 
and wise God, let their future condition be what it might. They 
have been among them such expressions as these.—‘ The character 
of God has appeared inexpressibly beautiful, even in the view of his 
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pronouncing sentence against me. 1 wish that others might praise 
God, though I should perish.’ 

“Tt has been no uncommon thing for the subjects of the work, 
whose chief distress and anxiety antecedently arose from a sense of 
their. being in the hands of God, unexpectedly to find themselves 
rejoicing in that very consideration—contemplating the glory and hap- 
piness of God, as an object of higher consequence, and more precious 
than their own personal salvation; and all this, while as yet, they 
have had no idea of having experienced any saving change of heart. 

“They have, in various instances, apparently rejoiced in God’s — 
supremacy, and in being at his disposal, calmly leaving their case to 
his wise and holy decision, and have conversed ina language to which 
they never before were accustomed, and have gained the favorable 
opinion of others, while they have had no such thought respecting 
themselves. Instead of this, jealousies have often been excited in 
their minds, on finding themselves so calm and peaceful, that God had 
left them, and their concern was over, and have wished it to return 
again. And when, at length, by reflecting on their views and feelings, 
or by conversing with others, they have ventured to entertain some 
feeble hope about themselves, it has been, in various instances, of 
short continuance. Within the course of a few days, or perhaps a 


’ shorter period, they have had such an overwhelming sense of the ex- 


treme sinfulness and corruption of their own hearts, as to be ready to 
conclude it to be utterly impossible that they should have any grace. 
This may account for a remark frequently made by themselves and 
circulated by others, that they had given up their hope. 

‘In conseqence of becoming reconciled to the divine character, law 
and sovereignty, to which before they were so much opposed; the 
character and work of Christ have been wont to appear unspeakably 
glorious, and beautiful, as magnifying the divine law, and opening a 
way for the acceptance of sinners, in such a manner as glorifies God and 
exalts the grace and work of Christ, and lays them prostrate at his feet. 

“The great and essential difference between their former and pres- 
ent views and-feelings, has very sensibly affected their own minds, as 
well as the minds of others; especially in those instances in which 
they had antecedently distinguished themselves, by their opposition to 
the doctrine of decrees, divine sovereignty, the absolute dependence 
of the creature on God, and his universal providence, and the duties 
of unconditional submission, and disinterested affection. To find them- 
selves now attached to those very doctrines and duties, and lament- 
ing their former blindness, has served to excite peculiar admiration 
and gratitude.” 
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SELECTIONS FROM UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS. 


{Extract from a Sermon of the late Dr. Nettleton, on 2 Cor. x: 4.—' For the weapons of our 
warfare are not carnal, but mighty through God to the pulling down of strong holds.’’] 


“‘ Preacuers of the gospel must not adopt the maxims of the 
world. They must not use such weapons as human wisdom or hu- 
man policy would employ. When they are assailed by the wicked, 
and all manner of evil is said against them, they must not recriminate. 
They must not render railing for railing. This would be using car- 
nal weapons, such as an angel of light would not employ. ‘ Michael, 
the archangel, when contending with the devil, he disputed about the 
body of Moses, durst not bring against him a railing accusation, but 
said, the Lord rebuke thee.”’ It is the devil who is styled the accu- 
ser of the brethren. It is perfectly consistent with his character, to 
bring railing accusations. But such weapons the apostles never 
used. 

“¢ Nor when treating with sinners, did they attempt to subdue their 
obduracy, and to bring them into subjection to Christ, by flattery. 
‘ Neither,’ says Paul, ‘at any time used we flattering words as ye 
know,’ ‘My speech, and my preaching, was not with enticing 
words of man’s wisdom.’ Paul knew, that although sinners might 
be induced, by flattery, to do many things, they could not in this way 
be persuaded to leave the kingdom of darkness, and become the sub- 
jects of the kingdom of Christ. He preached in ‘ demonstration of 


the Spirit, and of power.’ ‘ That your faith,’ says he, ‘should not - 


stand in the wisdom of man, but in the power of God.’ 

‘‘ Nor is the kingdom of darkness to be assailed by preaching mere 
morality. That preaching which does not aim at the heart, and take 
hold of the conscience, never attacks the strong holdsof Satan. Such 
preaching never was, and never will be, opposed by the prince of 
darkness, or any of his subjects, The weapons used by the apostles 
were not carnal, but they were directly opposed to the carnal heart. 
« Not handling the word of God deceiifally, but by manifestation of the 
truth, they commended themselves to every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God.” 

‘‘ They preached the doctrine of total depravity ; fearlessly declar- 
ing that men are ‘ dead in trespasses and sins ;’ that they are all ‘ by 
nature the children of wrath ;’ that ‘ the carnal mind is enmity against 
God ;’ and that sinners ‘ do always resist the Holy Ghost.’ 


= 
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20 = Extract from an unpublished Sermon of Dr. Nettleton. 


<< They preached the immediate obligation of the divine law, and 
proclaimed ; -‘ Cursed is every one that continueth not in all things 
written in the book of the law to do them.’ 

“They urged the absolute necessity of regeneration, and the utter 
worthlessness of all the doings of the unregenerate ; affirmins, that 
‘they that are in the flesh cannot please God,’ 

‘* They urged the sinner to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, assur- 
ing him that without faith it is impossible to please God. ‘ Let him 
ask in faith.? Otherwise, ‘ let not that man think that he shall receive 
any thing of the Lord.’ 

“They urged the duty of immediate repentance. However dis- 
tressed__however deeply pricked in the heart sinners might be, the 
apostles never altered their directions ; they pressed their conscien- 
ces with the duty of immediate repentance. 

‘¢ And when the sinner was brought sweetly to submit, they attrib- 
uted the change wholly to God, ‘who commanded the light to shine 
out of darkness.’ When the glorious work is done, they hide both 
themselves and the sinner in the dust. ‘ Neither is he that planteth 
any thing, nor he that watereth, but God that giveth the increase.’ 
‘Born not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, 
but of God.’ ‘ By grace are ye saved, through faith, and that not of 
yourselves, it is the gift of God.’ 

“These were the weapons with which they drove the sinner from 
the strong holds of self-righteous delusion, and showed him his entire 
dependence on the sovereign mercy of God. These weapons were 
‘mighty through God, to the pulling down of strong holds.? With 
these, the apostles ‘commended themselves to every man’s conscience 
in the sight of God.’ With these, idol temples were demolished— 
sinners were pricked in their heart, and brought tobow in sweet sub- 
mission at the Saviour’s feet. 

“¢ These are the doctrines which were preaced in the time of the 
glorious reformation frem popery, throughout the protestant world. 
They are the weapons used by Luther, Melancthon, Zuingle, Calvin, 
Cranmer and Knox. They went forth with the sword of the Spirit, 
pressing the consciences of men. Says Luther, in a discourse deliy- 
ered at Wittemburg ; ‘I had the whole body of papists to oppose. I 
preached, I wrote, I pressed on men’s consciences, with the greatest 
earnestness, the positive declarations of the word of God. And what 
has been the effect? This same word of God, has, while I was asleep 
in my bed, given such a blow, to papal despotism as not one of the 
German princes, not even the emperor himself, could have done. It 
is not I—I repeat it, it 1s the divine word which has done every thing. 
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Had it been right to have aimed at a reform by violence and tumults, 
it would have been easy for me to have deluged Germany with blood. 
The devil smiles in secret, when he sees men pretend to support reli- 
gion by seditious tumults ; but he is cut to the heart, when he sees 
them in faith and patience, rely on the written word of God.’ 

“‘ These, too, are the doctrines which have been preached in the late 
reyivals in New England—doctrines which have awakened the en- 
mity of thousands, and have shown sinners their opposition to God_— 
doctrines which many have opposed with all their hearts ; but in the 
contest, thousands have been convicted and slain. These are the 
weapons which have been wielded by the hand of the divine Spirit, 


and have been ‘ mighty through God to the pulling down of strong _ 


holds.’ These are the doctrines which multitudes have embraced, by 
their own confession, at the very time when they submitted to God, 
and began to love the duties of religion. To the use of these weap- 
ons, my brethren, we must not forget to add the prayers of God’s 
children. To Christ, the glorious conqueror, let the prayer ascend, 
“ Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, O Most Mighty, with thy glory and 
thy majesty ; and in thy majesty ride prosperously because of truth, 
meekness, and righteousness, and thy right hand shall teach thee ter- 
rible things. Thine arrows are sharp in the hearts of the king’s 
enemies, whereby the people fall under thee.’ ” 


RELIGIOUS CONVERSATION. 
[A fragment from the papers of Dr. Nettleton.] 


Ir religious conversation be considered’ inconsistent in cheerful 
parties, it proves that such parties are inconsistent with religion. 
To know nothing but Jesus Christ and him crucified, ill comports 
with scenes where every thing but Jesus Christ and him crucified, 
are recognized with credit. How many professors, to their disgrace, 
join with the profane in raising a laugh by the introduction of a reli- 
gious observation, or scripture quotation. ‘To court a grin, when 
we should win a soul,” is surely an abuse of religion, as well in the 
parlor as in the pulpit. 


a 


‘, 


THE DIVINE PERMISSION OF SIN. 
” 
‘ my [From an unpublished Gamigactint of Rey. Asahel Hooker.”] 
Josmpn said to his brethren: “ But as for you, ye thought evil 
against me, but God meant it unto good.” If it be true in fact, in a 
single instance, that God intends men’s evil actions for good, consist- 
ently with their remaining free and accountable agents, no good rea- 
son can be assigned why he should not do it universally. Every 
objection to its being consistent in al/ cases, is an objection to the par- 
ticular case. It is however agreeable to sound reason, that all events, 
including all the moral actions of mankind, should take place accord- 
ing to divine purpose, and be meant for good on the whole. That 
God should permit any thing to take place which is not thus meant 
for good, is wholly irreconcilable with his infinite wisdom and good- 
ness. It follows from these, with absolute certainty, that the God of 
infinite power must overrule all events in the moral as well as in the 
natural world, for his own glory and the greatest good of his moral 
kingdom: This is implied in the declaration of scripture ; “all things 
ll work together for good to them that love God.” But this can 
e true only as all things are made subservient to the glory of God 


and the best good of his kingdom. But if this be true, it must be the 


result of divine purpose. This purpose, in order to secure the end, 
must certainly extend to all the means. But as evil, in all its forms 
is, and as appears from scripture testimony, and as follows from the 
divine perfections, must be rendered subservient to the general good, 
it must have been included in the plan of infinite goodness. 

But the sentiment may be more fully investigated by considering 
the following things: 1. God must be wholly indifferent to the taking 
place of sin as well as misery. Or 2. He must be absolutely unwil- 
ling it should take place, and thence be infinitely disposed to prevent 
it. Or 3, He must intend it for good, and thence choose on the whole 
that it should exist, as it does in fact. Each of these is worthy of 
consideration. 

As to the first of these, could the mind of an infinitely wise and 
holy God be wholly indifferent to an affair of such vast consequence 


* Mr. Hooker was Pastor of the Church in Goshen, Litchfield County, Conn. from 1791 to 
1810; and was afterwards settled in Norwich, Chelsea, (now Norwich City.). He died pastor 
of the Church, now Rev. Mr. Bond’s, April 19, 1813. 
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to himself and his moral kingdom as sinis? Could he have been an 
unconcerned spectator of its introduction, its universal spread, and its 
deplorable consequences among his creatures? It is presumed none 
will be absurd enough to suppose it. Secondly; if God were abso- 
lutely unwilling that it should have existed, as it does in fact exist, 
would he not have exerted his infinite power and skill to prevent it ? 
And will any one say in view of its existence, that he made the 
attempt but could not succeed ? and if absurd enough to say this, will 
he admit what inevitably follows from it, that God must be infinitely 
disappointed and therefore infinitely miserable ? I declare to you this 
is not the God whom I worship. He attempts nothing in which he 
does not succeed, and therefore he meets with no disappointment. 
“ He doth whatsoever pleaseth him ;’_“ none can stay his hand.” 
Hence, thirdly, I conclude that though so far from being indifferent 
towards sin in any and every form of it, that it is the abominable thing ‘ 
which his soul hateth, still he meaneth it for good in all cases, as 
really and truly, as in that mentioned of Joseph’s brethren; and 
therefore chooses on the whole, that it should exist, as in fact it does 
exist, in all its vast varieties and extent. 

It is in vain to attempt to evade this consequence by allowing, with 
some, that God permits all the sin which men commit, but that he 
does not mean it should be committed. If it be permitted, permission 
is granted purposely and of choice. ‘The permission must be dea 
because God sees wise and good reasons for granting it, nor could he 


the permission of sin, which implies that wise and good purposes will 
be answered by means of it, to the system; we have found abundant ~ 
reasons why God should not merely permit, but why he should mean 
or decree its existence. And as the permission must be intentional, 
or an act of divine choice in view of wise and good ends ; it is difficult 
to find any proper distinction between divine permission and purpose, 
or to see why that which is thus permitted, is not, to all intents and 
purposes, meant or decreed. And as the general principle is estab- 
lished, in the case of Joseph’s brethren, that God’s meaning for good 
what men intended for evil, is consistent with their entire freedom and 
accountability, common sense must be wholly on the side of the doc- 
trine here contended for. 


possibly do it otherwise. But if there be wise and good reasons for ‘ ‘ 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
@ ioe 

Ir will comport with the objects of this magazine, to give brief 

wise books, new and old, which are adapted to promote just 

views of divine truth, and a just standard of practical piety, and of 


experimental religion. 


The Poor Doubting Christian Drawn to Christ: by Rev. Thomas Hooker, 
First Minister of Hartford, Conn. 


This book has been out of print more than a hundred years; but is about to be 
issued from the press by Messrs. Robins & Smith, Hartford. It can be recom- 
mended as abook eminently adapted to aid perplexed and trembling Christians, 
whose relief must come of having clearer perceptions of the relation of the great 
Mediator to their souls; and from learning how “ the accuser of the brethren,” 
is to be confronted with “the testimony of Jesus.” The christian who reads it 
once will wish to read it often; and will find it rich in instruction and comfort. 


ges’ Exposition of Psalm 119, as illustrative of the Nature and Exercises 
of Christian Experience. 


This is one of those books which the christian can read to the best advantage, 
in connexion with his bible, as a preparation for the duty of secret prayer. A 
single verse is the basis, not of a short sermon, but of remarks, apposite, scrip- 
tural, adapted to quicken the conscience, and to cherish the religious affections ; 
and rich with interweavings of scripture passages, illustrative of the text under 
consideration. The christian is assisted to see what is the concern of God’s holy, 
spiritual, searching law, in his own sanctification; and is helped to say, with 
David, in this Psalm, ‘* O how love I thy law.” 
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CONSTITUTION. 


—<p-——_. 


The Trustees of Gilmanton Academy, authorized by 
their Charter, and actuated by a desire to increase the 
number of educated and faithful ministers of the gos- 
pel, and thereby to promote the glory of God, and 
the salvation of their fellow men ; after mature delib- 
eration, and with a sense of their dependence on the 
favor and patronage of the Christian public, and the 
blessing of the great Head of the church, for success ; 
established a new Department in the Institution, 
consecrated, exclusively, to the education of men for 
the gospel ministry, called Gilmanton Theological 


Seminary. 


CHAPTER I. 


FOUNDATION OF THE SEMINARY. 


This department is founded on the original Charter 
of the Academy, obtained by the first Trustees of the 
Institution, which affirms, that “ the first and princi- 
pal Design of this Institution is the promotion of 
Virtue and Piety, useful knowledge being subservient 
thereto ;” and declares moreover, that ‘ whereas many 
of the students may in process of tume, be devoted to 
the sacred work of the gospel Ministry, it shall be the 


Preamble. 


Name. 


Foundation 
of the Semi- 
nary. 


4 Constitution of the Seminary. 


duty of the Instructors, to teach them the principles 
of Natural Religion, and also the Doctrines of Re- 
vealed Truth,’ both of which are so particularly 
specified, that a full compliance with these directions 
would not only admit, but even require a Theological 
Department in the Institution. 


CHAPTER II. 
DESIGN OF THE SEMINARY. 


ee The Seminary is designed to aid in providing an 
adequate supply of able, humble, zealous, and labo- 
rious ministers of the gospel, for the churches of our 
own State and country, especially the feeble and des- 
titute, and also missionaries for heathen lands—men, 
who shall truly believe, and cordially love, and endeav- 
or to propagate and defend, in its genuineness, simplic- 
ity ana fulness, that system of religious belief and 
practice, which is called Orthodox, or Evangelical, 
and is expressed in the Constitution of this Academy, 
being substantially the same, that is contained in the 
Cambridge and Saybrook Platforms, and in the As- 
sembly’s Catechism, and which is in full accordance 
with the following Creed. 


CHAPTER III. 
CREED OF THE SEMINARY. 


Creed ofthe "That it might be distinctly understood what views 
seminary. m or ic 
nr vot religious truth, are held by the Trustees, and are to 


Constitution of the Seminary. 


be taught in this Seminary, they adopted the following 
Creed, viz: ‘“ That there is one only living and true 
God; that the word of God contained in the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments, is the only perfect 
rule of faith and practice; that, agreeably to these 
Scriptures, God is a Spirit, infinite, eternal, and un- 
changeable in his Being, wisdom, power, holiness, 
justice, goodness and truth; that in the Godhead are 
three Persons, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, and that these three are one God, the same in 
substance, equal in power and glory ; that God created 
man after his own image in knowledge, righteousness, 
and holiness ; that the glory of God is man’s chief 
end, and the enjoyment of God his supreme happi- 
ness; that this enjoyment is derived solely from con- 
formity of heart to the moral character and will of 
God ; that Adam, the federal head and representative 
of the human race, was placed ina state of probation, 
and that, in consequence of his disobedience, all his 
descendants were constituted sinners ; that by nature 
every man is personally depraved, destitute of holi- 
ness, unlike and opposed to God, and that, previously 
to the renewing agency of the Holy Spirit, all his 
moral actions are adverse to the character and glory of 
God, and, being morally incapable of recovering the 
image of his Creator, which was lost in Adam, every 
man is justly exposed to eternal damnation, so that 
except a man be born again, he cannot see the king- 
dom of God; that God of his mere good pleasure, 
from all eternity elected some to everlasting life, and 
that he entered into a covenant of grace, to deliver 
them out of this state of sin and misery by a Redeem- 
er; that the only Redeemer of the elect is the eter- 
nal Son of God, who for this purpose became man, 
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Creed of the 
Seminary. 
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Creed of the and continues to be God and man in two distinct na- 


Seminary. 


tures, and one person, forever ; that Christ, as our Re- 
deemer, executes the office of Prophet, Priest and 
King ; that agreeably to the Covenant of Redemp- 
tion, the Son of God, and he alone, by his sufferings 
and death, has madean atonement for the sins of all 
men ; that repentance, faith, and holiness, are person- 
al requisitesin the gospel scheme of salvation; that 
the righteousness ‘of Christ is the only ground of the 
sinner’s justification ; that this righteousness is received 
through faith, and that this faith isthe gift of God, so 
that our salvation is wholly of grace; that no means 
whatever can change the heart of a sinner and make 
it holy ; that regeneration and sanctification are effects 
of the creating and renewing agency of the Holy 
Spirit, and that supreme love to God constitutes the 
essential difference between saints and sinners; that 
by convincing us of our sin and misery, enlightening 
our minds, working faith in us, and renewing our wills, 
the Holy Spirit makes us partakers of the benefits of 
Redemption, and that the ordinary means, by which 
these benefits are communicated to us, are the word, 
sacraments and prayer; that repentance unto life, 
faith in Christ, love to God, and new obedience, are 
the appropriate qualifications for the Lord’s Supper, 
and that a Christian church ought to admit no person 
to its holy communion, before he exhibits credible ev- 
idence of his godly sincerity ; that Baptism is to be 
administered to believers and their households ; that 
perseverance in holiness is the only method of making 
our calling and election sure, and that the final per- 
severance of the saints, though it is the effect of the 
special operation of God on their hearts, necessarily 
implies their own watchful diligence ; that they, who 
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are effectually called, do in this life, partake of justi- Kh 


fication, adoption, and_ sanctification, and the several 
benefits which do either accompany or flow from them ; 
that the souls of believers are at their death made per- 
fect in holiness, and do immediately pass into glory ; 
that their bodies, being still united to Christ, will, at 
the resurrection, be raised up to glory, and that the 
saints will be made perfectly blessed in the full enjoy- 
ment of God to all eternity, while the wicked will 
awake to shame and everlasting contempt, and with 
devils be plunged into the lake that burneth with fire 
forever. Moreover, that God according to the coun- 
sel of his own will, and for his own glory has fore- 
ordained whatsoever comes to pass ; and that all be- 
ings, actions, and events, both in the natural and mot- 
al worlds, are under his providential direction ; that 
God’s decrees perfectly consist with human liberty, 
God’s universal agency with the agency of man, and 
man’s dependence with his accountability ; that man 
has natural ability to do all that God requires of him, so 
that nothing but the sinner’s aversion to holiness pre- 
vents his salvation ; that all the evil, which has ex- 
isted and will forever exist in the moral system, will 
eventually be made to promote a most important pur- 
pose under the wise and perfect administration of that 
Almighty Being, who will cause all things to work for 
his own glory, and thus fulfill his pleasure.” 

Upon these views, the Trustees in the fear of God, 
established this Theological Seminary. 


eed of the 
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LAWS OF THE SEMINARY. 


CHAPTER I. 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Trustees I. The concerns of the Seminary, shall always be 

manage the : 

concerns. managed by the Trustees of Gilmanton . Academy, 
who shall religiously and faithfully appropriate 
all funds and donations, given for the Theological 
Seminary, to the uses of this Department; and no 
exertion on their part shall be wanting, to the success 
of an Institution, so intimately connected with the 
glory of God and the salvation of men. 

II. The Trustees shall appoint the President and 

such Professors, Instructors, and other Officers of the 

Trustees ap- ’ ji 

point officers,Seminary, as they shall judge necessary ; shall pre- 

prepare laws. : : : : A 
pare its laws and regulations, making from time to time 
such alterations and additions, as they may think 
necessary, excepting however, that the specific Design 

Designand of the Seminary, and its Creed shall never be chang- 


Creed never 
to be chang- ed. 


ef Ili. The Trustees shall hold an Annual Meeting 
for the transaction of business, pertaining to the Sem- 
Annual meet-, ? A 

ing of Trust- nary, at sucha time and place as they may appoint. 
as They shall also meet as much oftener, as the good of 


the Seminary may require. 
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1V. All the transactions of the Trustees, relative to Transactions 
the Theological Seminary, shall be recorded in a sep- he apne 
arate book, and all the property devised or bequeath-""“° beh 
ed, or in any way given, for the uses of the Seminary, 
shall be forever kept distinct from all other property 
belonging to the Trustees, not being blended there- 
with, in accounts, loans, purchases, or in any other 
manner. 

V. Every meeting of the Trustees, convened for Mevtings 


x 1 ., Opened with 
the business of the Seminary, shall be opened with eevee 


prayer. 
VI. Every Trustee shall subscribe the following Formula of 

formula, viz: ‘“‘I, — approving the objects, princi- pane 

ples, and plan of the Gilmanton Theological Sem- 

inary, do solemnly promise, in the presence of God 

and of this Board, that I will endeavor faithfully to 

carry into effect all the articles and provisions of the 


same, and to promote the great design of the Semina- 
3) 


ry. 
VII. Every founder of a Professorship, Scholar- po. ndation 
ship, or any other Living in this Seminary, shall have of Professor- 
: ie 3 ships. 
the right of prescribing the regulations and statutes, to 
be observed by the Trustees, in using the same; said 
regulations and statutes being always consistent with 


the Creed and Object of this Institution. 


CHAPTER II. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


I. The concerns of the Seminary shall, in the re- Eee eh 
cess of the Board, be conducted by an Executive 
Committee, who shall faithfully carry into effect the 
votes of the Board; when necessary, appoint Teach- 
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Committee. 


Board of 


Visitors. 
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Board estab- 


lished. 


Name. 


Number of 
the Board. 
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ers in the Seminary for a temporary supply, draw on 
the Treasurer for funds previously appropriated, and 
generally, do whatever the interests of the Institution 
may require—their doings being in all cases subject 
to the revision of the Board, at their annual meeting. 

II. The Executive Committee, in consultation with 
the Faculty, shall annually appoint an Examining 
Committee, one half of whom, at least, shall be min- 
isters of the gospel, to attend the annual examination 
of the students of the Seminary, and to make a 
written report to the Trustees, of their views respecting 
the state of the Seminary ; suggesting any improve- 
ment or alteration which they may judge for the good 
of the Institution. 


CHAPTER Il. 


BOARD OF VISITORS. 


Whereas it is highly important, in establishing and 
conducting all religious and charitable Institutions, to 
obtain the confidence of the community, and, especi- 
ally, to furnish to contributors the greatest security, 
that the funds given by them shall be faithfully applied 
according to their original design : 

Therefore, and with this object in view, ‘i Trus- 
tees of Gilmanton Academy have ordained and estab- 
lished a Board of Visitors of this Theological Semi- 
nary in the manner, and for the purposes, prescribed 
in the following Articles, viz : 

I. The name of this Board shall be, The Wid 
of Visitors of Gilmanton Theological Seminary. 

Ii. The number of persons, constituting the Board, 
shall be as many as the Trustees shall from time to 


Ee 
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time ordain, the number never being Jess than five, 
and a majority of the Board shall always be ordained 
clergymen. The major part of those present at an Quorum. 
Annual Meeting, shall constitute a quorum for doing 
business. 

III. The original members of the Board shall be Visitors by 

A . whom elect- 

appointed or elected by the Trustees of Gilmanton ed. 
Academy, and at the time or times, they shall judge 
best. 

IV. This Board of Visitors shall perpetuate them- Board per- 
selves, by filling all vacancies in their Board whether selves. no 
occasioned by death, resignation or otherwise—the 
Trustees nominating, and the Visitors electing, the Jeet 
individuals to supply the vacancies which shall occur. Visitors elect. 
And, should the number at any time become less than 
five, itshall be the duty of the Trustees to nominate, 
and of the Visitors to elect, as soon as practicable, a 
person or persons to supply the vacancy or vacancies 
which may exist. 

V. Each and every member of this Board shall, 
upon accepting his election and entering upon the du- 
ties of his office, subscribe the following formula, viz : 
as , approving the objects, principles, and plan Formula of 


A ‘ : faith and 
of Gilmanton Theological Seminary, do solemnly promise. 


promise, in the presence of God and of this Board, 
that I will endeavor faithfully to discharge the duties 
incumbent upon me as a member of this Board of 
Visitors. 

VI. The true and only design of establishing this fecitiening 
Board of Visitors is to insure confidence, and, espe- the Board of 
cially, to furnish to all who shall hereafter contrib- gai 
ute to the funds of this Theological Seminary, ad- 
ditional guaranty that all their subscriptions, donations 


or bequests shall be faithfully applied to the objects 


« 
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for which they were made, that not only the particu- 
lar friends of the Seminary, but the public generally, 
may entertain in this respect, the highest confidence 
in the management of its funds and concerns. 
eae VII. The duties, and the only duties of this Board 
itors. of Visitors, shall be to exercise a supervision of the 
funds hereafter given to this Theological Seminary, 
so far, and only so far as to see that the true intent 
and design of the contributors are fulfilled, and thus 
to furnish an additional surety for their faithful appro- 
priation. 
mua Meet- VIII. It is ordained that there shall be an Annual 
: Meeting of this Board of Visitors on Wednesday 
ao tobeof the Anniversary week, the hour of meeting to be 
fixed by the Visitors, and a faithful record of all their 
doings shall be regularly kept. 


CHAPTER IV. 
STUDIES AND INSTRUCTION. 


Studiesand = J, ‘The regular course of study in this Seminary 
Instruction. : 
shall occupy three years, and shall embrace instruc- 
tion in Biblical Literature, Natural and Revealed 
Religion, Sacred Rhetoric, Ecclesiastical History 


and Pastorai Duties. 
1. Biblical Literature. 


Biblical Lit- — ‘This Department of study shall embrace instruction 

erature. . . 
on the Greek and Hebrew Languages, on the Princi- 
ples of Hermeneutics, on the Interpretation of the Old 
and New Testaments, on Jewish Antiquities, on Bibli- 
cal Literature and Oriental Learning. 
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2. Natural and Revealed Religion. 


This Department of study shall embrace instruction Natural and 
on the Existence and Perfections of God; on the Ev- Religion 
idences of Revealed Religion, and the Inspiration of 
the Sacred Scriptures; on the Trinity, Divinity of 
Christ and of the Holy Spirit; on Decrees, Election, 
Providence ; on the Primitive State of Man, Apostacy, 
Depravity ; on Atonement, Regeneration, Repent- 
ance, Faith, Justification, Perseverance, Future State, 
Resurrection, Judgment-day and its Eternal Conse- 
quences ; on the Positive Institutions, as Sabbath, 
Church—its Nature, Government, and Discipline,— 
Sacraments—Baptism and Lord’s Supper; and, gen- 
erally, on all the Doctrines, Duties and Graces of 
the Christian Religion. 


3. Sacred Rhetoric. 


This Department of study shall, embrace instruc- pe Rhet- 
tion on reading and speaking, on the proper manage- 
ment of the voice, on appropriate gesture, on an easy 
and graceful mode of delivery, on the principles of 
Rhetoric, on the style and composition of Sermons, 
on the mode and matter of public prayer, on pulpit 
eloquence, on the faults of preachers, and on whatever 


pertains to Sacred Rhetoric and Pulpit Oratory. 
4. Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Duties. 


This Department of study shall embrace instruc- ae ana 
tion on the History of Religion, and especially, on the Pastoral Du- 
origin and extension of the Christian church, includ- ae 
ing its doctrines, its forms of government, changes, 
sects and controversies ; the character and writings of 


the Fathers, together with the influence of Paganism, 
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Gratuitous 
instruction 
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Mohamedanism, Popery, and Infidelity on the cause 
of truth, and on whatever pertains to the history of 
Christianity. It shall also embrace instruction on 
Pastoral Duties. 

II. Instruction in the course above specified shall be 
given to students of the requisite qualifications gra- 
tuitously, and the Seminary shall be open equally to 
every denomination of Evangelical Christians. 


CHAPTER V. 


FACULTY. 


Qualifications J, The President and every Professor in this Sem- 
for President , 


and Profes- inary shall be a Master of Arts, an ordained minister 


sors. 


Declaration 
of President 
and Profes- 
sors. 


of the gospel, of the Congregational or Presbyterian 
order, and sustain the character of a sober, honest, 
learned and pions man. He shall, moreover, be a 
man of sound and orthodox principles in Theology, 
according to that’ system of Evangelical Doctrines, 
drawn from the Scriptures, and expressed in the Cam- 
bridge and Saybrook Platforms, and in the Westmin- 
ster Assembly’s Catechism, and more concisely delin- 
eated in the Constitution of this Seminary. 

II. Every person elected President or a Professor 
in this Seminary, shall, before being inaugurated, sol- 
emnly subscribe the confession of faith as contained 
in the Constitution, the Cambridge and Saybrook 
Platforms and the Assembly’s Catechism, agreeably 
to the following formula, viz : 

“In the presence of God and the Trustees of this 
Seminary, I do solemnly and from the heart, adopt, 
receive and subscribe the confession of faith as con- 


e 


ta lll 
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tained in the Constitution of this Seminary, and more 
fully in the Cambridge and Saybrook Platforms, and 
the Assembly’s Catechism, as the confession of my 
faith, or as a summary and just exhibition of that sys- 
tem of doctrine and religious belief, which is con- 
tained in the Holy Scriptures, and therein revealed by 
God to man for his salvation ; and L do solemnly, 
from the heart, profess to receive the form of govern- 
ment adopted by the Congregational churches, as 
agreeable to the inspired oracles, and I do solemnly 
promise and engage not to inculcate, teach, or insinu- 
ate any thing which is inconsistent with the said con- 
fession, or oppose any of the principles of the ortho- 
dox Congregational churches, while I shall continue 
[President] a Professorin this Seminary. And I fur- 
ther solemnly promise, that I will open and explain 
the Scriptures to the students of this Seminary, with 
integrity and faithfulness ; that I will maintain and in- 
eulcate the Christian faith, as above expressed, to- 
gether with all the other doctrines and duties of our 
holy religion, so far as may appertain to my office, ac- 
cording to the best light God shall give me, and in op- 
position not only to the views of Atheists and Infidels, 
but of Jews, Mobamedans, Arians, Pelagians, Anti- 
nomians, Arminians, Socinians, Unitarians and Univer- 
salists, and all other heresies and errors, ancient or mod- 
ern, which are opposed to the gospel of Christ, or haz- 
ardous to the souls of men ; that by my instructions, 
counsels and example, I will endeavor to promote true 
piety and godliness, that I will consult the good of this 
Institution, and the peace of the churches of our Lord 
Jesus Christ on all occasions ; and that I will relig- 
iously observe the statutes of this Institution, relative 
to my official duties and deportment, and all such other 
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to be repeat- 
ed. 


Duties of the 
Professor of 
Biblical Lit- 
erature. 


Duties of the 
Professor of 
Christian 
Theology. 
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statutes and laws, as shall be made'by the Trustees 
of Gilmanton Academy, not repugnant to its Consti- 
tution. 

III. And in order to prevent any perversion of the 
sentiments here maintained, the Creed or Declaration, 
taken and subscribed by the President, and each Pro- 
fessor, at his inauguration, shall be repeated and sub- 
scribed anew in the presence of the Trustees, at the 
expiration of every succeeding five years; and no 
man shall be continued President or a Professor, who 
shall not continue to approve himself a man of sound 
and orthodox principles in Theology, agreeably to the 
aforesaid Creed. 

IV. The Professor of Biblical Literature shall take 
charge of the Junior Class, and carry them through 
the studies in his department for the year; and also 
give instruction on the History of the Jewish Church. 
He shall too meet the Middle and Senior Classes 
once a week, and give them instruction on the 
exegesis of some important portions of the Scriptures, 
through the medium of the Greek and Hebrew Lan- 
guages. 

V. The Professor of Christian Theology shall 
take charge of the Middle Class, and carry them 
through the studies in his department for the year. 
He shall also give instruction to the Junior Class 
once a week, on Natural Theology, Evidences of 
Revealed Religion and the Inspiration of the Sacred 
Scriptures, and to the Senior Class once a week, on 
the Positive Institutions, asthe Sabbath, Church, 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper; and to both the 
Middle and Senior Classes, on the History of the 
Christian Church. 
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VI. The Professor of Sacred Rhetoric shall take Duties of the 


Professor of 


charge of the Senior Class, and shall carry them Sacred Rhet- 
through the studies in his department for the year; and °"* 


also give instruction on Pastoral Duties. He shall 
likewise give instruction to the Junior and Middle 
Classes in reading and elocution, and shall meet all 
the students once a week for public speaking. 


VII. Every public Lecture shall be preceded and ees at 


followed, and every private Lecture be preceded, by 
prayer by the Professor. 

VIII. The President, Professors and regularly 
appointed Instructors shall constitute the Faculty of 
the Seminary, to whom the government and _instruc- 
tion of the students shall be committed. The Presi- 
dent shall preside at all meetings of the Faculty, at 
the public examinations of the students, and on all 
public occasions. He shall also superintend the gen- 
eral interests and concerns of the Seminary. The 
Faculty shall annually choose a clerk, who shall keep 
an accurate record of all their important transactions 
and decisions, which record shall be subject to the ex- 
amination of the Trustees, if required. The Faculty 
shall have a regular weekly meeting, at such a time and 
place as they may appoint, the object of which shall 
be, to arrange the studies of the Seminary, to fix the 
hours of recitations and lectures, to attend to the re- 
quests and petitions of students, and to cases of disci- 
pline, and, generally, to do whatever the internal order, 
instruction, government, discipline, and devotional ex- 
ercises of the Seminary may require. ‘The Faculty 
may also meet for any or all of the above purposes, at 
such other times as they may think proper. The 
President shall call special meetings of the Faculty, 
whenever he shall judge it expedient, or be requested 

3 


ectures. 


The Faculty 
and their 
Meetings. 
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to do so, by any member of the Faculty. The 
meetings shall always be opened with prayer. 
IX. The Faculty shall have the government and 

Government control of the students, and shall have power to ad- 

and discipline £ sgh . é 

of students. monish, suspend, or dismiss them, for remissness in 
study, for negligence in attending the stated exercises 
of the Seminary, and for improper, disorderly, or im- 
moral conduct of any kind whatever. No expelled 
‘student shall be admitted to his standing but by a vote 
of the Trustees. 

euie ice X. Every member of the Faculty shall have an 

equal vote. equal vote, and an equal influence in all their deci- 
sions. 

Sea of — XI. The Faculty shall, at the commencement of 
the year of the Seminary, prepare a schedule of the 
studies in the several departments, according to which, 
instruction shall be dispensed to their respective class- 
es during the year. 

ens for - XII. It shall be. the duty of the Faculty, to see 

1e students. 
that the students are supplied with the preaching of 
the gospel, andthe administration of the sacraments 
of the Christian church. 
XIII. The President and Professors shall meet 
ATA exer-the students once a week, in term time, for devotional 
benefit of the exercises and the discussion of subjects connected 
ade eet experimental and practical religion, giving them 
such instruction as may aid them in personal piety, 
in a kind and Christian intercourse with their fellow 
men, and in acquiring those feelings and manners, 
which become a minister of the meek and Jowly Jesus, 
in the ordinary walks of life, in the assembly of the 
saints, and in the chamber of sickness and death. It 
shall moreover be the duty of the President and Pro- 
fessors, to watch over the students with paternal care, 
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to inform their minds, refine their manners, maintain Duties of the 
of the Facul- 


with them friendly, Christian intercourse, animate ty, in promo- 
them in their pursuits, examine into their spiritual a ead aay 
state, watch over their health, and morals, and in all the students. 
respects, to aid them in preparing for the high and ho- 
ly duties of the sacred ministry. 

XIV. Itshall-be the duty of all the members of Faculty give 

as : public Lee- 

the Faculty, as they have ability, to give, and tocon- tures. 
tinue to give, at proper times, Public Lectures, in their 
several departments, on which all the students shall 


attend. 


CHAPTER VI. 


STUDENTS. 


I. Every candidate for admission to the Seminary, Qualifications 
te : : or admission. 
shall exhibit satisfactory evidence, that he possesses 
good natural talents, sustains a fair moral character, that 
he is in full communion with some Christian church, 
or hopefully pious, and has honorably completed a 
course of liberal education. He shall, then, be examin- 
ed by the President and Professors, and if his examina- 
tion be sustained, he shall be received on probation for 
three months. It is, however, understood, that in par- 
ticular cases, students may be admitted, who, from their 
general knowledge and excellence of intellectual and 
Christian character, shall be thought by the Faculty 
qualified to enter upon the course of study in this 
Institution. i 


II. Every student having honorably completed his Probation for 

; : , three months. 
probationary term of three months, shall, at the time o 
his matriculation and before he takes his standing in 


the Seminary, subscribe the following declaration, viz: 
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Declaration. 


Hours of 
study, and 


exercises. 


Public Wor- 
ship. 


Preaching of 


students. 


License of 
students. 
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“T hereby declare, that it is my serious intention to 
devote myself to the work of the Christian ministry ; 
and deeply impressed with a sense of the importance 
of improving in knowledge, prudence and piety in 
my preparation for this work, I solemnly promise, in 
reliance on Divine grace, that I will faithfully and 
diligently attend on all the instructions of this Semi- 
nary, that L will carefully and conscientiously observe 
all the rules and regulations, and duly regard the ad- 
monitions, of the President and Professors of this 
Seminary, while I shall continue a member of it.” 

III. The hours of study, recitations, religious ex- 
ercises, and examinations of the Seminary, shall be 
fixed by the Faculty, on all of which the students 
shall regularly, punctually, and seriously attend, and 
bills of absences and tardiness shall be regularly kept 
under the direction of the Faculty. 

IV. Every student shall attend public worship on 
the Sabbath, and »shall not leave town to be absent 
from any exercise of the Seminary, without first ob- 
taining leave from the President, or in his absence, 
from one of the Professors. 

V. The students of the Senior Class shall take 
part in the devotional exercises of the Seminary, and 
shall prepare sermons, and publicly deliver them un- 
der the direction of the President. But no student 
shall preach publicly till be has a regular permis- 
sion from the Faculty, and no member of this Semi- 
nary shall preach abroad in the pulpit of any minister 
or elsewhere, or so conduct religious exercises as in- 
tentionally to leave the impression, that he is an au- 
thorized preacher of the gospel, till he has obtained a 
license from some regular Association or Presbytery, 
nor shall any student apply for license to any Ecclesi- 
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astical, or Ministerial Body, till he has obtained the con- ae 
‘ : : Permission 
sent of the Faculty, expressed in a written certificate to preach. 
signed by the President ; nor, after he has obtained li- 
cense, shall he preach while a member of the Semi- 
nary, contrary to the advice of the President. 
VI. Students, who have honorably completed a 
: : until 
three years’ course of study under the direction of the nacre 
Faculty, shall be entitled to a certificate, signed by 
them, stating their course of study, and their good 
moral and Christian character. 
VII. Resident Licentiates of this, or any other 
Theological Seminary, of good moral and Christian Resident 
5 “a ee ny Licentiates. 
character, wishing to reside at the Institution, on com- 
plying with the Laws of the Seminary, may have the 
privilege of attending recitations, lectures, and other 
exercises of the Seminary, and of drawing books from 
the Library. 


VIL. The students shall regularly; assemble for morning and 


Evening 


prayers, morning and evening, at such an hour as the pedis 


Faculty shall appoint, who shall conduct the religious 
exercises at least once a day. 

IX. Whereas it is of great importance to the ; 
Christian ministry and the interests of religion, that See ast 
Theological students should devote themselves exclu- 
sively to professional study, and should carefully cul- 
tivate a devotional spirit, the ‘Trustees, therefore, en- 
join it upon all the members of this Seminary, to ob- 
serve with all due regularity and seriousness, seasons 
of retired devotion and the prayerful reading of the 
Scriptures, and to refrain from entering into all such 
domestic relations, and engaging in such secular oc- 
cupations as are inconsistent with the successful pros- 
ecution of their studies. 

X. Any student, wishing to leave the Seminary, 
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shall make known his request to the President, who 
shall have power, with the advice of the Faculty, to 
dismiss him, and give him a certificate of his good and 
regular standing, provided his standing be such. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
ANNIVERSARY AND VACATIONS. 


L. There shall be two vacations annually, one of 
nine weeks commencing at the Anniversary, and the 
other of three weeks from the first Thursday in Feb- 
ruary. ‘The vacations taken together shall not exceed 
twelve weeks in one year. 

II. The Annniversary of the Seminary shall be 
on the second Thursday in July ; and the regular time 
for the admission of students shall be the commence- 
ment of the succeeding term. 

if. There shall be an annual examination of all 
the students, conducted by the Professors, in the pres- 
ence of the Trustees, Visitors, Examining Committee 
and such other spectators as may attend, which shall be 
followed by the Public Anniversary, in which the Se- 
nior Class and such others as the Faculty may direct, 
shall exhibit original pieces. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


TREASURER. 


I. The Treasurer, who is chosen annually by the 
Trustees, shall superintend and manage all the pecu- 
niary concerns of the Seminary, both in regard to the 
receipts and disbursements of the same. 

Il. The Treasurer shall keep all accounts and en- 


—— 
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tries relative to the funds of the Seminary, in separate Pee 
books ; and all monies, receipts, papers, and books of eye 
accounts shall be safely kept. The accounts of 
said Treasurer shall be annually audited by a com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose, who shall report 
to the Trustees in writing. 

Ill. Each student shall be taxed one dollar a term 
for fuel, lights, and ringing the bell for the various ex- ‘faxes of 
ercises of the students in the Seminary, also one dents. 
dollar a term for the use of the Library, which shall 
be paid at the commencement of the term, at the 
Treasurer’s Office. 

IV. The Treasurer shall furnish fuel and lights for 
the Lecture Room, and some one to ring the bell, 
make the fires, and keep the Lecture Rooms in order, ee oe 
and pay for the same from the funds of the Seminary. 

V. All monies received for the use of the Library, 
or given in donations for the same, shall be faithfully Purehees of 


applied to the repair and purchase of books, under the 
direction of the Executive Committee. 


CHAPTER IX. 


LIBRARY. 


I. A Librarian shall be annually chosen, who shall, poe ses 

; : : . ibrarian. 
under the direction of the Executive Committee, take 
charge of the Library and Museum, and who shall an- 
nually report to the 'T’rustees the condition of the same. 

II. The Librarian, with the consent of the Execu- Librarian ap- 
tive Commitee, may appoint a substitute, who shall, in iva substi- 
the absence of the Librarian, perform his duties. 

Ill. Every book belonging to the Library, shall beg 4, num- 
numbered, and also registered in a book kept for thatbered and 


A 4 : registered. 
purpose, in which all donations of books shall be re- : 
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corded by the Librarian, together with the names of 
the donors. 
Seatagas IV. Books may be taken from the Library by the 
She te kerk Trustees, Visitors, and Faculty, by the Students, a 
ident Licentiates, and by Instructors in the Acalemy.. 
V. No book shall be taken from, or returned to, thee 
‘Time of tak- Laibrary, except by the Faculty, Trustees, or Visitors, 
ing books. at any other time than between the hours of one and 
two o’clock P. M.on every Saturday of term time. 
VI. No student or other person, except the Facul- 
Number of ty, shall draw from the Library more than four books 
peas ala aN any one time ; and any book needed by an Instruc- 
tor, in his preparations to meet the class, shall be at 
his control. 
VII. No book drawn from the Library, by any 
Time of | other person than an Instructor in the Seminary, shall 
eeeure be kept out of the Library longer than four weeks. 
For every violation of this rule, twelve and a half 
cents a week shall be exacted for each book. 
BY ate VIII. All books shall be returned to the Library the 
returned. day preceding the close of each term, on penalty of 
fifty cents for each book retained. 
IX. All damages accruing in consequence of losses, 
Books dam- © injuries done to books, shall be assessed by the Li- 
aged. brarian, and collected by the Treasurer, in connection 
with the Library tax, and used for the Improvement 
of the Library. 
X. No book shall be, on any occasion, carried out 
a cot town, or away from the immediate vicinity of the 
ried away. Seminary, except by special vote of the Executive 
Committee. 
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